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NOTICE. i, 


To facilitate reference to the contents of this Journal, and to make it a more t 
convenient record of the work of the Inatitute, the Council has authorised the ff 
following amendment of its form -— 

Each volume of the Jovrnal will henceforth contain the papers presented to 
the Institute between January and December of the calendar year; and the 
President's Address, delivered at the Annual Meeting in January, will form the 
introduction to each volume. 

Consequently the latter part of Vol. XXIX (= Vol IT of the new royal , 
octavo series) contains only those papers which were presented before the end of , 
1899; while Vol. XXX (= Vol. III of the new series) will contain those which ; 
are presented between January and December, 1900; and will open with the . 
President’s Address delivered in Jannary, 1900. a | 

For convenience of reference, also, greater prominence will be given to the ~- 
number of a volume in continuation af the old series, than to its number in the 
new (royal octavo) series. Thus the current volume is described as Vol. XXIX 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 


FEBRUARY 141, 1599. 
C. H. Reap, Esq., F.S.A., Presulent, in the Chawr. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read anid signed. 


The election of four new Fellows was announced, viz.:—ANDREW Lane, Easy, 
W. L. H. Duckworrn, Esq., T. 'T. Grea, Eag., and Dr. A. L. Denner, 

It was stated that Mr. Edge-Partington had presented the Institute with a 
copy of the Third Series of his work, Bthnographical Album of the Pacific Islanits, 
and a vote of thanks was carried. 

Attention was called to a large collection of photographs which had been 
lent for an Evening Meeting by Mr. Guthrie Watson, and letters from that 
gentleman, relating to them, were read by the Secretary, A vote of thanks: was 
passed to Mr. Watson for the exhibition. 

The Presipest introduced Colonel Sir T. H. Honpicu, K.C.LE.,, C.B., who 
proceeded to read his paper on “The Arabs of the Indian Frontier.” 

The discussion that followed was carried on by Mr. Crooke, Dr. J. Benpor 
(who sent in-a short paper), Mr. Kesnepy, Mr. A. L. Lewis, and others. 

The Pueswwest pointed out the great importance of auch papers, and the 
Meeting closed with a hearty yote of thanks to Sir Thos, Holdich. 
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SWATIS AND AFRIDIS, 
By Cononrt sm T. H. Hotpiew, CLE, CB. 


Ovk recent campaigns in Northern India have been directex against trihespeople 
who have from time immemorial occupied a mountainons bonlerland separating 
the highlands of Afghanistan from the plains of the Punjab, Only recently has 
this border strip of territory heen formed into an independent province by the 
demarcation of a boundary which, whilst it effectually shuts off Afghanistan, does 
not include this strip within British territory, We still leave these people alone, 
free to govern themselves after their own patriarchal system—a system which 
leaves much to be desired as resarda our future siferuards agninst periodic ont- 
breaks of fanatical hostility. 

The original Paktun, or Pathin, inhahitants of these western gates of India are 
recognised in yery early history, many of the tribes being mentioned by Herodotus, 
and by the historians of Alexander. In medieval times the rough uncultivated 
wilderness of mountains that they held was called Roh, and its inhabitants 
Rohillas, and there can be little doubt that most of these early Rohilla, or Pathidn, 
tribes were in their places long before the overlying Afghans were thought of. 
All Afghans are now numbered ainongst Pathdns, because they all speak the 
FPathidn language, Pushtn, but they acknowledge no direct kinship with the Rohilla, 
declaring themselves to be Ben-i-Israel, the descendants of those tribes who were 
carried captive to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, All of them have however 
adopted the Pushtu tongue, and all recognise the same Pathin code of common 
civil observances called “ Paktun-wali," which is, in many of its provisions, 
curiously suggestive both of the old Mosaic dispensation, and of ancient rites and 
observances of the Rajput racea. 

Thus the Pathins with whom we have lately been so largely concerned miny 
be divided into two great communities, iv., those tribes such as Waziris, Afridis, 
Orakzais, etc., who are possibly of Indian origin, and those who are Afhans and 
claim to be Semitic, who represent the dominant race throughout our frontier ; 
and it seems at least to be possible that the Paktunwali, which is an. unwritten 
code, acknowledged by them all alike, may be of very mixed origin, We 
may possibly find in it Mosaic ordinances grafted on to Rajput traditions, and 
melified by Moslem custom. The Afghans, who have called themselves 
Duranis, ever since the foundation of the Durani empire about a century and 
a-half ago, say that they trace their descent from the Israelitish tribes through an 
ancestor named Kish, to whom the prophet Mahomet gave the name Pahtan 
(which is Syriac for a rudder) hecanse he was to steer his people into the clirrents 
of the Moslem creed. We have already noted, however, that the Paktun or Pathén 
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nationality is very much older than Islam. It is difficult to account for the universal 
prevalence of Israclitish names amongst Afghans without admitting some early 
connection with the Israelitish nation. Still more difficult is it to account for 
certain observances, such for instance as the keeping of the feast of the Passover 
(which if not intelligently observed by the Yusufzai branch of the Afghan race, is 
at least curiously well imitated), or for the persistence with which the best educated 
Afghans maintain this tradition, without admitting some origimal basis of trail. 
Bellew thinks that this Israelitish connection may be a real one ; but he points ont 
that one at least of the three great branches of the Afghan family traditionally 
sprung from Kish, is called by the name Sarabaur, which is but the Pushtu form 
of the ancient appellation of the solar race of Rajputs, colonies of whom are known 
to have emigrated inte Afghanistan after their defeat by the Chandrabans—the 
lunar race—in the great contest (or Mahabharat) of early Indian records, So that 
the Afghan may possibly be an Israelite absorbed into ancient Rajput tribes; and 
this has always appeared to me to be the most probable solution of this ethno- 
logical problem. 

The modern Afghan, at any rate, takes his stand on the grounds of 
tradition to be one of the chosen race, a descendant of Abraham; and he only 
recognises affinity with other Pathins through the medium of a common language, 
and a common code of tribal custom, . His principal habitat is om the south-west 
of Afghanistan, bordering Persia and Baluchistan, In the vicinity of Kabul, and 
of the frontier south of the Khaibar, Afghans are much mixed with Ghilzais of 
Turkish origin, and with Paraiwans, or Persian-speaking tribes of many origins, who 
predominate in that part of Afghanistan. North of the Khaibar, however, 
throughout the Mohmand country and the districts of Bajaor, Swat, and Buner, 

we find the Afghan again predominating ; again the ruling race. 

Our recent campaigning beyond Malakand and Peshawar took us through 
the heart of this new Afghan province of Roh, the province that has lately been 
officially disconnected from Afghanistan and removed from Kabul influence by the 
demareation of a boundary. The Afghan inhabitants of this new independent 
province did not understand the meaning of their severance from the Afghans of 
Aighanistan, and regarded the demareation of a boundary with much suspicion, 
not feeling assured that the limitation of the Amir’s responsibilities did not 
mean an inerease of our own. In short, they thought that they were to be 
aunexed to India, and this idea being sedulously fostered and encouraged by their 
mullahs, the result was 4 sudden explosion of fanatical hostility as unexpected 
by them as it wes by us. 

The nature of the connection existing between these different sections of 
Afghans requires a few words of explanation. The head-quartera and original seat 
of the Afghans may for present purposes be taken as Kandahar, where Ahmad Shah, 
the founder of the Durani Empire, was crowned king. From Kandahar the great 
Durani clan spread to the north-east and gave the Barakzai dynasty to Kabul, 
whieh dynasty still survives, From Kandahar, too, another great clan, the 
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Yusufzai, travelled eastward, and after many wanderings (of which the record is 
historical) they established themselyes in lower Swat and Buner, dispossessing a 
tribe called Dilazaks about the middle of the fifteenth century. Who these Dilazaks 
were is not quite certain. Afghans deny that they were Patlns and call them 
Indians. They may have been Buddhists, although the Buddhist faith, which has left 
so many remarkable evidences of its existence in Swat and the Peshawar valley, had 
declined long before we hear of the Dilazaks, Buddhism flourished from 530 nc. 
till the days of Skythie occupation of Swat, which succeeded the Bactrian rule in 
the second century ap. In the fifth century it is desoribed by a Chinese pilgrim 
as still the religion of the country, and it was then that its monasteries and stupas, 
its magnificent buildings, roads, and bridges rendered the fame of the kingdom of 
Udyana great and glorious from farthest east to the borders of Europe. Two 
centuries later there is evidence of its decline; and when Mahmud of (thazni, 
as the apostle of Islam, burst on Swat in the early years of the eleventh 
century, his ruthless soldiery so devastated and wasted the land that little was left 
for Chenghiz Khan the destroyer, and Timur the Tatar, who followed in his 
footsteps several centuries later, to destroy, For 500 or 600 years after 
Mahmnd’s invasion the whole of Swat and of the Peshawar valley was a howling 
wilderness, the home of the tiger and the rhinoceros which infested the Indus 
swamps. When Babar (the founder of the great Moghul dynasty in India) came 
in 1519, he found the VYusufzai in occupation of lower Swat and Buner, and the 
Dilazaks still a fighting people; for he had to defeat them before he could occupy 
Bajnor. As we know from other sources that up to the middle of the sixteenth 
century a large part of Swat was atill in the hands of Kafirs, or infidels, and aa the 
Kafirs of Lower Kafirstan to this day claim to have been driven out of Swat, I 
think it not impossible that we might find remnants of the Dilazaks amongst these 
interesting, but remarkably mixed, people. However, that may be, all that remains 
of the Buddhist element of the population are a few uncultured folk to be found 
here and there (so Major Deane tells me) scattered in groups amongst the wildest 
and most inaccessible of the Swat hills, The Yusufzai Afghan reigns supreme in — 
Swat, whilst the Laghnuini (an Afghan race of the Laghmin valley) has spread into 

the Mohmand country and Bajaor. 

The Swati as-we know claims to be independent—but his independence 
lacks historical support. At the end of the sixteenth century he was ernshed 
and almost annihilated by one Zain Khan, who was sent by the Government of 
Kabul to collect taxes. In 1670, again, he was most severely handled hy 
Aurungzebe. In 1738 he gained a temporary success at Ambeln against Nadir 
Shah's forces; but it was very temporary. Nadir Shah Appeared in person before 
Buner, and the Yusufzai collapsed, as he collapsed but a short time azo before Sir 
Bindon Blood, The Yusufzais paid up revenue to Timur, son of Ahmad Shah, 
founder of the Durani Empire, after assisting Ahmad himself in the eapture of 
Lahore. They even assisted Shah Zaman, aon of Timur, and until they were defeated 
by the Siklis at Naoshery (on the eame battlefield on which they themselves had 
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ithained the mastery of Peshawar), they acknowledged the Afghan supremacy of 
Kabul, When we defeated the Sikhs in our turn, they should have admitted our 
supremacy, but this they never have done, and their national statns for the last 
fifty years may be described as an independence, with a strong bias towards Kabul. 
Tt must not be supposed that the Afghan Yusufzai is the only inhabitant of Swat. 
There isa very large population of the original land-owners mixed with the Afghans, 
but we have not time to deal with these secondary races who now rank. as strangers 
in the land that their fathers owned. The ruling population is, as T have said, 
Afghan, but sectarian differences have arisen between the Yusufzai and the Afghan 
Mohmands, or Mahmandzai, and they have held more or less aloof from each other 
in consequence. Both tribes, however, look to the Amir of Kabul as their chief 
spiritual head and temporal adviser, 

The Yusufzai are by no means the degenerate race that they have sometimes 
been represented to be. There are many remarkably fine men amongst them, and 
they make excellent soldiers, But he is a home-loving individual. He will 
serve abroad as his forefathers have done, but he ever looks forward to the final 
return to his native village and his share in the family patrimony. Here he hopes 
to spend his declining days, making up by extra devotion and attention to religious 
observances, for the sins and omissions of his youth. This desire to end iis days in 
peace, and to rest finally in the village cemetery, is rather surprising, considering 
that the system of land tenure in Swat is of a most complicated description, and 
involves the complete change of ownership after a certain term of years; that is to 
say, that the whole population of a village walks out, and a new population walks 
in, This system is fatal to land improvement, and does much to impoverish the 
country, and one would have thought that it would have told strongly against that 
love of home which is so marked a feature in the Yusufzai (and indeed tm all 
Afghan) character. The Yusufzai are 4 cheerful race, fond of music and much 
addicted to what we might call amateur theatricals. In these village representations 
it ig said that the British local official does not always figure to advantage. Each 
Yusufzai clan under its own chief forms an independent commonwealth, and owes 
on allegiance to others; so that when not bound together by the ties of common 
interest, they are rivals, much as the Scottish clans of 300 years ago were rivals on 
our English border. Raids and counter raids are the excitements which vary 
the round of religious observances and pilgrimages in times of peace, and these are 
so much a part of Yusufzai national existence that every village owns its warning 
drum, which assembles the men together for village defence the instant that scouts 
bring in warning of attack; and it is astonishing how soon the whole country- 
side can be called to arms by this means. A curious instance of rapidity ot 
action, and of the blind way in which they will follow the leadership of any 
mullah whose lying fanaticism is vigorous enough to rouse them into activity, was 
evidenced by their remarkable proceedings immediately before the Iate attack 
on. Malakand, A week or two, even a day or two, before the attack, active 
hostilities were no more anticipated by the Swatis themselves than by our own 
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political officers on the frontier. The mullah, as usual, was the motive power. 
Who instigated the mullah and set him in the field on this crusade we will not 
stop to inquire. But thus it happened that whilst there was distinctly “ unrest” 
amongst the Swati tribes-people for some months previous to the attack, there was 
no sign whatever of active aggression until a certain Fakir arose, called the Sartor 
Fakir or “ bareheaded” one. He had travelled far, and seen men and cities. He 
had been to Baghdad and to Turkestan, had visited the Amir at Kabul, and thence 
moved on to Buner, where he became custodian of a well-known ziarat or shrine. 
About the middle of July he set himself to work on the credulity of the Swatis, 
but he was generally accounted mad, and his assertions that he could feed thousands 
from a single pot of rice, and turn aside the bullets of the enemy were not generally 
accepted, On the 26th July, he appeared at Thana, which is the Khan Khel, or 
ruling village, of the Swat district in which Malakand and Chakdara are situated 
Here he had a following of lit a few boys.) He announced that he was about to 
turn the Feringhi out of Malakand, but finding it still somewhat difficult to obtain 
a following, he is said to have actually made a start on Malakand with his half 
fledged supporters, asserting that if the men of Thana would not help him, the 
intervention of heavenly hosts would complete the defeat of the enemy; but he 
pointed out that in the distribution of loot that would certainly follow, the Thana 
people must be content to stand aside, This was too much for the eupidity of the 
Swati, About a thousand men joined his standard at once, and the Khan of Thana 
himself taking a comfortable view of the proceedings from a Tonga which waa 
driven after the rabble, a sudden tush was made—so sudden and so determined, that 
the political officer (Major Deane) had barely time to issue his warning when the 
tide broke against Malakand, Otnee the action commenced, tribes-people flocked in 
from every quarter, and the fury of their fighting is attested by every officer who 
witnessed it. General Meiklejohn, who commanded at Malakand, told me that 
when the cavalry was able to act in the open against these half-armed people, he 
saw them turn to meet the charge with sticks and stones. We need not think of 
the Swatis as a degenerate and cowardly race. They fonght like the Arab races 
of the Sudan—like Zulus—like Afridis ; and we may be thankful that they were 
not armed like Afridis. 

But we must leave the Swatis and turn to a totally different people. The 
Afridi is not an Afghan and admits of no connection with the Afghan. He is 
more probably of Indian extraction, and has ‘accepted the faith of Islam: but he 
is an indifferent Mahomedan, having adopted any sectarian doctrine that suits his 
views. He lives in a country that differs in most i rportant geographical 
features from the land of the Swati. No high road to India runs through his 
doniains, Tis head-quarters at Maidan are a sort of en! de sae, possessing no 
strategic importance whatever; but he believes in his country and he loves it 
as @ terrestrial Paradise Like the Swati he boasta of an tinconquered 
independence, and with much more reason; for his ancestral highlands, dovetailed 
geograplically between the Kbaibar and the Kuram are 80 innccessitile, and aa 
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well adapted to defensive tactics, that they have bean prudently left alone by 
successive Kabul rulers, who saw nothing to be gained by the troublesome 
conquest of a country which leads nowhere, whilst they were in easy 
possession of all the surrounding districts. The independence of the Afridi has 
been the independence of a bee's nest in the midst of cultivation, and he has been 
ao long undisturbed that like the Yusufzai of Buner, he had come to the conclusion 
that a special providence would always intervene to turn aside the invader, He 
has, at any rate, taken his own measures to turn aside the explorer ; for until the 
late campaign in Tirah, no efforts to bring those interesting highlands within 
the pale of barder topographical mapping hgs ever been successful. 

The Afridi is said to owe his present laxity in religious discipline to an 
Afehan adventurer named Bazid, who, finding his heresies repudiated by the 
Vuaufgais in the middle of the sixteanth century, betook himself to Tirah; and 
there discovered a people whom they exactly suited, It is worth noting that the 
Chamkanni tribe, who live on the western borders of Tirah, are supposed to be 
degenerate Afghans who have fallen away from the true faith, and are now 
classed as infidels and heretics by Duranis and Yusuizais alike. Politically the 
Afridi no more interests himself in the Swati than he does in the Laplander or 
Esquimaux, and yet it would be incorrect to say that the Swat rising had no 
disturbing influence in Tirab. Any rising on the border has a disturbing influence 
throughout the adjoining districts ; and Saiad Akbar, the prophetic Mullah of Tirah, 
probably used precisely the same arguments as an incentive to active hostilities 
that the mad fakir in the first instance, and the Hada mullah, in the second, had 
preached on the hills in Swat and Mohmand. Fortunately for us the Afridia were 
comparatively slow in responding. Their government is perhaps the most 
decentralized government in the world, and its machinery works apasmodically. 
They have neither a well recognised head of the whole tribe, nor a single village 
which could boast of being a capital town either for purposes of trade or govern- 
ment. On the top of am ill-constructed shed in Bagh (which is geographically 
about the centre of the great Maidan plam) their councils are wont to meet, 
and intertribal affairs are discussed with much acrimony, and no little danger 
to the county representatives. A useful assistance to parliamentary argument is 
said sometimes to be found in their weapons, one of which was triumphantly 
pointed out to our officers, It was an antiquated old pistol with a deadky power 
of scattering slugs and other missiles with impartial effect at short distances; 
and it waa said to be a most useful support in jirgah controversy, 

I have said that there is no recognised head of the great «Afridi tribe; 
I might almost say there is no recognised head even to the section, or clan, of 
that tribe. Every chief of « family is practically a law unto himself and to his 
family, if he is only strong enough to hold his own, Blood feuds and murderous 
reprisals, carried out mm deadly vengeance for a breach of the Afridi code of 
honour (which is real enough, although crude and crooked) may be called common 
domestic incidents, and this leads to a curious absence of that amalgamat wi far 
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purposes of self-protection, which is indicated by walled and fortified villages such 
as are common elsewhere on the frontier. Division of authority also leads to 
peculiar difficulties in the matter of our political relations with these people. 
I believe that one single clan (the Zakka Khel) were represented in the final 
jirgah at Peshawar by about seventy chiefs Although the various clans, 
Malikdin Khel, Kambar Khel, Zakka Khel, ete, will combine against a common 
invader, they live under ordinary cireumstauees in a state of deadly animosity 
in their own country, and under quite different conditions of social existence. 
For instance, we have so many Malikdin Khel and Kambar Khel in the ranks 
of our native regimenta, as to lead to a suspicion that nearly every fighting 
man in those clans must have passed through our ranks, The Zakkas, on the 
other hand, send us but few recruits. They are the preat salt traders of the 
community, and the advantage that they possess in holding lands which stretch 
from the centre of Tirah to the plains of Peshawar on the one side, and to the 
Passes into Afvhanistan on the other, gives them a peculiar advantage in 
commercial puranite. 

With all his hereditary instinct towards treachery and cruelty, we must adinit 
that the Afridi has shown himself to be a right good soldier in the field, and he 
is frequently in himself a right good fellow in private life. His open-mindedness 
towards his hereditary enemy is as marked os is his occasional vindictiveness 
towards his fellow clansman. Family ties are nothing to him if they clash with 
that code of morality which requires him to be true to his salt. I have heard of 
an Afridi sepoy who, when urged to pick off the leader of a band of frontier 
miiders with his rifle, certainly exhibited a good deal of bad marksmanship; but 
he left it to the end of the fight to explain that the leader whom he was requested 
to shoot (and whom he so often missed) was his own father. But I really do 
not believe that they would all of them be so particular. 

When arrayed against us the Afridi has shown himself to be as brave a 
soldier, as he is a capable markaman, His great natural intelligence has not only 
taught him how to use his rifle, but how to combine under able leadership. And 
latterly, he has learnt some of the lessons taught by civilized warfare. It was 
only towards the end of the campaign that we found out (too late unfortunately 
to save us from much loss for want of this knowledge) that our wounded would be 
cared for, and our dead respected, This is a great advance in the ethics of savage 
frontier war; und goes very far to make up for the difficulty we have experienced 
(and may yet again experience) in meeting well-trained soldiers in a fiold entirely 
suited to their tactics, armed with the best of modern weapons. 

And we may note that the Afridi is still well armed in spite of our efforts to 
disarm him. With all the astuteness of the canny Scotch clansmen of three 
centuries ago, he has been able to retain all his best weapons whilst tnaking up 
the tale of arms to be surrendered at the conclusion of the late campaign. ris 
old fnend of mine who is almost as well acquainted with the hichla | 
Indian frontier as with his own Scottish renin mae haps 
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Montrose some quaint records of English frontier fighting of the past; and he 
found that the necessity for delivering up arms formerly lei to quite a brisk 
trade between Scotland and the Continent, Cheap weapons were imported in 
laree quantities for delivery to the English generals. 

And now, whilst apologising for myself as a most inefficient anthropologist 
(for I have not even a rudimentary acquaintance with that science) I may perhaps 
be permitted to advocate the absolute necessity for a careful study of the people 
with whom we have to deal, of their idiosyncrasies, and especially of their history, 
fs an assistance in reaching right conclusions as regards our future relations with 
them. Tt seems to me that if you study the history of Afghanistan and its most 
unstable government propped up from its earliest infancy by external assistance 
from India; if you read rightly the story of our own advance from the stage of 
commercial pioneers to that of Empire in India, and note the struggles of the a 
India Company against the greatness thrust upon it of territorial possessi 
and ‘political sovereignty, you will require no political prophet to guide 
conclusions to an issue, Policy is, after all, only a retarding or a ASS 
agency in those great movements which attend the development of nations; 
and it can never lighten the burden of England’s responsibility as the greatest 
civilizing agent that the world has ever seen. 
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Tue long extended north-west frontier of India presents so many ethnographical 
problems of the highest interest for scientific study that I need hardly apologise 
for introducing a part of it to your notice this evening—a part which is very little 
known, and hag but lately fallen within the pale of geographical survey, It is not 
s0 very long ago that the passenger by the North-Western Railway from Karachi 
to Multan could look westward and, for a great part of his journey, see absolutely 
to the utmost limit of our frontier mapping. A blank high -wall of impassable 
hills marked the line where the plains of Sind came to an end, and beyond 
the face of those hills all was lost in conjecture. It is this borderland of 
Baluchistan, including the maritime province of Maknin, which stretches west- 
wird from India to the Persian Gulf, with which we have to deal at present, and 
which offers so many ethnographical problems for solution as to have filled the 
souls of explorers with despair. In the course of surveying the country we have 
learned something of the ethnographic characteristics of the country generally, and 
we have had opportunity for verifying the conclusions expreased by those few 
scientific observers who have paid any attention to this wilderness previously ; but 
surveyors are not anthropologists, and their time for inquiry in this particular 
branch of science is short. If therefore I express the views that I have adopted 
from such cursory éxamination as I have been able to make, you will understand 
that it is quite as much with the object of gaining information, as of giving it, that 
I venture to address you. 

Geographically this is a most important corner of Asia. It lies between 
Persia and India; the high roads from the west to the promised land of the east 
run through it, either passing up its narrow valleys to Kalat and Quetta, or 
following a more southerly coast route to the Indus delta. Sistan, once “the 
granary of Asia,” lies on the north-west of Makrin; Persia is to the west, and India 
to the east. On the south is the Arabian Sea, and on the north a desolate expanse 
of sandy desert which fills up the map between Makrin and the great Helmond 
river, Through Maknrin a ceaseless tide of human emigration has set from the 
very earliest periods of which there is traditional record, and it would certainly 
appear that this tide has ever set eastward. We know that Alexander strugeled 
through from east to west, but his was a military expedition, not a national 
lett their flotsam stranded in the Makrin hills, but whether historically or 
traditionally, all the great tides which have swept through the country, tides from 
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Syrii, from Mesopotamia, from Persia, from Arabia, have passed from west to 
east, and, historically, have all been directly connected with the command of the 

Small wonder then that we find in Southern Baluchistan a most extraordinary 
conglomeration of mixed Asiatic nationalities. Medes ond Persians, ancient 
Chaldeans, Arabs, Turks, Monguls, Skyths, Rajputs and aboriginals; even Sikhs 
and Ethiopians have left their mark on Makrin, and the lost threads of many 
an ancient history or national tradition might be picked wp here, were scientific 
anthropologists to turn their attention to the country. All this part of Baluchistan 
separating India from the Persian province of Khorasan is a difficult and dangerous 
country to pass through. It is for the most part a wilderness of hills, of jagged, 
barren, dry, and unprofitable hills, but intersected by valleys which here and 
there are not only fertile, but exceedingly beautiful, Taking them as a whole 
these narrow intersecting valleys run east and west, and afford an excellent high- 
way to those who know how to approach them at either end. Alexander (lid not 
know how to tnake use of these natural highways of the country, and was soon 
hopelessly entangled in the maze of difficult and rough till country which 
surrounds them. The Arabs did know how to use them, and for centuries 
maintained a great trade high-road right through Maknin to India. Not only so, 
they possessed great cities and a cultured and wealthy population of merchants 
in them, who were renowned through the world for their probity and fair dealing. 
And yet it is difficult to conceive that, were it not for the value of the coast and 
its harbours and of the rights and properties of that great trade highway, even those 
wonderful people, the pre-Mahommedan Arabs, would have cared much for the 
occupation of that sun-dried wilderness. It is true that the climate may have 
been different in the early centuries of our era to what itis now, Now, but for 
a few months of respite in the winter, the ceaseless blaze of furnace heat is such, 
that in parts of Makran even flies find the burden of hfe imtolerable, anid the sun- 
cracked earth refuses the boon of water, except at far distant intervals. The 5.W. 
monsoon hardly touches Makriin, which partakes much more of the climate of 
Eastern Persia than of that of Western India. Yet this is the country which 
so teems with the evidences of occupation by so many successive waves of 
oriental humanity, that I hardly know which section of it is most eee or 
most interesting, It may perhaps be best to sketch generally what we actually 
find there, and leave scientific deductions to more advanced students of anthro- 
pological science; for the sclence of ethnography and of anthropology is yet in 
its infancy in India, With easier means of communication, and the advance of 
direct and intimate relations between England and India which will arise therefrom, 
we shall no doubt find European scientista selecting a field for research which is 
left at present to the leisure opportunities of hard-worked Indian officials, 

The very earliest occupants of this geographical link between Persia and India 
of whom we read anywhere, appear to be those hairy, fish-eating savages whom the 
Greska encountered near Tomeros (which I have identified with the modern Hingol 
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river delta) who lived im huts built of tish-bones, used therr long neils as fish knives; 
and fought with wooden pikes hardened in the fire, There is nothing apocryphal 
about this description. A people of that sort must have been there in primeval 
times, aud evidences of their existence in the jungles of Western India until 
(Mite recently are not wanting, They have, however, long since disappeared from 
regions where there were no forests to shelter them, and they gave place in Makrin 
to a race of builders, erectera of stone dwellings that are founil in immense numbers 
clustered on the sides of certain hills, and which have long been a puzzle to local 
investivators. Colonel Mockler, who was for some time politivally employed on the 
Makriin coast, has gone farthest of anyone in unravelling the mystery which 
surrounds them. These buildings are constructed of slabs of limestone which 
abounds in Sonthern Baluchistan, in the form of small- rectangular con- 
structions (the slope of a hill sometimes forming one side) with doors facing 
westwards. They are locally known os Damb, and the hills on which they 
cluster are called Damba Koh. No one yet has successfully nnravelled. the 
riddle of the Damba Koh, although several theories have been advanced. IT should 
not be surprised if they are eventually traced to a connection with other buildings, 
intermixed with strange stone circles, which are found along the western highlands 
of India stretching down through north and south Arcot, and which are now 
credited to the Pandomanagai—the race of little people—the pygmies of India, 
communities of whom are still to be found in the south, If so, this is the earliest, 
record of that gradual and ceaseless migration southwards which has resulted 
in filling wp the ethnographic reservoirs of Southern India with innumerable 
Dravidian tribes. 

But as far as Southern Balochistan is concerned the pygmies (if ever they 
were there) have long since disappeared. Gone, too, are many of those Dravidian 
peoples who once made Maknin all their own; including those who followed the 
Mesopotamian custom of burying their dead in pots,as well as some of those 
who opposed Alexander's advance. They may have joined the great army of 
lost tribes, or they may still be represented (as I believe them generally to be) 
amongst the Dravidian people of Central and Southern India; but their place in 
Makrin knows them no more. But if some have disappeared, many have 
remained, and we can to this day identify moat of the tribes mentioned by 
Herodotus as occupying the 17th Satrapy of the Persian Empire, or by Arrian as 
joining in the extermination of the Greek army. It is more than probable that 
the great Brahui tribe (the only one that has made solid headway against the 
Arals) who occupy all Sarawdin and Jalawiin, the east and west highlands of. 
Kalat stretching down the frontier southwards from Quetta, is Dravidian, 
mixed no doubt with non-Dravidian elements, amongst which there is mn 
affiliate| Mongul people who form a very strong and important section of 
this borderland community, It is only quite lately that it has been possible 
to survey the wild wilderness of rugged highland territory that is oceupied by 
the Mingal or Mongul clans, It should be noted that the name Brahui (or 
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Bar Rohi) carries with it the same signification as Rohilla, or Kohistani, or as the 
Parikanoi of the Greeks, or the _Acead of ancient Mesopotamia. It means simply 
“ mountaineer.” 

From the neighbourhood of Kalat southwards towards Karachi there is an 
_ exeeedingly rough tract of the Sind border. Here, in the narrow and constricted 
valleys which intersect the ragged and pathless maze of the frontier barrier of 
mountains (a barrier which is nowhere open to practicable routes and which is one 
of the roughest and toughest areas ever brought under survey), we find nothing but 
Brahuis and Mingals. In the extreme south the little triangular province of Las 
Bela is peopled by Rajputs, one of those reflex waves from India of which I have 
spoken, Itis « comparatively recent wave. West of the Dravidian area we find 
a colony of pure Persian extraction—the Naoshirwanis. They also are said to 
be comparatively recent arrivals in the land. They are at any rate a finer race of 
Persinna than any I have met with in Eastern Persia, and many notable border 
warriors have been numbered amongst the Naoshirwani chiefs of Kharan. 

Beyond these again, throughout Southern Baluchistan and Makran, are tribes 
innumerable, many of which were known in the days of Herodotus, and some of 
which have figured as the ruling people of their time—chief amongst the crent 
confederation of tribes. Amongst such are the Boledi, spoken of by Ptolemy, who 
nre still locally recognised as a survival in the seats of the mighty, though they 
have long been dispossessed of their country by 4 people of Sikh extraction called 
Gichki. Their ancient royalty is now represented by one old lady whose name is 
Miriam, and who is exceedingly cunning in needlework. Speaking in most general 
terms, it may be said of Southern Baluchistan that lowest in the seale of all these 
tribal communities and subdivisions are those people of ancient Persian stock who 
spread all through Southern Asia in the days when Southern Asia was all Persian. 
These Tujaks are the tillers of the soil, the slaves and husbandmen, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water throughout the land, and may often be recognised by their 
tribal designations, though they usually claim affinity with some tribe higher than 
themselves in the social scale. Overlying and overspreading this once dominant 
Persian brotherhood are those Semitic (Arab) racea, who of all the conglomeration 
of this mixed Baluch community ore the most interesting and the most worthy of 
eareful study. For the story of the Arab occupation, first of Sistan, then of Makrin, 
and finally (having command of the sea), of all Western India, cannot fail to be 
interesting to us from many points of view. 

The vomplete history of that magnificent instrument of civilisation, the 
Arab nation, has yet to be written, but it lins always appeared to me that in 
the construction of such outlines of it as we possess, the limits of space which 
are drawn round the story, whether of time or of locality, are far too narrow, 
We are accustomed to think of the Arabs as a great conquering people who 
commenced their national career by carrying the banners of Islam through the 
world, and stamping their faith om its great civilised communities, Hut if 
by Arabs, we mean the inhabitants of Arubin, history aml tradition alike {ui 
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us in unravelling the first beginnings of their civilising mission in the world, 
History teaches us that they were a great fichting people. Tradition informs 
ua that they were a great mercantile people, long before they took to the 
sword. 

Who were those people who came up from the sea and taught the Turanian 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia to build temples to the planets and to cast oside 
their demenology? Who were they who carried the first rudiments of the 
science of navigation trom the Eastern seas to the Mediterranean; whose ships 
left no ) known shores unvisited in the gradual development of western commerce f 
? icians you will say—but who were the Iheenicians? If we are to trust to 
what we are now told about thei, they started for the Mediterranean from the 
Rahrein islands (where their tombs now stand) the ancient names of which, wé are 
told, are Tyros and Sidodona, and they were a well developed race of builders and 
traders even when they left their original home on the Arabian coast. In 
the early centuries of our cra they were as completely masters of the eastern 
seas as we are now. Wherever they spread in search of trade, through Africa, 
or Western Europe, or Eastern Asia, there they carried the science of building, 
irrigation, and road making with them, and there they established trade centres 
and colonies, 

Our own first begmmings in the science of ocean navigation were borrowed 
from the Arabs, Our first great sailing ships were modelled on the Arab “ buggalow ” 
or *dhow.” Their science has stood still whilst we have progressed till we have 
arrived at an “Oceanic” and a “Majestic.” Our naval terms are Arabic, What 
else is “admiral,” or the names of our smaller craft,“ harge,” “ dinghy,” and the 
apparently good old English word “jolly-boat”? The corresponding boat, in 
Arabic ia“ jalaba,"and as the other names are clearly Arabic I do not see why that 
should not be. So that we need not be surprised if there are evidences of Arab 
influences, and probably of Arab occupation, in Africa nud India, and on the 
Persian and Maknin coasts, long before the days of Islam. It is trne that they did 
not actually oceupy Sistan and Makrin till after the downfall of the Persia 
monarchy; but they possessed widespread settlements there long. before the 
invasion of India by Mahomed Kassim in 705 a.p. It was their occupation of 
Makrin, combined with the command of the sea, that so signally assisted the 
progress, not only of that most successful invasion, but of a simultaneous expedition 
for the conquest of China, Sistan, Makrin, and Southern Baluchistan, ag well 
as Sind, are all full of their records in brick and stone. In Sistan there are 
to be found the remains of .cities of brick-built houses, and tombs which are 
of the structure of those which now stand in the cities of Southern Arabia. 
In Baluchistan and Makrin there are thousands of relies of splendidly 
constructed “bunds” or dams to form water reservoirs for irrigation purposes 
where water is searce. I need not tell you of the remains of the great medieval 
cities which formed a line through Makrin to India almost from end to end: of 
the groups of decorated tombs sacred to the memory of the Khalmat chiefs ; of 
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the stone sepulchres of the kings at Tatta,in Sind. All these things are written 
of elsewhere, The point on which I wish to insist is that the Arabs are on the 
frontier still. Ask any Baluchi whom you may meet, and he will almost certainly 
say that he is an Arab of the prophet’s own tribe, and that his tribe came from 
Aleppo. 

Tt is possible that there are few prre Arabs in the border country. We 
know that in the time of the great Arab invasion of India through Makrin the 
Arab troops, who were mostly drawn from Syria, never saw their country again, 
nnd they brought no women with them. It is probable therefore that there was 
originally mach admixture in the ranks of the Baluch tribes of Arab extraction, 
just as there is in the Tajnk tribes of quasi Persian extraction, and it is not 
improbable that more of the mixed races have stayed to make this their-country 
than of the pure bred Arabs who must have come over in thousands during the 
éenturies in which they held the dominant power in the Indus valley. However 
that may be, it is certain that the Arab tongue has disappeared from the Indus 
valley as completely as it has from Maknin,and that the language of all tribes 
alike is now that archaic form of Persian which we call Baluchi. 

According to Sir H. Elliot (who quotes Ferishta), the Arabs never really 
colonized Sind, and their ocoupation of the Indus valley terminated with Al Kadir 
in 1031, Yet they occupied Makrin, and a great part of the Persian coast, long 
after the last of the Kalifs had been starved in his treasury at Bagdad, for we have 
the evidence of Marco Polo in 1290 that “the most part of the people in Kez 
Macoran are Saracens. They live by merchandise and industry, for they are 
professed traders and carry on much traffic by sea and land.” 

The most prominent of the Arab tribes are‘now included in the great Confedera- 
tion of Rinds) Rinds are to be found under that designation in two groups, one 
to the north-east of Kalat, which includes the Marris, Bugtis, Bozdars, etc, and one 
in Makran massed about the lower Kej valley near Mand. These latter are usually 
known as the Rinds of Mand. Tut the desert bred Rekis, the Sinjaranis of the 
‘Helmund, and many other tribes all call themselves Rind, and all subscribe to 
the same old tradition that their progenitors were Khoreish Arabs who were driven 
from Syria by the persecution of the Kaliph Yejid at the end of the seventh 
century. But there have been tribes in Sind in comparatively recent times who 
elaim direct connection with Arabia, Such were the Khalmatis who are tradition- 
ally supposed to come from Oman, who took ther name from Khalmat on the 
Makran coast, where they settled ere they finally migrated to Sind, and became 
a powerful and dominant people in the lower Indus valley and the plains of Las 

It is long since every vestige of the medieval Arab cities of Makrin aud Béla 
has disappeared, go far as buildings are concerned, but the tombs of the Khalmats 














are still there, grouped in clusters on rising ground, overlooking the rivers and 
plaina, wherever a fairer prospect than usual greets the eye, and commends itsell 
to a sense of natural beauty, There wre many of them within reach of Karachi, 
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and in simplicity of design and construction, allied to an equally simple grace of 
geometric ornamentation, I know of nothing to equal them elsewhere. I believe 
the Khalmatis have disappeared altogether, but of this I am not quite certain, 
The carvings on these tombs are as fresh and clean cut as if they had been 
fashioned yesterday, but in that exceptionally dry climate they may be many 
centuries old all the same. To put it broadly, all the best of the Baluchis are 
Arabs by descent, and the best of the Baluchis are the best of our frontier tribes- 
men, We do not see many of them in our ranks as sepoys. Eney, oo not care 
about the discipline of regular service, and our so-called Baluch regime 

some of our so-called Highland regiments, are not distinguished for the: mumber 
of recruits who answer exactly to the regimental designation. But as border 
robbers and raiders, as light horsemen of the heroic type, they have probably been 
unequalled since the days of the Parthians. 

The true Baluch chief is a gentleman hy nature and heredity, a gentleman 
such as one may meet in Arabia, self-posseased, courteous, free, yet graceful in his 
hearing, an accomplished horseman, a man of the world, who is not to be discon- 
certed by such trifles as a want of linguistic knowledge or the surroundings 
of civilised existence to which he is unaccustomed. [ have seen an Arab chief 
sit down to breakfast in a company of officers on board ship. He“ came from 
the country,” and had probably never seen a knife and fork before, Possibly he 
had never satin a chair. Certainly he did not know a word of English, nor his 
entertainers a wordof Arabic, yet he retained not only his dignity but his ease, 
and in half-an-hour he was complete master of the situation. There is much of 
this secoir finire in the Baluch, who is as distinct from the Pathin who joatles 
him on the frontier border as a Circassian chief is from a Levantine. 

I have often been asked why it is that our control of the southern borderland 
1s 80 Touch more effective than that of the north. It is very much due to our 
atrategical position there. We are not merely facing the Baluch independent 
tribes; we are at the back of them, and their country is more easily approached 
from the back. (Quetta is not merely o block in the way of an advance into 
India; it is the metropolis of Baluchistan, occupying a central dominant position 
from the control of which there is no escape. But there is also to be considered 
the difference in the national characteristics of the two races, Both are subject to 
tribal organisation, but the Pathin is individually more independent, acknowled@ing 
no authority but the tribal jirgah, and surrendering his freedom of action only at 
the voice of the mullah. The head of every Pathtin household considers himself 
a chief in his own right, as good as any other chief in his clan. The Baluch, on 
the other hand, is loyal and true to the acknowledged head of his tribe, and as 
much of 4 patriot as any highlander of the Seottish border. This much simplifies 
the political dealings of government with him. His method, too, of meeting an 
enemy in the field is different from that of the Pathén. Whew a Baluch warrior 
goes inte action he goes to stay. He will picket his a uniler the nearest tree, 
and tush into the thick of the fray with sword aa “shield, scorming to take 
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allvantage of cover, fighting with the traditional courage of the Arab in the 
open field, whether that field is in the valleys of Baluchistan, or in the Sundin. 
And the result ie the same in either case. 
Weall know what happened at Omdurman; but perhaps few followed the course 
of the brilliant little campuign lately conducted by Col. Mayne in the far rongher 
field of Maknrin. The Baluchia thought to overwhelm his little force in the open, 
just as the Khalifa thonght to overwhelm Kitchener. And when that notorious 
old freehooter and robber, well named Baluch Khan, found that individual courage 
was of no avail against better discipline and better arms, he put himeelf at the 
head of « gallant remnant of his force and went straight for the guns, He died 
I need not refer to the very different tactics adopted by the Afridi, who does 
not lack courage either, but much prefers atont cover and a long range rifle 
whether engaged in a national fight or 4 private vendetta. He will only fight like 
a Sikh or an Arab when he finds there is no other way of fighting. 
The varied characteristics of the two races are well summed up by Oliver in 
his charming book, Aeross the Border. The Baluch, be says, is “essentially a 
nomad, good-looking, frank, with well ewt features, black and well oiled flowing 
hair and beard, attired in a smock frock that is theoretically white, but never is 
washed save on the rare occasions when he goes toa durbar; and he is a general 
favourite, He isa bit of a buck, and when he finds himself passing into the sere 
and yellow he dyes his hair. It is not uncommon to find an old gentleman with 
eyebrows of deep black, and the tip of his beard gradually shading off through 
purple to red, to roots of pure white, His wife makes quite a toilet, and arranges 
her hair in many effective plaits; but any connection with soap and water would 
be voted by either as a mark of the worst effeminacy, He shares with the Pativin 
many of the virtues and vices peculiar to a wild and semi- -civilised people, but in 
many respects he presenta the most agreeable contrast. Both are given to 
hospitality, both ready to exact an eye for an eye, a life for a life, but the 
Baluch prefers to kill his enemy from the front and the Pathin from behind.” 
To both“ Allah is great ond Mahomed is his prophet,” but the Pathin is often 
a dangerous fanatic whilst the Baluch is perfectly willing to have his prayers said 






for him. As Ibbetson pithily puts it—"le has less of God in his head and less 
of the devil in his nature.” There is a story of a Baluch who, asked why he did 


not keep the feast of the Ramzan, replied that he was excused, as his chief was 
keeping it for him. “What are you doing?" said another to a pious Mahomedan 
who was saying his prayers in the plains. “Praying in the fear of God,” said the 
plainsman. “Come along to my hills,” rejoined the Baluch, “where we don't fear 
anybody.” Both have but dim perceptions of the difference between menm, and 
fin, preferring “the good old rule, the simple plan, that he should take who has 
the power, and he should keep who can.” 

The love of a Baluch for his horse has passed into a proverb all over the world. 
This again is an Arab instinct. If a Baluch catinot own a whole horse he will 
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heeome the propristor of one leg or more, as the case may be, and claims an 
equivalent share in the use of the antmal. Baluchis still prefer mares for their 
long rides over rough hills, although the original reason for this choice (the fact 
that mares are less inclined to lift up their voiees and scream to their companions 





when it is desirable to preserve strict silence) has passed away with their oppor- 
tunities for raiding; but I understand that this prejudice is fast disappearing. 


An Afghan would consider it beneath his dignity to ride a mare at all. His 
prejudices are in favour of the other sex. 


Taking him for all in all our frontier Arab has much to recommend him, 


I have sat in durhar with Sir Robert Sandeman and watched with admiration 


the magnificent forms of the Mari and Bugti chiefs clothed in clean white, bearing 


themselves as princes in the land; and the contrast with the gaily clad and 
much bejeweled Brahui royalties of Kalat has been almost too striking. Courage 
and loyalty are what one would naturally expect in such splendid human 
setting—and courage and loyalty is exactly what Sandeman found, and what he, 
of all men, knew best how to appreciate. 


Drsovsstox. 

Dr, Jons Benovor—tI should like to make a few remarks, from the point of 
view of a physical anthropologist, on the paper of the evening. It is interesting to 
Arabs in Baluchistan, and that he finds in the moral character of some at least of 
the Baluchis indications of an Arab leaven. But'I should much like to know 


whether he thinks that the pliysical aspect of these people is at all suggestive of 


Arab or Semitic descent. Their language, we know, isa Persian dialect, ie, it is 
Aryan, not Semitic. Tam not one of those who attach very great importance to 


language as an evidence of blood and descent: but it does afford some primd 


facie evidence. Now the Arab settlers in Makrin had certain atvantages which 
might have availed to enable even a minority to perpetuate their language. They 
were conquerors and rulers ; and their tongue waa that of a proselytizing religion, 
With this last advantage, even a subject minority may succeed in imposing its 
language on its rulers; this the Slava did on the Bulgarians, though, to judge from the 
physical type, the Bulgarian or Ugrian element was the more numerous. But the 
Arabs in Makrin failed. T suspect, therefore, that there is not much Arab blood 
there. The few photographs I have seen from Baluchistan have not given me the 


impression of belonging to Semites, They were those of soldiers, and the author 


tells us that the Kirds do not often enlist. Tf he could procure a few photographs 
of Kirds, or pure Baluchis, and of Praliuis, T think they would have considerable 
interest. 

Mr. J. Kensepy remarked that Sir T. Holdich's knowledge of Maktiin is go 
extensive that any theory he may express with regard to the origin of the Baluchis 
will necessarily carry weight. Moreover, he is not alone in his belief that the 
Baluchi tribes have a large proportion of Aral blood. That theory appears ty be 
mainly based in part upon the truditiona of the ¢lans, and in part npon physical 
resemblances. But I am. not sure that it is borne ont by history; and before 
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attacking an ethnological problem, it is always well to clear the ground if possible 
by a historical review. Now the general outlines of the ancient and medinval 
history of Mukrin are perfectly clear, however obscure the details. There are 
three distinct stages. The earliest stage is one of utter savagery, Nearchus found 
the'coast inhabited by the Ichthyophagi, a race of men who lived on fish, built 
their houses of fish-hones, had little corn, few sheep or goats, anil scooped shallow 
wells in the shingle for fresh water. The inland tribes knew something of agri- 
culture, but lived chiefly on dates, used poisoned arrows, and fortified their villages. 
Commerce between India and Persia by way of Makrin appears to have been 
utterly unknown. Alexander the Great had local guides, and was accompanied by 
u number of the aborigines; but he completely lost his way, and took 60 days to 
erosa the desert—a thine which could not have happened if caravan routes had 
been in existence, Nor does there appear to have been any commerce down to 
the first century 0c. ; for finds of Greeo-Ractrian coins in Makrin are extremely 
The advent of the Indo-Scythians in the first century mo, marks the next 
stage in the history of the country, and the introduction of a higher civilisation. 
These Indo-Scythians are known as Sakas. They gave their name to Sakastene or 
Sejistiin, and occupied the whole of Makrin and Sindh, forming a multitade of 
petty clans and kingdoms which were occasionally mnited under a single over-lord, 
These Sakas are supposed to have been of the same stock as the Parthians. Thetr 
names, Azes, Vonones, Spalirises, Pacores, etc., are similar to or identical with the 
Parthian ; their head-iress is similar; their com-types alike; and they use Pehlvi 
for their inscriptions. The Arsacid kings cultivated their friendship, anid often 
obtained their assistance, The Sakas, on the other hand, must be carefully distin- 
guished from the other great Indo-Seythic horde—the confederacy of the Yue-chi, 
in which the Kushins were supreme, The Kushiins expelled the Sakas from 
Afghanistan and the Northern Punjab; and the ancestral enmity of Afghans and 
Baluchis was anticipated by the feuds of these Indo-Scythians nineteen centuries 


The Sakas were the first to open up regular communications between India 
and Persia by way of Mekran, and more than one Sagsanian monarch, Parvez the 
lust among them, invaded India by this route. When the Arabs turned their 
attention to the conquest of India, their armies merely repeated what Persian 
armies had done before; and they had little difficulty in overrunning the country, 
But the country was uninviting; “water was scarce, the fruits were poor, and the 
robbers bold.” The Arabs pressed forward to the conquest of Sindh—a much 
niore difficult and protracted task. Arab chiefs of the purest blood led the invaders. 
and Hajjaj on one occasion despatched 6,000 Syrians from Aleppo. But the great 
mass of the invaders settled in Sindh Mansura and half a dozen other great 
towns were founded by Arabs, while the bulk of the Syrians settled in Al Mahfuza. 
On the other hand, we do not read of any Aral settlements in Makrin or its 
neighbourhood, except at Kandahar. The difference is strikingly brought out by 
Ibu Haukal, who remarks that, Arabic and Sindhian were spoken in Sindh, while 
in Makrin they used Persian and Mekranik. It is clear, 1 think, that while the 
Arab conquest made a profound impression upon Sindh, ite effect on Makriin was 
comparatively slight. These facts have a considerable bearing on the origin of the 
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therefore, is that they are connected either with the Sakas or the Arabs, Their 
pelitical constitution and their sapeech—a form of ancient Persian—connect them 
with the former. Moreover, if we do not regard them as representatives of the 
Sakas, the Sakas must have disappeared, The early Arab writers talk of Turka or 
Turcomans, by whom apparently Sakag are meant; and some modern travellers 
discover a resemblance between the Turcoman and the Baluchi clansman. The 
Arab settlements in Makriin were not extensive, nor was the country inviting, 
Tt is very probable that the Baluchi chiefs have a considerable amonnt of Arab 
blood in their veins, and they may often bear a striking resemblance to the 
Redawin, although their traditions point to Syria. But how far ean we judge of 
the clan by the chiefs? It seems to me more probable that the rank and file 
have preserved an unmixed strain, and it is among them that we mtist geek the 
solution of the problem, | 

Mr. W. Crooxr in the main agreed with the conclusions of Mr, J, Kennedy 
as to the origin of the Biluchis. He remarked that there can belittle doubt that 
their name ia of Sanskrit origin—a corruption of the term Mlechhha, applied to 
outcasts or offenders against Aryan customs. A small outlying colony af the 
tbe is found in the Muzaffarnagar district of the North-western Provinces, where 
they hove an evil reputation as cattle thieves and swindlers. They area turbulent, 
ill-conditioned class, who give much trouble to our police. 


Baluchis. They are admittedly not aborigines like the Brahuis. The presumption, 


ORDINARY MEETING. 
MARCH 14ra, 1899. 
C. H. Reap, Esq, ¥.S.A., President, in the Chair, 


The Minutes of the Inst Meeting were read and signed. 


The election of three Fellows was announced, via.:—J, 1). Pau, Eay., 
F. L. Gnrevrtre, Esq., and Mrs, M. A. Honsow, 


The Preswpent introduced Mr, FrrzGenap Manmiorr, who proceeded to 
ruil hia paper on “Secret Tribal Societies in West Africa.” 


This was replied to by the Count pe Carpi, who question“ some of 
Mr. Marriott's views; and a discussion waa carried on by Miss Kingsiey. Mr. 
T. J. ALLpnimas, Sir Joux Smarsan Sacra, and Mr. J. M. Hamu. 

Mr. Mankiorr briefly replied, and the PueamEnt congratulated the 
on having heard such a. carefully prepared paper and such 


CUSELOUW, 
& 


Mesting 
an instructive dis- 


A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Marriott, 
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THE SECRET SOCTETIES OF WEST AFRICA, 
By H. P. FrezceraLp MARrniorr. 


[ Abstract. | 
Moar of the so-called secret societies of West Africa are tribal and with them are 
bound up the traditions and customs of the people,so that their total extinction 
would he almost impossible, though modification appears in some cases to be 
desirably. ‘They are in their origin merely developments of the tribe to which they 

‘Apart from the law-giving and mystically religious societies, there are two 
othera which are not exactly tribal—one of which is the temporary or Poro 
association of Sierra Leone, The other comprises the murder or Leopard and 
Alligator Sovieties—which extend from Sierra Leone to the Niger, and possibly 
farther, and are found in many parta of West Africa. They are much feared and 
detested by respectable natives. The religions Poro Societies of Sierra Leone 
have been discussed in works by 0, W. Heckethorn and the Poro and many others 
by Rev. J. 25 Abayomi Cole. 

The societies of the Gold Coast are harmless, secret religious fraternities and 
tribal institutions, Katahwiri (for men) in which the ceremony of clothing ata 
certain age plays an important part. It includes circumeision (teteafo) and the 
teaching of mystic folklore and dancing. Katahwiriba is a similar society for 
women. Nanim, “our ancestors,” is another men’s society, more mystic and kept 
more secret than the Katahwirt 

In the Niger territory the partly religious societies are known os Egbo or 
Igbo, deriving their title from the country of that name, of which the original 
meaning ia “tiger” or “leopard,” implying that this part of the country was once 
infested by these animals, or it may refer to a Pentty whoge name was derived 
from that animal. The most important Egho Society is that of Old Kalabar, 
where the native government is founded on it and the king and chiefs are 
members. Its head is the Abaw-Efik, a sort of high priest who receives his 
authority from the Fgbo chiefs, and while he retains it no one is safe from his 
power unless he can pay him well. There are eleven grades, the entrance fee of 
which varies from seventy-five iron bars to four hundred brass rods. Miss 
Kingsley in a note informs the writer that “the Abaw-Efik is keeper of the 
‘Ndém Efik (the great (1)dém of Kalabar); but in the execution of his office he is 
subjected to so many restrictions, the violation of which the "Ndém Efik punishes 
with death, that his office is not desired and is frequently vacant,” 

At Old Kalaber, on “ Brass" Egvbo day, a yellow flag is raised on the king's 
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house, and none but the privileged are allowed to walk abroad. A pieoe of yellow 
cotton nailed on any one'a door implies the protection of * Brass” Kaho. When 
aman meets the "Ndém of a higher grade of Egbo than that to which he belongs, 
he limps by humbly asif the sight had deprived him of strength, Every ninth 
duy during an Egho meeting, a man goes about the town disguised as a spirit, 
with leave to flog anyone he meete who is of a lower grade or who does not belong 
to the society. This is the "Ndém who carries in his left hand a bunch of green 
leaves and in his right a great cow-hide whip. He wears a black vizard and his 
whole body is covered with bamboo matting. He always has a bell fastened to 
his side to announce his arrival. A chief with a similar bell is depicted in one of 
the Genin plaques.’ In New Kalabor the Juju King is held in higher reverence 
than the Civil Chieftain. 

Among the [bibeo tribe we find various societies. The Uluga,“ pig's nose,” 
watch farms, act as councillors in palavera, execute people sentenced to death by 
impalement at cross-rouds. Tf a wife rons away from her husband the society will 
restore her, and if she dares to abscond again her parents’ house will be sacked or 
destroyed. They kill with a stone anyone caught stealing yams. They sacrifice 
animals over bodies of dead chieftains and bury chief and slaves with him, They 
do not permit girls to wear clothes till they are pregnant and have gone to live 
with their husbands, 

The Ayaka summons the society to meet in the bush, when all who are not 
members have to close their houses and put ont their fires. They have a form of 
trial by ordeal Five women are brought from different villages to a king's house. 
Sasswood and the salamander lizard are beaten up with a little water in a mortar. 
The priest firat drinks from the ordeal cup and then passes it to the accused, who 
all drink. They are then shut up, those who are innocent vomit; the guilty die 
and their bodies are cast into the bush. They protect children of dead witehes 
anil collect the debts of their parents by intimidating the debtors at night. They 
listen to what people are saying and threaten exposure if they do not pay a bribe. 
They drive herds of cattle through the town at night, blowing horna and making 
hideous noises. They are said to have the power of talking to a cocoanut tree, 
when all the fruit falls down, and they eat the contents without injuring the nuts. 
They are able to smell out anyone who watches their proceedings, when they duck 
him in streams and leave him up to his neck in mud. A man who underwent this 
punishment was unable to speak for a fortnight. No woman knows anything of 
these people. No one dares to give information on pain of impalement or 
providing « slaves a substitute. They are supposed to live in the sacred graves, 
where twins are thrown away, and lepers, those dying of small-pox, the deformed, 
and children dying before they cut their teeth are buried. No woman dares to ent 
firewood in the forests they occupy. | 
wi os SS asa at tt 

| ae ort they force the parents to curry her 
‘ Journ. Anthrop. Inst. xxvii, Plate XX, Fig. 2. 
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to another town to find a husband. They act as jesters, and mock at all deformed 
people or ridicule thieves and gluttons in public. They are accompanied in their 
nightly parades by a dog with bells. 

The "Mbuike come out dressed im grass, led by a man daneing like a bear. 
They carry a bag filled with short hard-wood sticks and stones, with which they 
pelt anyone they meet. 

Each Egbo Society has its own special idols, horned wooden masks, grass, 
bamboo or cocoanut matting, dresses, bells, and other strange objects, among which 
are black wooden rattles, shaped like hour lasses, open at both enils, and 
¢onteining several wooden clappers. Some of the idols, when properly invoked, 
are suppoeed to be able to anawer questions regarding stolen property and 
similar matters. In some the lower jaw is worked by a concealed cord. The lower 
jaws of some of the masks also move. The small brown masks and the coloured 
masks, on the authority of Mr. Eveleigh Smith, are worn during Egbo plays. 
Children can belong to it and wear masks, Women and outsiders cannot wear 
them The white masks appear to be worn only by members of the first grade, 
and those black and horned by those fully initiated. Women, on pain of death, 
are not allowed to see the black masks. The meaning of the tattoo marks on the 
masks is not clear. Possibly they may be some tribal sign. According to Mr. 
Eveleigh Smith the Thibie Egbo Society has only two grades, the lowest, as 
heing the initiatory stage. Their dress is a simple garment with sleeves and legs, 
into which the wearer enters through o hole in the chest, Round the ankles is 
a frinae made of fibres of the Rattia palm knotted together. The higher grade has 
dresses covered with palm-leaf which are very elaborate. 

Higher again than the Ebo is the Idiong or Idion, which none but a member 
of the Egbo can join, According to Mr. Eveleigh Smith this fraternity is open to 
all, either slaves or freemen; but probably a slave could not attain the higher 
positions, The first stage is merely probationary and the fee is about 800 or 1,000 
Manillas or cirelet composed chiefivy of iron and worth from led. to ljd After 
payment of the fee the candidate goes through a mite, namely, consisting of 
feasting and dancing and is given a ring or cirelet of palm fibre which he wears 
on his head until he can afford to pay the fee for initiation into the higher grade, 
On attaining this he wears a larger ring covered with goat-skin, Various pointa 
projecting from the circlet indicate the rank of the officials of the society. If the 
ring is wantonly destroyed the member loses his mghts and has to pay again for 
their restoration. There are society secrets which no member dare to divulge. 
The rules forbid lying, theft, adultery, and are faithfully observed. Women can. 
join the order and then are raised to an equality with men ; if they commit adultery 
no one will punish or reprowch them, 

All members of the society can travel without danger. It is said they 
have an inner sanctuary into which only the high priest is admitted. They also 
profess to be rain-makers, and offer fowls and goats before idols for this purpose. 
A European if accompanied by a friendly Idion man can travel anywhere in safety, 
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Human sacrifices are sometimes practised among the Ibibios at the funeral 
rites of their kings, when a new market is opened or the trade of 4 market need: 
improving. It is alao done at the performance of a religions pluy called Aikon. 
The victim, who is a slave, may be of either sex, but a boy or girl is preferred to 
anadult. The victim is held down while the executionér beheads him with a 
sharp tmatchet, not with one but with several blows, Each person present is 
supposed to tap the head with a small knife. The skull is finally put in the King's 
Ju-ju house, This play is performed yearly st the yam digging season. The 
people wear red cotton caps which they dip in the'blood of the victim. 

At another play a large bamboo table is brought out, over which hangs a long 
cloth reaching the ground. On the table are placed little figures representing men 
and women, ‘These are made to move about and dance like marionettes. ‘The 
operator is a man concealed under the table, Figures are also placed in the 
house erected for the spirits of the dead. These houses are regarded as sacre/|, 
but they are allowed to decay under the influence of time and weather, 

In a place far up the Kivo-Ibo river, close to Aru, is supposed to be a holy 
Wotan who knows everything and can utter oracles. Ouily two persons, generally 
litigants, can visit the place at the same time. The inysterions voice calls to one 
or the other to confess judgment. It has heen said that the defeated party is 
supposed to be slain by the spirit ; anyhow he never returng home, for if he did hia 
friends would not recognise him and would treat him as an evil spirit, Attached 
to this place is said to be a sort of priesthood, called * Long Ju-ju men.” 

At Little Popo in Togoland is o secret society known as Afi, considered ta 
be higher than Egbo. They pretend to a knowledge of some sort of ocenlt 
sCLenre. 

Nearly all these tribal societios oblige their initiates te undergo ¢ciremmcision, 
This may be one of the reasons Why Muhammadans often obtain membership, 
They have perhaps some connexion with the society known in Egypt as Siri, of 
which there are various developments in the Sudan and Senegambia, devoted to 
the study of occult science. 

The writer ends by suggesting that the Colonial Governments might utilise 
some of these societies in the cause of law and order, 





Discussion. 
The Prestpeyr, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Marriott for his paper, 
aaid that he thought the information that had been laid before them was of great 
interest. Tt had not pretended to be more than, in the main, a compilation, ani 


4 research, but 


for by anything that Mr. Marriott had stated. The verdict 7 called 


HY anythin, , Marri of the majority of the 
speakers, all of whom had considerable experience of West Africa, wag in pease: 
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of the paper they had listened to, and he himself thought that Mr. Marriott was 
entitled to their thanks for the exhaustive and laborious paper he had prepared. 

Mr. Everercu Sairn.—tl have lived only six years on the West Coast of 
Africa, but during that period have gone a great deal amongst the natives of the 
Hilito tribe, and have studied carefully their two great secret societies, Eebo and 
Idiefi. I have very little to add beyond what Mr, Marriott has already stated in 
his paper, save that I can vouch for the accuracy of his remarks concerning those 
two societies, The masks and idols on the platform were carefully collected by the 
late Mr. Van de Poel and myself,-and they are genuine ones With regard to 
the large black masks belonging to the higher grade of Echo, no woman ia allowed 
a0 much aa it glimpse at them, death being the penalty if any woman should look 
at them. There is a great deal to be found ont about these societies, and it does 
not follow because a man has lived for many years on the coast that he knows 
everything concerning them, as one may live all his life amongst savage tribe 
Where preat secret societies exist, and yet know nothing. It is only by going 
mnongst the natives, and gathering details bit by hit, that any really valuable 
information can be obtained. 

Sir JOHN SMALMAN SMITH said that the statements in Mr. Marriott's paper 
were gathered from many and various sources, but none apparently were the result of 
that personal experience and observation which were indispensable if conclusions of 
any value were to be based upon them. It was impossible to deal with such a 
paper in a short speech, but _he took exception to the constant use of sach words as 
“ fetiche" and “Jn-Ju,” which were of European origin and did not represent the 
native iden, 

In the Yoruba country the word “ @richa,” meaning “an object of religious 
worship, ceremony or usage,” was always used by the native, and “ QWorwa " repre- 
sented the supreme god, the all-powerful the glorious one, the source of life ond 
of the souls of men, It is, however, only the inferior gods who concern themselves 
with the affairs of the earth and its inhabitants, and these include a vast number 
both good and evil in their influences, 

The powerful secret societies which existed all over the Yoruba country were 
termed among the Egbos “ Oybeni," and amongst the Jebu people" Oshogbo,” Their 
chief objects were to conserve the Oricha, but actually they controlled the kings of 
the country, and decided trade disputes and family differences in the manner 
prescribed by native custom. The members used signs and symbols, the meaning 
of which was known only to the initiated. 

These societies were powerful, but their methods were not of a character to 
commend themselves to civilised peoples, nor would it be decent, even if it were 
possible, to utilise them asa means of government. Such an idea conld scarcely 
have emanated from any one acquainted with the principles and practices which 
prevailed among them. 

The town of J/f¢, or Jild Jfé, as it is termed, is the most sacred place in the 
Yoruba country. It is regarded as the cradle of the human race, From here Hu, 
one of the greatest of the gods, set forth to teach the reat of the world wisdom 
and the knowledge of the future. Many most interesting beliefs were attached to 
Tia, who was beneficent Oricha, and was invariably consulted as to the future, both 
in great undertukinys and in the every-day affairs of life. 
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Tt was much to be regretted that so few ethnologists had devoted any attention 
to this most interesting country. 

Mr, T. J. Auupriver, F.R.G.S.—I was not aware that I should be called upon 
to take part in this diseussion. I came this evening to listen to what | unticipated 
would be an interesting paper upon a somewhat abstruse subject, and 1 thnk we 
shall all agree that the lecturer has presented to us an instructive communication ; 
and although Mr. Marriott has been unalile from personal knowledge to give any 
lengthened practical experience upon the secret societies of West Africa, I venture 
to consider that hy quoting from some of the best authorities he has done the next 
best thing to furnish us with information. My only reason for rising upon this 
occasion is that Mr. Marriott has referred to a part of the coagt with which I have 
been associated for very many yearse—the Sherbro, the seat of the once notorious 
Human Leopard Society ; and as possibly there may be some persons here to-night 
who may like to know something of that society's workings, T will briefly state 
some details in connection with it, although happily the remedial measures adopted 
by the Government about four years ago had been the means of practically putting 
astop to these atrocious barbaric practices, and the recent native rebellion, followed 
by the naval and military punitive expeditions in the Imperri country with its 
water-ways, has, T hope and believe, thoroughly eradicated their organization and 
rendered this savagery a thing of the past. The Imperri was the great centre for 
this society, It does not appear that as an institution it was of any great 
age, possibly only some forty years or so, and [ temember some twenty years back 
being told that it was then merely a family arrangement, the members working 
only amongst their own relatives, and that at the committee meetings of the 
society a relative of some member was selected and told off to be the next victim, 
und was subsequently waylaid and killed by some person in the guise of a leopard, 
who rushed upon the unfortunate and unsuspecting victim from behind, and 
planting a four-pronged knife of special make in the neck, separated the vertebra, 
cansing in moet instances instantaneous death. The body was then opened, and some 
of the internal parts were removed for the purpose of obtaining the fat which was 
considered to be necessary to preserve the magical powers of the country medicine, 
known as Bortima, with which members had to he anointed periodically. This 
Borfima was a highly prized fetich, and believed to be a peunacea against all evil 
und to produce all good. The society after a time becoming too extensive to 
remain a family concern, it appears to have been changed into a public 
institution, that is, any victim could be taken from the general community, and 
we know, without a doubt, that the lives of many innocent persons were sacrificed 
in this manner. The modus operandi scemed to be that when a visitor appeared! 
at uny village, he was invited to partake of food, in whieh was mixed a amall 
quantity of human flesh The guest all unsuspectingly partook of the repast 
an afterwards was told that human flesh formed one of the component parts 
of the preparation, and that it was then necessary that he should join the 
society, which was invariably done. The initiation foo being the providing of 
a victim, it did not necessarily follow that the newly joined member should himself 
slaughter the victim ; he need only furnish the victim, and there were persons who 
upon payment, would carry out the murder. But happily, as I haye stated, 
the persistent and effective measures adopted by the Government have been go 
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successful that I quite believe the Human Leopard Society is now simply a matter 
of history. | 

The Poro and Bunda and Bundu Devil are organisations of the utmost 
importance, and extend throughout the Mendi country, Sherbro, some 150 miles or 
wore inland, They are institutions amongst the male and female communities 
reapectively, but at this late hour I do not propose to enter into particulars 
reapecting them, Imt for those interested I would remind them that in my paper 
to the Royal Geographical Society, in their Journal for August, 1894, these curious 
ceremonies are described. | 

Le Comre DE Carpi—I drew attention to the fact that Mr. Marriott's paper 
was mainly made up of copious extracts from the published accounts of others, and 
pointed out that, though he gave us several names of his authorities, the major 
part of the extracts that he read he most certainly did not thumb-mark, thus 
leaving the general public fo suppose that they were from. /da ow investigation. 
Knowing that Mr. Marriott had only been a few weeks in Western Africa and 
that he had never been in the district of the two secret societies of which he spoke 
the most, I pointed out that any well-wisher of the Anthropologicn! Journal should 
jealously guard aguinst anything being published in the Jowrnal of the Anthrope- 
loyieal Institute of which a part could be pointed to and denominated the work 
of a plagiarist, The only parts of the paper of Mr. Marriott that [ could trace to 
Mr. Marriott's own labours were his deductions as to what use the seeret tribal 
societies of West Africa might be to the British Government and his belief of 
what they taught. I said I disagreed with Mr. Marriott when he said “that the 
British Government could make use of these societies to assist in ruling the 
natives,” my reason being that before any civilised government such as the 
British Government could make use of these societies they would have to be 
cleansed from their disgusting rites and terrible fetish oaths and practices, Once 
take away from them the fetish oaths and evil ceremonies, then te fear which the 
secret socieby engenders in the native mind would vanish and with it all respect 
for the laws of the secret society, Further, Mr. Marriott said,“ Fetishism must 
not be confuseil with these societies. Spirit worship perhaps might be associated 
with them; but a mystic religion and belief in one God, a Creator from whom 
springs all life, and to whom death was but in some sort a return, was, he believed, 
the very inner secret of secrets; more they did not teach.” This assertion of 
Mr, Marriott's would lead any ordinary hearer to believe he, Mr. Marriott, knew 
all they did teach, for he says very distinctly,“ More they did not teach.” (This 
and his former deductions were distinctly given out as his own—wxo authority 
being quoted.) This statement of his led me to think the study he hod made of his 
subject was very stiperficial, because the veriest tyro in scientific research would 
have discovered that the teaching pointed to a species of Phallic worship, more 
than anything else. 


28 Meeting of March 28th, 1899. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 
MARCH 28rn, 1899. 
CO. H. Reap, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and passed. 


The election of Mr. G. Never BENNETT as Fellow of the Institute was 


The Prestpenr introduced Mr. Wa. CORNER, who proceeded to read his paper 
on “Mitla (State of Oaxaca, Mexico): A Study of its Ancient Ruins anid 
temains.” This was illustrated by @ good collection of lantern slides, maps, 
plans, drawings, and numerous antiquities that he liad brought home, 


He also exhibited a number of recent photographs of North American 
Indians, taken by Rinehart, Omaha, Neb., U.S.A. 





The discussion that followed was contributed to by the Presment, Mr. A. P 
Macnstay, Colonel G. E Cuurcn, Mr, Lenwarp, Mr. A. L. Lewis, and others, anil 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Corner for his interesting paper. 
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- AN ARCHAZOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE ANCTENT 
RUINS AND REMAINS IN THAT PUEBLO, 


By Winiiam Comxen. 
(Witt PLATES 1 TO VIL] 


My communication deals almost exclusively with a description of the Tzapoteco 
remains and ruins at Mitla,’ in the state of Oaxaca, Mexico. Upon the subject of 
the Tzapoteco race, the acknowledged builders of ancient Mitla, their orgin, 
language, enstoms or beliefs, I scarcely touch. I attempt to explain neither the 
bearing these remains may have upon the questions of the art and culture of other 
aboriginal peoples of Mexico and Central America nor the general significance and 
relations of ancient Mitla. I feel that that is better left to those who have given 
a larger study to American Archeology. 1 nm here to offer a fragment of 
evidence, derived from my own investigations, in regard to a branch of the art of 
the ancient Tzapoteco people. This must be borne in mind in considering the 
‘scope of the communication. 

I exhibit maps, plans, and drawings, to which I ask your attention. An 
examination of them will enable you to understand better my exposition of the 
ruins, and that notation of the different groups and classes of them which T have 
adopted, and to which I shall constantly refer. 

Most of us have a notion, not altogether a correct one, it is to be feared, of 
what is called the “Ancient Civilisation of Mexico or of the Aztecs.” A glorified 
idea has been acquired, principally from Prescott's Conquest gf Memeo, a work 
which, perhaps, is as much the creation of a wind of poetic and imaginative 

i ‘The name “Mitla" is avncopated from Miguitlan or Mictlan, probably by the Spaniand, 


with that indolent characteristic of his tongue which tends to soften all that seems harsh or to 
anvour of trouble in pronunciation. The original “g" isan aupirate in Spanish. The word is not, 
of course, Spanish, but is presumably Nahuatl, and its meaning haa doubtless somethine to say 
about the grave or death. By the Tmpoteco inhabitants the pueblo does not seem to be called 
Mitla, but Lye-baa. “Mictlanteuctli (Lord of the land of the dead), the god of hell, which was 
uw place of utter and eternal darkness" (dnoinae, by Dr. Tylor, p. 223) *'Teoyaomiqui, god 
(or goddess) of war and death” (Towr in Merieo, by Mr. A. F. Bandelier. “ Mictlan, signifying 
hell in thia language” (Motolinfa, also see Randelier) Tt would be interesting to discover if 
“Mithe” or“ Mictlan” is in any degree synonymone with the Tzapoteco Lyo-baa, or if it ia a 
rough translation of it, Lyo-ban is variously interpreted, “ Entrance to the grave" (Bandelier), 
* Place of woe” (Humboldt), “Place of adness," anil “Howse of the dead” It requires » 
knowledge of the two idioma, which the writer has nut, to way. In accordance with such 
traditions as these names woul! seem to indicate, an il-timed season or passing mods have 
caused juore than one writer to deseribe the site of Mitla, im aymyathy with ite names, in 
gloomy language. The writer visited the pueblo m quite a different frame of mind, and found 
hie way fall in not unpleasant places, It ia true that the valley or basin of it ie hemmed in hy 
motintains on almost every hand, but he can bear witness that it ts not always the abiding 
plaice of gloom. : 
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lemperament as the result of the knowledge, investigations, and researches of the 
trained historian, The romance of the subject colours this historian’s whole theme. 
Since the publication of Dr, E. B. Tylor’s admirable work, Anahuae, or Mewico andl 
the Mexicans Ancient and Modern, in 1861, it has become more and more the 
fashion to regard the cultures of the native races ay having important differences in 
degree, but that “the highest grade reached anywhere was a barbarism without 
iron or the alphabet, but in some respects simulating civilisation.’ This attitude 
has so grown on later investigators and speculators that perhaps another extreme 
has been reached, and we find that a recent American author, who, being set the 
. task of writing a popular account of the Mexican story, enters at the outset a 
gentle protest against this severe tendency in these terms :—* Empires and 
palaces, luxury and splendour, fill the accounts of the Spaniards, and nnagination 
loves to adorn the halls of the Montezumas with the glories of an Oriental tale, 
Later explorers, with the fatal penctration of our time, destroy the splendid vision, 
reducing the emperor to a chieftain, the glittering retinue to a horde of savages, 
the magnificent capital of palaces to a pueblo of adobe. The discouraged 
enthusiast sees his magnificent civilisation, devoted to art, literature, and luxury, 
reduced to a few handfuls of pitiful Indians quarrelling with one another for 
supremacy, and sighs to think his sympathies may have been wasted on the 
sufferings of an Aztec sovereign dethroned by the invading Spaniard. Yet 
perseverance, after brushing away the sparkling cobwebs of exaguerated report, 
finds enough fact left to build up a respectable case for the early races of Mexico." 

What we are asked to accept as the inevitable conclusions of acientifie 
research is one matter, and romance is another, and between the method of those who 
would severely discard all imagination in the work of research and reconstruction 
from material evidence, and those who have “allowed imagination to usurp the place 
of research and have written in the spirit of the novelist,” there is, assuredly, a safe 
middle course. Within this particular cirele of knowledge there are abandoned 
inevitable conclusions as well # proscribed romance, American wrehwology On 
the whole can hardly be approached without a little of imagination. Without at 
lenst » rushlight of it, prehistoric times of Amprica are a ground for groping in. 
The difficulties that confront the stadent can scarcely be averestimated. He is not 
without picture Writings, codices and glyphie records, yet he ts without deciphered 
Inanuscript of any sort, unless the identification of a few carved symbols may he 
80 classed. Even if he deciphered the most elnborate of the glyphs of whieh he 
has knowledge, they appear to be of so rudimentary a character as to give little 
hope that their reeord would caat much historic light on the riddles of Central 
Amerien, He has to distount the exdggeratidl romance of conquerors uni carly 
pioneers und their points of view to establish. He has to deal with. complications 
which contact with various European nations has produced, amd persistent aid 

' Mr. John Fiske’s introduction to Mia) E. 


* Mexico, by Susan Hale, Proctor’s Song of the Ancient People 
" Sir John Lubbock's Prekistorie Times, Sth edition, p. 1. mn 
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inappropriate analogies to combat and discard. Monuments have been obliterated, 


remains and ruins have been rifled and despoiled, not only by relic and treasure 
hunters, but by ill equipped explorers, Many of the best primitive epecimens and 
relica. have been removed from their homes without adequate or authentic 
yenraphical and historic certificates. There has been extermination of innumer- 
able tribes and removal of others, In the face of these and similar difficulties, an 
enormous amount of the best kind of modern work has recently been done, collee- 
tions made and data and facta assembled, by trained men and expeditions under the 
Covernments of the United States and Mexico, under United States Unive iti 
and Tustitutions, not to mention valuable European help. In spite of these labours 
American archeology is, as a science, unformed and unsystematised. 

The interpretation of all that surrounds the ancient civilisations or cultures 
of America is vague and wnprocise, of the meaning of its architecture, of the origin 
and development of the religion, ritual, customs, usages, early tradition, and modes 
of life. Tt is all so shrouded in mystery and the riddles are so fascinating that the 
most critically disposed explorers have been allured to theorise and guess. The 
wlamour has far from disappeared, and we return with pleasnre to Prescott’s 
valnation. Popularly, indeed, all the old civilisations of the native Mexican races 
are genernlised “ Aztec” and-the term“ Aztec” is inclusive in the minds of most 
of ua. 

But the Aztecs, although holding the most important political position at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest, were not the only race which had reached the 
borders of civilisation. 

The beautiful remains at Mitla in the Tzapoteco territory, are one of the 
notable proofs of the prevalence of an almost level advance amongst the other 








Mexican races. A journey of about 300 niles from the city of Mexico, which, 
, + Mr. A. P, Bandelier writes and quotes as follows, iy regard) to Mitla: “ . . . In his 
relation of the fight of Quetzalcohnatl, Sahagun makes the singular remark that, after leaving 
Tocamachatco, Quetzaleohnat! ‘tade and built some houses underground, which are called 
‘Mientlancalco.’ It is easy to recognise here a utisprint for Mictiancaleo, and ‘the subtermnran 
buildings agree very well with the architecture of Mitla, or Mictian.” Agnin, “ It is singular 
that, while the Nahuatl Iangunye is useless in these places, the local names are all in that idiom. 
This territory waa, at one time, invaded by the Mexicans and their confederates, and the latter 
thereafter gave their own appellatives to the places, communicating them to the Spaniards, 
through whom they beaame permanent.” This remark refers more particularly te turritory 
farther north than Oaxaca, but would seem to apply with equal force to some parts of the 
valley of Cisse, Again, Pia Mitla ia all alil pueblo, Fray Martin de Valeveia Tisitedl it me hice, 
1533, "There are notioes of it in 1565 and 1674, at the Archivo General. Tt then had a 
Gobernador of its own, which shows that it waa an autonomous community.” Again, “The 
earlieetanerition of Mith known to me is from the pen of Motolinia, who writes that when 
Fray Martin de Valencia went to Teloantepee (about 1589) with some companions, “they 
puiced through a pueblo which is called Mictlan, signifying hell in this language, where they 
fonnd some edifices: more worth seeing than in any other parts of New Spain Among them 
was atemple of the demon, and dwelling of its servants (svinéstros), very slightly, particularly 
one hall, made of something like Inttice-work. ‘The fabric was of stone, with many figures and 
shapes; it had many doorways, each one of three great stones, two ot the sides and one at the 
top, all very thick amdwide. In theae quarters there waa another hall containing round pillars, 
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it will be remembered, is the site of the ancient Aztec capital, in a south- sterly 
direction, brings us to Mitla. ‘The small village, or pueblo, of St. Paul of Mitla is 
situated at a point about 35 or 40 miles south-east of the city of Qaxace | 
state of Oaxaca, just 17° north latitude. The ancient remains known as the ruins 
of Mitla are in the northern preciuets of the village. 
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Group No, 1L—Palacio type, church or vorth growp of ruins Group No, 2—Palacio type 


Palacio type, containing plaza; rooms, amall cross batetnent under its north room, with, 
what is locally called “pillar of death,” anil sontyrions with the anuth-weat corner of 
Group No.2, Group No, 4.—Palacio type, irregular group of squares having plaza and 
rooma Group No. —Teocalli type, including large teocalli and emailer trumeated 
pyramidal moands, Group No. 6.—Southern teocalli group, similar to Group No, 5. 


Group No, 7.—Fort on a hill a mile west of Group Ne. 5. 


each one of a single piece, and so thick that two men could barely embrace one of them ; their 
height might be 6 fathoma Fray Martin aid that on thie coast people would be found 
handsomer ard of greater ability than those of New Spain” This statement has been copied 
since, with slight alterations, by the Franciscans Mendieta and Torquemada. 


“We ensily recognise in the above description the cluster B (Group No. 2) at Mitl, with 


the Hall of Columna® See report of Aw Archeological Towr ti Merico, in 1881, by A, FP, 
Randelier, pp. 263 and 264, 267, 277, 223. 
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Mitla, then, is,in a manner of speaking, a half-way house between Nahuat 
and Maya territories. 

A traveller from the north arrives at Mitla by the Tlacolula road, and his 
entrance (o the village is made at its south-western end, From the plaza of the 
modern settlement, where some very line motwntain fig trees apread wide branches, 
all the ruins, with the exception of the western fort on the hill, lie in a direction 
north and easterly of north. The site of Mitla is broken and irregular, and the 
general dip is from north to auth. A small rugged watercourse, from east to 
west, divides the settlement, and one of the Teocalli groups, with groupe of lesser 
mounds, are on the south side, 

There are two Very distinct classes of ruins in the immediate precincts of the 
pueblo of Mitla, the “ Palacio,” and the “ Teocalli” or pytamidal mound of worship. 
There is one other class,a mile from the pueblo, which is merely a wall or fortification 
crowning a prominent and isolated acropolis-like hill just west of the settlement. 
The remains for which Mitla is rightly famous are those called by the natives “* Los 
Palacios," or the Palaces. The most striking of these are Groups Nos, 2 and 3, 
situated rather centrally a little south of Group No. land the pueblo church of 
St. Paul. The church’ and its attached buildings are built into the sonth portion 
of Group No. 1 (Fig. 13, Plate 1). The Padre, whose house is one of the attached 
lnildings, was absent when T was in Mitla, and I failed to obtain a thorough 
examination of this group. The best 1 could do was to survey its outlines and 
those of the church and to climl over harriers and take such measurements as 
were accessible, These remains have been much ewt np. The group on the whole 
more closely resembles in plan No, 4 than any other, and seemed to consist of a 
gejuence of squares or small patios, probably three, surrounded by rooms of similar 
construction to those in other groups and connected by short passage-ways. The 
northern and eastern walla were in the best preservation, and they possess panels 
of interesting grecques, mostly similar to those in Groups Nos. 2 and 5, yet to be : 
deseribed, The construction of walls was also similar, but they were not on 
mounds. ‘The lintel picture paintings, which are fragmentary, T waa unable to 
abtain a sight of, I obtained, however, a photograph in Oaxaca of some of the 
Mitla paintings, (They oceur only in Groups Nos. 1 and 4; for those in Group 
No. 4 see Figs. 37 and 88, Plate V.) The restorations (Fig. 2 and Fig, 38, Plate 
V) are by Dr, Edward Seler; I am indebted to. Mr. Mandslay for kindly calling 
my attention to them. It will be noted that these paintings bear a marked 
resemblance to other ancient picture writings and paintings of the races of Mexico 


‘This ia in a way a misnomer, for they are probably palaces in no sense except that they 
are very handsome structures—that is to my, they are not likely to have been merely 
peaidonces for either a priesthood or for chieftams. 

2 In the church tower ix hung a fine pore copper bell, dedicated and dated :— 

Ve, NOTH PAVLE APOSTOLE ORA PRO NoRTS Mato 26 DEL 40m 1751," 
This inseription is around the rim of the. bell. There jaan error in the transposition of the 
letters ef the word “ Aiio,” 

New Sectrs, Vou. 11, Noa. T asp 2, Dp 
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—the calendar circle, the grotesque, stunted and marked figures of humans, the 

mysterions signs, aymbiels, circles, dota, lines, and quarterings, all of which are more 

easily illustrated than described. 

, a There are two  eylindrical 
—— ae oo onolithic pillars supporting the 
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Padre's porch, but if they rightly 
belong to this group or have been 
removed from Group No, 2 is a 
question. That they are not in 
ro) (3) (©) @)(@) (ej tere) (ois) (e.¢ their original position is certain. 
Seas g iia Sant Re neh z Tn other respects than these men- 

Fin. 2 tioned it will suffice to deseribe in 

(After Tr, Seler,) ae , = we. 

detail Groups Nos. 2 and 3, which 
are by far the best preserved remains, and the class of structure has its chief 
characteristics in common in all the groupe. 

Group No. 2 lies a little to the south of the church group, and No, 3is contiguous 
with the south-west corner of No.2. No. 2 is the most famous, the most beautiful, 
and the best preserved of all the Mitla remains, and it will, for that reason, he 
more specifically described, and because it is a type of the others of the class, Its 
outline or shape is as follows:—A very beautiful and elaborately designed square 
building (Fig. 11, Plate I; Fig. 21, Plate LIT), 624 feet aquare, encloses four roome 
A passace-way and a small central patio or plaza. The south wall of this square is 
the north wall of an oblong room, which may be appropriately called the “Hall of 
Pillars" (Fig. 12, Plate 1, and Figs 17 and 18, Plate II, and Figs. 21 and 22, Plate 
IIT), because it possesses, still erect, six huge monolithic pillars. This hall or 
rocin projects east and west of the south side of the square, The square and hall 
form one compact unit (Fig. 16, Plate IT) of Group No. 2, and entrance can he only 
made through the three separate portals or entrances, side by side, centrally 
situated im the south wall of the hall (Fig, 12, Plate 1. This south side is con- 
fronted by un open plaza, which is apparently depressed below the level of the hall 
floor some 7 or 8 feet, the actual fact being that the buildings enclosing it are 
erected on mounds or terraces, which will be deseribed. The plaza is 49 or 50 
yards wide east and west, and about 41 yards north and south, the latter meagure- 
ment cannot be given exactly, because the opposite (south) room is. so entirely in 
ruins that only what seem to be the foundations of the outer or most southerly 
wall of this group can be traced, and to that outer point the Measurement ia 49 
yards, and of course the unknown width of the south room oust be deducted. 
Various opinions are held as to the existence of this south room, but I consider 
the evidence in favour of it, The east, west (and south) sides of the open plaza 
were bounded by solitary rooms resembling in shape and general desion the Hall 
of Pillars, but of rather smaller dimensions. The west and south rooms 
entirely in rains, only some of the foundations being traceable : 
bod three central entrances or portals, aml while the structure 
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are sufficient remains to show that its general design was siwilur to that of the 
Hall of Pillars, and it had pillars itself, two of them only remaining in place, Tt 
is not unreasonable to suppose that a certain symmetry in the gronp was observed, 
that the west and south rooms were of similar design. 1 

Foundations :— No excavations seem to have been inale for foundations, The 
eround is rocky, hard and solil, and the design of the architects seems rather to 
have been to raise Jow mounds of rough stone ond wadube for foundations above 
ermimnd (Fig. 22, Plate ITI), the floors of the rooms being from 6 to 8 feet 
above the plaza level That these mounds were faced on the outside by fine 
frietionlressed stone there is no doubt, but the recular manner in which the 
foundations of the north sqoare of this group have been stripped (Fig. 25, 
Plate 117) indicates that it muat liave made a rare quarry for succeeding genera- 
tions, For the filling in these mounds the lmilders nsed about an equal amount of 
note and rough stone. 

Walls :-—The filling of the walls was much the same as that of the fonnda- 
tion mounds. The stones seem rather more regular, and courses were perhaps 
hetter detined (Fig. 22, Plate LIT). Some explorers recognise the mnd of the filling 
as mortar. 1 should say that it is simply a limey mud of the locality, It is not 
mode Mortar as we understand it, Tt is for the most part friable. No mud was 
need between the joints of dreasel stones, which indicates that the builders did not 
regard it so much asa cementing power as an interstitial filler, Wherever the 
dressed stone for facing, moulding, or decoration is used, the dressing of stones 
whose surfaces are exposed is so accurate and fine that joints are barely per- 
ceptible. This, indeed, is one of the remarkable features of construction. How- 
ever Jarge or however amall the stone, its dressing is done with equal care, 
precision, and nicety, and some of Mitla’s stones are very large and heavy, and 
some, a5 in the greeques, are small 

Beginning at the north square, which is in a high state of preservation — 

Its corners (Fig. 11, Plate I, and Fig. 25, Plate ITT) are protected by three 
massive corner-stones built up of courses of exquisitely jointed and adjusted 
dressed stone. The exterior angies, formed by the walls of the square meeting 
the north wall of the Hall of Pillars, are similarly protected by angle-stones. The 
exterior face of each of the walls of the square has a slight overhang or outward 
latter, which is accentuated by the inward batter of the mound facing (Fig, 23, 
Plate 111), and it is divided into nine oblong spaces (Fig. 11, Plate T) or rectangular 
parallelograms (about 2 feet by about 20 feet, upwards), These spaces are 
decorated ly very beautiful greeques, framed, so to speak, by the successive 
continuous superincumbent courses of heavy dressei| stone, which keep the small 
individual portions of the mosaics or grecques in place. The plain framework 
projects (and recedes) slightly, in courses over the elongated spaces of aren ites, 
One course —the one nearest the greeque plate or space—passes in a continuous crank- 
like meender, not only alternately over anil under the grecque spaces, but is so 
aitanged thot this meandering course passes underneath the slightly protruding 
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corner and angle blocks, which intensifies the outwanl batter of the walls at the 
Corner. 

The grecques are only mosaics in the sense that patterna are produced by a 

combination or arrangement of separate pieces of stone, The patterns are not, 

produced by tint or colour on a flat surface, 

O OC) Co) CJ OC) bat by the raising in a relief of 1 or 14 inch 

of o pattern in pieces of atone above a 

eae ae xe Gia CN £7 ‘groundwork of depressed similar pieces. 

In Fig. 3 are indicated some of the 

surface shapes of the raised stone. 


—— 7 Sometimes, but not frequently, the sur- 
| ; face shape is not the same as a section 


of the root of the stone, aml very oe- 


00] casionally an intricate form or a radi- 


mentary curve is carved in a block and 


| | so inserted among the mosaic pieces, 
‘ne The vastly preponderating portion, how- 
: : ever, is made up of the comparatively 


smnall individual stones. Sometimes, 
again, a huge lintel interrupts the course 
of the grecque spaces, and then the lintel 
is carved to imitate the mosaic pattern. 
Fic. The patterns (Figs. 27 to 36, Plate 
{V) are always rhythmical, and they are 
designed with artistic skill, In each separate oblong space the same unit pattern 
ig repeated to fill it, but seldom exactly the same patterned space is repeated on the 
same wall. The three horizontal courses of mosaic spaces encircle the walls of the 
whole buildings outside, and are only partially interrupted by the central portals, 
which overlook the plaza (Fig. 12, Plate I). The effect is very beautiful and 
very wonderful, and these decorations and the monolithic pillars and lintels are the 
distinctive characteristics of the Mitla remains. Without cement, without a true 
mortar, mostly by fitting and a heavy auperincumbent weight, assisted by the 
imbedding of the ends in the fillmg of mud, these greeques have yet lasted for 
centuries, They are the more astonishing when it 1s considered with what erude 
tools the work was performed und apparently without previous models, certainly 
without. a knowledge of iron or a perception of exact measurements. The 
horizontal length or depth of the mosaic stones from their front surface to their 
imbedded ends varied from 3 or 4 inches to a foot or more, There are few loose 





' There are at Palenque, Uxmal and elsewhere some mural ornaments resembling in form 
and somewhat in the manner of construction Fige 34 and 35, Plate IV. These might, per haps, 
be regarded as rudimental prototypes, but they ure nowhere worked ont with the precision and 
elaboration that distinguish the Mitln mosaica, Some of these may be noted in the beautiful 
illustrations of Mr. A. P. Maudslay’s “ Archeology,” in the Biologia Contrulé Amerioanc. Part V. 
Plate TIT; Part VI, Plate XV; Part VII, Piate IT, ape 
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stones to verify variatious, Some were evidently pointed as if to facilitate driving 
in adjustment. Their material is a finely grained quartz trachyte. A specimen of 
it is on the table. 

As may be seen in Plate IV, their designs or patterns are more easily 
‘Hustrated than described. The Greek key in many variations, the diamond, the 
orank and the steps are largely used, There are few curves, and they are nowhere 
conspicuous, 1 remember only one rudimentary one in all this building, a solitary 
and simple form of ram's horn ornament in a pattern otherwise inate up of 
craduated lengths of horizontal parallelograms of stone, Fig. 27, Plate IV, whose 
measurements are about 14 inches wide by from 4 inches or 5 inches to 2 feet or 
8 feet long, The predominating surface shape is a narrow parallelogram of varying 
lengths, from 1) inches to 2 feet, mostly lengths of from 3 inches. to $ inches, 
There are also notched and stepped parallelograme and triangles, ete, (Fig. +). 
Mr. Maudslay recently called my attention to three other curves (Fig, 4) 
Which are illustrated by Mr, W. H. Holmes in the very careful survey and 
examination of the remains which he made for the Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago. Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7 are reprints from his drawings illustrating some 
characteristics of the grecque work which he noticed. Figs. 5 and 6 indicate what 
the writer himself noted, that in rare instances certain central curves and angle 
pattern joints are carved instead of being worked out mosaic-fashion, This 
elementary carving is also occasionally found in the simpler forms of stones 





Fic. 4. 
(After Mr. W. H. Hoimes.) 





Fre. 7 (After Mr. W. TL. Holmes.) 


It is important to note the carving mentioned, in the lintels and m the few 
stones of the mosaic patterns, because it constitutes the only carving now existing 
at Mitla to indicate that the builders had any knowledge of the art. Of other 
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ornument than these geometric mosaics there is little, unless the chaste aaacd 
sustained effect of the clean bandlike courses of dressed stone around the walle 
muy be classed as ornament. It is in perfect taste, and is very fine. As to other 
ornament it is within possibility that some parts uf the walls, perhaps as a dado in 
some of the rooms, were plastered and coated with a thin shell of hurd plaster with 
a smooth, almost polished, surface. A specimen of such plaster, of a dark red 
cilour, taken from the covered passage-way leading from the Hall of Pillars wo the 
patio, lies on the table. The wall had here been protected from the seasons, It 
is reasonable to conjecture that some of the stripped walls were similarly 
embellished The Hull of Pillars, for instance—its interior walls could not have 
lown in the stripped state they now are (Fig. 18, Plate I]). There is not a vestige 
of mosaic work or other ornamentation in it, although the other rooms in its 
neighbourhowl are rendered very beautiful. 

There is no trace of sculpture of any form of life whatsoever. The builders of 
Mitla could scarcely have been ignorant of this art, for most ancient graves in and 
about this valley and the valley of Oaxaca, on being opened, reveal carvings (Fig, 46, 
Plite VI) and engravings (Fig. 43,' Plate VI) in jadite and other stone oni 
modelled clay effigies (Figs. 51, 52, 537 34, and 55," photographed from the 
collection of Dr. Sologuren, of Oaxaca, and some of the pieces and fragments, of 
Figs. 48 and 49, from my own collections, see inask fragment of Fig. 48, and central 
stone effigies of Fig. 49, all on Plate VIT). 

Rooma—There was no doubt a total of eight rooms, and a covered passage-way 
if Group Noe, 2 (Fig. 21, Plate 101 and Fig, 1), 

In regan! to size, the Hall of Pillars is the most imposing, It is (central 
ineasurement) 1264 feet long by 24 feet wile” It has, running east- and west, a 
middle line of six monolithic pillars (Fig. 17, Plate 1D, The cylindrical Pillans 
have neither base, plinth, nor capital, They are of quartz trachyte weighing 

' This Fiy. 43 illustrates, by a drawing from the paper impressed copy of Fig. 42, an ancient 
Tzapoteco, polished, engraved, stone ornament, found in the valley of Oaxaca. The material iz 
one of the varieties of lund, light, green stones, or jadites, which are known to the natives under 
the general term “chalchihnite” or “chalchilaitl.” The slab is perforated or drilled at its 
elges for use as a neck ornament, The whole surface of the stone is polished or bumished, and 
the summit of the relief has been rendered flat, apparently by being ground on a very amowth 
flat stone, Size 4 inches by 3 inches and } inch thick. It is in the collection of Dr. Sologuren, 
of the city of Onxnea, Mexico, The green stone faces and deities or charms of Fig, 46, the 
writer's collection, are all drilled as for neck wear; they are here illustrated about one-half 
natural size. 

* An article in La Voters, of the issue of August 19th, 1809, from the pen of M. le Min de 
Nolaillac, plessantly bot rather imaginatively describes some similar figures, some ancieiit 
earthen piping and other relics unearthed in Oaxaca mounda by Mr. M, H. Saville, of the 
American Muse of Natural History, New York. 

* Fig. 56 ie a photograph of a Tehuantepec Tzapoteco girl, andl ia here placed in juixta- 
jettion to Fig. 65, as bheve seema to the writer to bea survival of the ancient type of head- 
slams. 

‘ ft must be noted that this is the middle measurement. The north side of the hoil is 
something longer awl the south side shorter, which seems to throw the western end of the 


ron out of true, 
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146 Ibs. to the cubic foot. Their weight, therefore, is about 44 tons each, or one- 
third more if that proportion of the pillar is in the yround (Fig. 22, Plate 111). As 
exposed they are 10 feet 10 inches high, but are suspected by the natives to have 
3 or 4 feet buried in the floor, Their girth is 9 feet 2 inches, a yard from 
the oor: they are, very slightly, less at the top. They are all, as far as the eye 
allows, of equal proportions, The floor of this hall is laid down in irregular patches 
of cement (Fig. 18, Plate 11), which have the decided appearance of being modern 
work! It could not be ascertained, but it ————— 

is highly probuble that some government tm hy a 5¥ a ae eh 

the present century ordered the rings to be a 4 R —e a. ees > ae 
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vlenred and kept in repair.” The passage- ——  ° 
way entrance, whieh is just. opposite the ——T | = 


portals (Fig. 12, Plate 1), is only 5 feet 
= inches at the lintel (Fig. 8), but in the 
passage-way the height 1s 18 inches more, 
lint at its exit to the patio it is again much 
legs. 

There is nothing particular, besides, to remark in this room except a niche or 
receptacle built midmost in the face of its north wall, westward of the passage- 
_ way entrance and opposite (about) the central portal, The bottom edge of this 

receptacle is 5 feet from the floor, its measurements are 2 feet 74 inoles long, 
14 inches high, and nearly 2 feet deep in the wall; its sides and top anil 
hottom are formed of heavy square dressed stones. I am careful to mention this 
niche because there ia one exactly similar to it, and in exactly similar position, 
relatively, in the north side of the north room of Group No. 3 (Fig. 26, Plate IT), 
Tt would seem as though these receptacles served some pectliar and specific 
purpose, buti what that purpose was it is impossible to say. In the jambs of the 
triple portals of the Hall of Pillars, on a line about level with the top of the 
portals, are found four shallow receptacles or niches (Fig. 12, Plate I) about the 
size of a man’s skull. lt is believed that these holes may have received the ends 
of some kind of poles or beams for portal awnings. Similar niches are fonned in 
similar positions on the jambe of the portals of the north room of Group 3 (Fig. 20, 
Plate I, aud Fig, 26, Plate IT). 

There are uo windows in these structures. Indeed the outer walla were 
pierced by no opening, embrasure, window, or door, only the triple central 

t There wre traces here and there, in this group, of modern plastering, brickwork, and 
cement patching. There are aleo in ane room fo be found, on the tops of the walls, decayed 
traces or remnants of wooden beams, with every indication that they are the remuina of a. 
comparatively modern roof; a roof made, perhaps, within the last sixty years. 

? Such an-order seema now to be perpetual, for the remains are zealously watched by the 
jocnl government, aa well as it is posible to do without having regular watchmen. 

* The window breach in the south face of the Hall of Pillars, east. end, id modern vandal 
work; a poor attempt at retaining the sides of the breach has been made; at some time or 
another some native perhaps constructed a jacal in this corner of the hall (Fig. 12, Plate 1, 
and Fig. 21, Plate ILL.) 


'® 
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portals towards the plaza, ‘The Hall of Pillars has three such portals in its south 
front, side by sule centrally situated (Fig. 12, Plate I). They are rectanenlar, 
Their position and size well illustrate that irregularity of dimension which may 
he noted throughout the structures. The builders seem to have had no method of 
of correct perception of measurement. Even each of the tens of thousands of pieces 
of stone used In the mosaics seem to have been adjusted by trial or rule of thumls. 

To eoutinue with the rooms of this group—the patio or the telosed square 
(Fig. 15, Plate U1, and Fig, 21, Plate 11) is 50 feet 4 inches east and weet Ty 
31 feet 9) inehes south and north. The four inner rooms of the square all front 
on the patio with rectangular ontrances of slightly varying widths, the widest 
being $ feet 10 inches, the height # little over o feet, The west room (Fig. 19, 
Plate 11) rms the full length north and south of the west side of the square 
it is long and narrow, 57 feet 6 inches by 7 feet. It is the most strikingly 
iwautiful of all the rooms at Mitla, It has three bands of greeques running 
horizontally without break around the room; the middle band is ubout 3 feet wide, 
and the upper and lower are somewhat narrower; each pattern is different, and 
they are divided on the walls by narrow courses of dressed stone; The upper 
portion of the walls are therefore covered with harmonious patterns of greeques i 
stone. The lower part of the wall is completely stripped of something, perhaps 
plaster of some kind, or it may be a dado of painted ornamentation. 

Aud here a very curious and puzzling reflection arises. In this long room 
there is only one entrance, 5 feet high by 8 feet 10 inches wide ; it is low down in 
a patio incloged by high walls (Figs 15 and 19, Plate 11); it could not have 
admitted much light to this chamber—there is nothing very certain known. about 
the rvof of the room, but it is highly probable that it was completely roofed. To 
us, therefore, the futility of all this tremendous labour, expended on ornamentation 
that could be barely seen, seems great. We know that these builders did delight 
in ornamenting dark chambers. 

The north and south rooms ate much shorter; the north is curtailed at each 
end by the east and west rooms, The south is curtailed by the passage-way on its 
east end, and by the long west room on its west end. The east room is also 
curtailed by the passage-way (Fig. 8) on ite south end. All these rooms and the 
patio sides of the walls were decorated in the same beautiful manner as the long 
weat room, but they are not so well preserved (Figs, 15 and 19, Plate LD. 

As to the remaining large rooms of Group No, 2, they are in ruins and have 
no especial interest The east is the least ruinedl—some of ite larger stones are 
strewn around, and it still has two pillars as has leven said. 

Of roofs 1 have little to say, most that cun be said must be purely conjectural. 
None of the roots las a roof remaining’ and 16 1s 4 question, even, if the few beam 


"There are no débriaof roofs. The arch i# entirely unknown, even the Maya, or falas 
arch, was not weed, A basement, yet to be described, has « roof of stone beams; and the 
pose way of this group has a poof of similar construction, These, however, throw but little 
light on what the construction of the roofs was in the larger rowms. 
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eockets found at the top of the wall of the long room of the square are ancient, or if 
they were added at the instance of a protective order of acomparatively recent date, 
These have been recognized by some explorers as original work, and Mr. Holmes 
goes so far as to give a sugpestion as to a probable construction of the roofs 
(Fig. 9), a combination of beams, rods, and light masonry. 

The original heights of the walls may have been from 15 feet to 16 feet, the 
best preserved now stand, about, from 12 foet to 14 feet. For the thickness of the 
walls refer to Figs 1 and 22, Plate III. 

Other monoliths than those already described, the cylindrical pillars, are the 
linge lintels over the triple entrance portals, and their jambs. These lintels are 
easily seen, because they are of about equal thickness with the walls in the stripped 
walls of the interior of the Hall af 
Pillars (Fig. 18, Plate TT), and in 
the rooms of other groups (Fig. 20, 
Flute Il, and Fig. 26, Plate IIT), 
Those of Group 3, east room, are 
the largest. One I measured was 
19 feet 6 inches long by 4 feet 
lV inches by 3 feet 94 inches, and 
iiuet weigh about twenty-three 
tons! as its material has a specttic 
oravity of 2034 (Fig. 24 Plate ITT). 
There are others not much smaller. Fic, 9 (After Mr, W. H. Holmes) 

Group No, 3. Leaving Group 
No. 2 hy the south-west corner of ilg main plaza Group No. 3 is close at hand, 
within a few yards, aril 19 approached at its north-east corner. The general 
outline much resembles, in form, the outline of Group No. 2, except that it 
lacks an annex such as the north square, and consequently it also lacks an 
outlet similar to the passage-way of the Hall of Pillars of that group, Mounds, 
walls, rooms, and ornamentation too have the same construction, There is 
the same receptacle midmost in the north wall of ite north room (Mig. 26, 
Plate TH), The same triple rectangular portals (Fig. 20, Flate Tl, and Fig. 26, 
Plate IID, Its east and west rooms were the more important im point of size. 
tts north room, for instance, was only one quarter the area of the Hall of 
Pillars, the north room of Group 2; its south room ia a counterpart of the north, 
hut the east room falls little short of the Hall of Pillars, and is in fair preservation. 
It has no pillars, but it has the largeat monoliths in 1ts portals that are foul at 
Mitlu, It was finely ornamented with panels of mosaics, Ita corresponding 
flanking weet room is in total rina. 

This Group No, 5 possesses, however, one especial point of mterest peculiar to 
itself—the semi-subterranean chamber or basement (Fig. 20, Plate Ui, and Wigs 25 
and 26, Plate 111) im the mound foundation, aid underneath the portals of the 





That ie to say, 963 cubic feet at 145) Ibs, = 24 tons, 16 ewt, 
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north room of the group. The chamber itself is in good preservation, but evidence 
us to the original entrance js obscure. Entrance is now made to it immediately 
underneath the central portal. —It is a question if this was the origiual entrance. 
The present entrance seems to be acontinuation ona higher level of i subterranean 
approach from the south, perhaps the centre of the plaza. There is a parallels piped 
lintel over the present entrance, but there is also one about 2 feet lowerin the 
foreground, and over the ruins of the approach. Upon entering, one is confronted 
by a cylindrical pillar 6 feet Ligh, an assistance to the support of part of the roof. 
The chamber is in the form of a cross (Fig, 26, Plate HY), and this pillar stands at 
the intersection of the galleries or recesses. Passing the jillar, there is a recess: 
abent 13§ feet, north and east and west there is a similar recess or gallery for 
19 feet each way. These recesses vary in width somewhat, a littl over 5 feet ix 
the general measurement, Their height is 6 feet. The walls are decorated by 
oblong spaces of grecques of the same general character as those in the roome. - 
above-ground, yet there must have always been total darkness in this chamber. 
The roof is formed of massive beams of stone. Along some ruins at the Hacienda 
Zaaxis about 24 miles south-east from Mitla, a very similar chamber has been 
discovered.' It also is cruciform, but its panels of grecques are carved and 
coated, ani not mosaics as those of Mitla 
The portals above this chamber entrance are tine speciinens of the architecture 





| The Mitt groupe are, of course, the most important ancient remains of this part of the 
country or of the State of Ouxaca, hut there are other minor groupe and individual remains 
eattered in the neighboarhool of Mitl: not to speak of the rather extensive groupe resembling 
the Mitla rermnins—(ui-y-baa near the town of Tlacolula where the old trail aouth branches 
to Mitla. Mitla, it will be remembered, is Lyo- bea. The following are extracts from the letters 
vf an American civil engineer, Mr, A. M. Steger, who wasaware that the present writer had been 
interested in Mitla, ‘They will help to illustrate the faet that the neighbouring country was 
whee the home of a race of some culture, at least, a race far removed From the lower stratum of 
barbarian, 

“About two miles and a half south-east of the rnina of Mitla is the Hacienda Zaawis 
(mentioned as *Saga’ by Ober and others). Some twenty years ago there waa discovered 
there a subterranean chamber in the form of a eros” (Probably « semi-subterranean basement 
ina mound asin Group No, 3.) “The house of the Hacienda had been built over the chamber, 
the buiklers not suspecting the presence of the latter, The walla of thia cruciform chamber are 
Tmaade of huge atone profusely correc! with gromyves resembling those at Mitla, but they are mot 
composed of «mall stonesas at Mith One peculiarity of this carving is that it has on jp a thin 
atuceo or finish, similar tu that we puton our own ceilings and walla, It is white and] sinewth, 
even burnished and shiny to-day, after hundreds of years of exposure to dampness naturally 
found in anch a place. The tounh, for tomb it Was, was very narrow, about 3 feet Wide, Tt is 
O feet high and the arma about 15 te 20 fest each, Thre skeletons, it is iid, were found there 
When the room was discovered. It was found by t servant who saw phosphorescent livht 
coniig wp thronph a crack, 

“At another place in the mountains, about five miles east of Mitla, are found other 
Hitler subterranean structures and some Temaing, not extensive, but similar to ether Mitla 
remains, all carved as grecques but no midaics, that ix no mall atone, 

“On the top of one of the mountains are found an atfinished stracture and p quILTTY near 
My a uitfinivhed dressed stones in it, evidently intended for the structure a few foot 
rom it.” + 


= 
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of Mitla. The bage lintels are wncarved and there is reason to believe they were 
decorated with paintings at one time, The jambs are very massive and the whole 
is certainly imposing in appearance, (Fig. 26, Plate IIT.) 

Group No, 4. About 200 yards to the south-east of No. 4, the last of the 
pilacio groups is reached, It is not necessary to enter into a detailed description 
of this group. It is much ruined. Ii resembles in scheme the church group, 
(No. 1), in that it was boilt wpon the level grownd with no mounds, and that it 
consisted of a sequence of squares. The squares in this group, though, did not 
pursue « north and south line as in Group 1, but the south square was placed to 
the westward of the other two (Fig. 1, Group 4). This group seems to have been 
used systematically as a quarry and only the weight of some of the lintels, in some 
parts, has prevented a further spoliation. 

Group No. &. Teocalli. (Fig. 1,Group 6.) Passing from Group 4, north about 
125 yards, the south-east corner of the main pyramid, called Calvario, is reached. 
This group ia of an entirely different type of erection to those just considered. 
On circling the group, a first casual view shows a large truncated pyramidal 
mound about 33 feet high ond with o rectangular base and smaller rectangular 
summit, whose ends and sides are parallel with the ends and sides of Palacio 
Groups Nos. 2 and 3, which are now 225 yards to our eastward; that at the 
western side of this pyramid there is a level court, spice or plaza bounded on the 
remaining three sides, west, north, and south, by oblong, low, truncated, pyrami 
mounds, Upon more particular examination, although the lines are Siaeoaae 
by the weather and age and the slopes overgrown with brush, the observer is 
struck by the fact that no two faces of the pyramid are alike or have the same 
augles of iuclination, The western side, which fronts the court, iminediately shows 
to be an almost vertical two step descent from the top, the lower step being an 
almest perpendicular 15 feet, 41 feet from the centre of the base of this western 
face (west) owt in the space or plaza is a large irregular shaped boulder 4 feet high 
and 6 to 8 feet through, with a fairly fat top; 125 feet further is the smaller 
mound of the western limit of the court and still further beyond (west of this), 
65 feet, there is found another heavy boulder partly buried in the ground; its top 
is, roughly, an inclined plane about 9 feet ly 64 feet. Its weight would be at least 
15 tons, These boulders have every appearance of being placed there to serve 
some use as table, platform, or altar. The smaller mounds are being fast 
vlliterated. They were of adube, Returning to the main pyramid; the mid 
portion of ite eastern slope is oceupied (30 feet at the base but lessening as ascent 
is made) by two fights of stairs or stone steps, 37 steps in all, 20 steps reach a 
wide step or platform 9 feet wide, and then 17 steps reach the door of the 
“Calvario” chapel on its summit; this is all modern. In spite of this rough Hehe 
and of the disintegration of this Teocalli there are evidences that it had a well 
conceived design and that it must have been at one time 4 really handsomely 
finished structure, doing credit to the other erections and not & mere shapeless 
mound. In the upper part, courses of oblong tilole bricks are seen, otherwise a 
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filliny of adebe rubble and stone was used in its construction. How it was faced 
and finished or what occupied its summit is a question. 

Group No, 6 (Fig. 1, Group 6). About 500 yards to the south-east of the 
pyramid group just described is another similar pyramid group. Group No. 6 
resembles Growp No. 5, in so far as it has a large main eastern pyramid with three 
amaller truncated pyramidal mounds inelosing a space or plaza beyond its western 
face: it is also similar in its material and manner of construction, Adobe bricks are 
not well defined in courses, and the design or outline seems to have been different 
and more complex, The base of the main pyramid is quadrilateral but not 
rectangular, measuring on its western side, which was, perhaps, its more important 
side, 152 feet, ite north side but 92 feet, ita east side 111 feet, its south 151 feet. 
lts summit seems to have been of peculiar shape, having small quadrilaterals at its 
awn corners; its own corners being cut off by them. The mean measurements of 
its summit would be about 60 feet by 80 feet. The summit and different levels in 
this pyramid were paved with a very hard and durable cement finished with a 
smooth plaster painted red; n sample of the plaster is on the table’ Only vestiges 
of these cement platfionns remain, but large masezes of it are lyimg here and there, 
and sone of it in sift. The form of this pyramid must have been quite complex 
for tt ts apparent that these platforma were on different levels on each face of the 
pyramid, and each face had e different angle of ascent. I cannot think it was 
& symmetrical structure. The height of this pyramid is 50 feet, and ascent 
seams to lave heen made in one, two and three steps on different sides or faces, 
Tt i8 now much overgrown with seruh and brush. On its summit there remain 
evidences of some small structure, I believe of some comparatively modern 

Of the three truncated pyramidal mounds the south and west are merely 
irregular heaps of débris or rubble covered with brush and prickly serub. The 
exact size of the plaza cannot, therefore, be given, East and west it was a little 
over 100 feet. North and south it was perhaps 130 feet, Somewhat north-east of 
the centre of the plaza are square-sided remains of adobe in large slale. Whether 
this is a modern building of mound remaing or a ruined ancient structure is 
doubtful, The north mound is in better preservation, and seems to have been much 
the larger of the side -mounds ; it is 864 feet east and west, and 424 feet north and 
south. It has on its summit, which is 39 feet long east and west, and rather 
narrow, some badly ruined remains of oblong adobe rooms which are partitioned 
lit seem to have been windowless and doorless. This completes the description of 
Mitla proper. 

Group No. 7 (Fig. 10)? There is, however, one other interesting remain that 
tiust be examined, the rough fortifications crowning the top of the acropolis-like 
hill west of the main Mitla ruins. Ui we return to the western pyramid Group 


' The ootlines and contours of Fig. 10 are not scientifinlly exact, os the writer lucked 
stiteble instruments for this class of survey. They are os nearly accurate ga corefyl drawing 
and taany measurements could make them. 
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No. 5, and measure from the north-east corner of the Teocalli, in line with the 
north side of the Teocalli, to a point at the base of the hill just below the north 
extremity of the double walled entrance, the distance is 1,722 yards, 38 yartls less 
than a mile. The slope of the hill at this point is about 35° and up to the wall ia 
approximately 330 yards, The cireumference of the hase of the hill, which ts 
ovoid, is about 14 miles, but this was not measured. The crown of the hill is 
at ita north end. On the south side especially and on the south-east side the 
slope is comparatively gradual. On the sonth side the only obstacles to an easy 
ascent are the very numerous large boulders. Around towards the north it begins 
to be precipitous, and on the north-west and west the hill isa formidable-looking 
fortress; the perpendicular cliff which rises out of the plain below is fully 600 
or 700 feet high. | 

Around the south and south-enst sides only, therefore, did the saneient 
fortifiers deem it pregnable to such a degree as to require a double wall to defend 


| the crown. 
| Here, too 


the wall is 
built mach 
higher. 
The double 
portion is 
in the form 
of on [, 
att enclosing angle, andl the entrance at 
the outer wall is at o different point 
to the entrance at the inner wall. The 
height and strength of the wall is made 
proportionate to the danger it was esti- 
mated it might be exposed to. Where 
the hill is precipitous and high the wall 
is low and insignificant, not more than 
5 feet or 6 feet thick. At vulnerable 
points the wall is higher, up te nearly 
20 feet high, and stronger, with massive 
and hig stones, and its thickness fully 
10 feet. The course of the wall takes 
advantage of all natural helps towanls 
strevgth, such as gullies, notches in the 
cliffs, or juttings out of the crown, so 
Fra. 10. that the wall zigzags aml turns with 
many meandering. 

The enclosure is very rough and uueven, and by reason of its irregularity of 
outline only an approximate idea of the size of the enclosure cau be given, It ts 
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about 12 aeres. The double walled | shape enclosure is about 110 vards long and 
about 30 feet wide, varying. This includes both leos of the L. 

The adobe structures in this enclosure were probably shelters. The principal 
one is just within and to the north-west of the double walled portion. Ttis on some 
of the higher ground and ¢an be plainly seen from the main Mitla groups. Some 
scrape of old pottery and clay casts are to be found for the seeking. One at least 
of the great boulders within walls has, scooped out on its top, a well formed bowl 
about 2 feet in diameter. Fig. 39, Plate V, is a reproduction of a rough pencil 
aketch of this hill and fort from a point easterly of them 

It remains but to speak of thoge relics not already mentioned in my communi- 
eation. Fig. 40, Plate V, is a collection of arrow-heads and cores, mostly of 
obsidian, from Mitla and the Valley of Oaxaca. Fig, 41, Plate V, represents stone 
lance-heads in Dr. Sologuren’s collection, Oaxaca, The seale shows them to be of 
large size. Fig. 42, Plate VI, besides the paper impressed copy, already described, 
shows the various forms of green and grey stone beads found and obtained at 
Mitla. Fig. 44, Mlate VI, shows one copper chisel, and, besides, drawings of 
Hanged copper axe currency of various sizes in Dr, Sologuren’s collection. Fig, 45, 
Plate V1, shows two specimens of the same currency that T found and obtained in 
Mitla pueblo. Deseriptions of this peenliar kind of currency and of its development 
from an article of real value to a symbol of value may be found in Professor 
William Ridgeway’s recent edition of his Origin of Metallic Currency. The first 
article on this Fig. 45 is probably a grinder of some kind ; the secon a grey clay 
plate typical of the ancient pottery; the third probably a bark beater; the Tast 
a light copper chisel of peculiar, almost modern type, yet of copper. This figure 
isabout one-seventh natural size. Fig, 47, Plate VIT, are Mitla and Oaxaca Valley 
implements and two small axe-shaped ornaments, all of green stones. The first is 
an axe-head of n type rather foreign, I shoul] say, to this district; the next a dark 
yreen stone hammer; the next a dark green stone chisel; the two next well 
formed green stove axes; the next a light axe and hammer; the next the broken 
tip of a chisel or axe; all these are about one-fifth natural size. Fig. 50, Plate 
VII, illustrates a little baked clay bowl. I do not know for what purpose they 
were used. It has been suggested that they were for holding small dale of pamt, 
T found them in the rooms of the ruins and around the buildings at Mitla. 
Most of them are rudely ornamented, some with triple points and others with a 
meandering snake, They are illustrated at about one-fourth the natural aize, 

My visit to Mitla was in the autumn of 1891, 


Discresion, 


Alter congratulating Mr. Corner on his interesting paper, Mr. Macpatay said 
that the peculiar mosnic ornament of Mitla appeared to be confined to Oaxaca, and 
was nol, 80 far na he knew, ever met with in the northern part of Mexico, nor in 
the buildings in the neighbourhood of the Rio Usumacinta, but it again mae its 
appearance in the ruins found in the north of Yucatan. 
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After noticing the comfortable old method of classing everything in Mexico 
not easily intelligible as the work of the Toltees, Mr. Maudslay compared Dr. 
Brinton’s depreciation of that people with Mr. Payne's statement that the Toltees 
were the originators of Maya culture, Both writers, he suggested, may have 
placed too much reliance on arguments based on language and tradition, and an 
actual examination of the ancient remains must deride the difference between 
then, 

Mr. Maudslay then discussed the position of the Mexican and Maya races at 
the time of the Spanish invasion, and taking the Isthmus of Tehuantepes asa 
dividing line, noted the overlapping of the Nalma races on the Pacific side as far 
as Nicaragua, and the existence of a Muya people, the Huastecas of the Rio Panuco, 
on the western side of the line. After referrmg to the Spanish descriptions of 
Mexican buildings and noting the uncertain origin of such buildings as those at 
Choluls and Teotihuacan, he described some of the ruins found to the eaat of 
Tehuantepec, contrasting the remains of the Maya-Quiché towns, such as Utatlan, 
Iximehé, and Chacujal, which were living towns at the time of the Spanish invasion, 
with the great ruins in the valleya of the Usumacinta and Motagua rivers, such 
as Copan, Palenque, and Mench#, which he believed to have been abandoned and 
lost to sight long before the Spaniards arrived on the scene, Turning to the north 
of Yucatan, it was, he said, inuch more diffieult to ascertain which of the great 
groups of ruins liad been definitely abandoned before the Spanish invasion, but 
with regard to Chichén Itza, which was the only ruin in Yucatan whieh he had 
personally examined with much care, he placed very little reliance in the story 
that the Spaniards had foun it a living city, and was driven to the: conelusion 
that it had been deserted by its inhabitants some time before their arrival, although 
its ancient shrines were still held in reverence and probably served as places of 

Although in no way competent to speak on the difficult subject of American 
traditions, the frequent assertion of the tendency of migration from north to south 
and the Toltes origin of American culture could not fail to impress him. If there 
were formerly a race of cultured people in Mexico associated with the name Toltes 
(= twilders), who were driven out of the country by the incursion of Nahuatl 
hordes, he could well believe not only that they very considerably modified the 
rude culture and arts of their conquerors in Mexico, but also that im their new 
homes to the east of Tebuantepee they became the founders of Palenque and 
Copan, but in this case the Toltecs must have been a Maya and not a Nahnatl race, 
and this would bring us inte conflict with the early Spanish writers, who assert 
that the Toltees spoke a Nahuatl langunge. 

On the other hand,if the Toltee theory were abandoned, and Cholula and 
Teotilinacan were admitted to be the work of Nahmatl tribes, then we seem to be 
(driven to credit a spontaneous origin of Maya culture in the land where the 
great Maya remains are now found. For his own part he would gladly welcome 
evidence that the Toltees and the Mayas were the same people—a peaceful nice 
who, after spreading over Mexico, were driven by the invading Nahuatls from that 
country to Central America, where they made still further progress in civilisation, 
marked by the development of the peculiar script with which their monuments 
and the walls of their temples are covered; that later on they suffered defeat at 
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the hands of their enemies, and were forced to abandon the great cities on the 
Motagua and Usumacinta, and seek safety in the north of Yneatan. 

At Copan and Palenque no weapons of war are to be seen depicted on the 
parved stone. At Chichén Itzi every man is drawn as a warrior with atlatl and 
spears in his hands. Defeat and migration not only forced the Mayas to heeome 
a warlike people, but it had a marked effect on their art. The buiklings of Yueatan 
were larger and more pretentious than those te the south, but the delicacy of the 
carving had vanished, and over all is an indefinable Nalma flavour. It 18, however, 
in these buildings of Northern Yucatan that the stone mosaic work of which Mr, 
Corner lad given such an excellent account was again conspicuous, lmt it had 
last the simplicity of form which characterised the designs at Mitla. Tt seemed 
to him worth consideration whether the same cause. which had effected the 
abandonment of Palenque and Copan had not acted also at Mitla, and: that 
Northern Yucatan had become the refuge of more Lian one defeated race. Indeed, 
at Chichén Itai there were evidences which could not be ignored of a third race, 
but one of the Maya stock. 

It is generally admitted that the Huastecas, a people inhabiting the valley of 
the Rio Panuco (a river which flows into the Gulf of Mexico at Tonupieco), belong to 
the Maya stock. Dr. Brinton, although he will not admit the worl Toltee to be 
a tribal designation, says of the Huastecas that they may he regurded as one of the 
tribes left behind in the general migration southwards, The term Toltec, he says, 
was probably applied to the small town of Tula, north of the Valley of Mexico, 
Mr. Maudslay pointed out that this town of Tula was situated on the head waters 
of the Rio Panuco, and that the ruins which had been found there confirmed the 
correctness of the account given hy Padre Sahagun of the temple at Tula dedicated 
to Quetzaleoatl, which was supported by columns in the form of rattlesnakes, with 
the head of the snake at the base and the rattle at the summit. Mr. Mandslay 
then showed some photographs of similar columns from bmildings at Chichén Ttzi, 
and suggested that the peculiar form of column may have been carried by the 
Huastecas and their neighbours from the mouth of the Rio Panuco across the gulf to 
the north of Yucatan, and that this would account for the form not occurring any- 
where in Mexico to the south of Tula. Such a migration, or some close commercial] 
connection between Yucatan and the Rio Panuco, might partly account for the 
Nahuatl flavour of the sculptures in Chichén Ita, for the Huastecas who were left 
lwhind in Mexico for so many years must have been greatly influenced by their 
powerful Nalma neighbours by the-time they again came into connection with the 
other branch of their race. It also seems possible that a migration across the gulf 
from the Rio Panueo to Yueatan, carrying with it the art of Tala, may have 
revived and become mixed with the earlier traditious of that great exodus which 
originally carried the building race from their old homes in Mexico to the east of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Colonel Geourck EArt Cuvnen—Unexpectedly called wpon, at this late hour 
to comment on Mr, Corner’s interesting and very instructive paper, I scarcely 
know how to erowd into a few words the numberless thoughts which avine 
regarding the people who left to our wonderment the ruins of Mitl, Un- 
fortunately, the student of tribal and racial development in the New World, 
prior to its discovery, always has to grope in a darkened field for historie fact ; 
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and even what little truth he can fish from the turbid wave of Spanish conquest 
and domination is not always satisfactory. That several similar phases of so- 
called indigenous civilisation sprang up in Mexico and Central America long 
prior to the Spanish conquest we have evidences tn the numerous groups of vast 
and imposing ruins, the hieroglyphic riddles of which we hope are being solved by 
our friend Mr. Maudslay, whose valuable remarks on the paper we have been 
listening to have preceded mine, One of lis observations was, “ There is evidence 
that Mexico was always open to invasions from the north.” I make no doubt 
that such invasions were numerous and at times irresistible, 

Failing in quest of historic fact or substantial tradition, one is thrown hack 
upon the general knowledge which has been garnered from other fields regarding 
the rise of man from the savage to the barbaric status, and then his upward 
struggle to civilisation; and if to this we add what we have learned of the 
traces which he has left behind him in Mexico and Central America, we may 
form some idea of the habits, customs and government of the people who, 
perhaps for a long period of centuries prior to the Spanish invasion, were evolving 
that growth towards civilisation which their European conquerors 80 mercilessly 
obliterated. The food supplies indigenous to Mexico, notably maize, caused the 
formation of agricultural communities, the most powerful of which had its 
habitat in Anahuac, and ultimately, by its growth, wealth and power, dominated 
all the outlying, poorer and weaker tribes, The result was the constitution of a 
kind of feudal system which readily lent itself to extension southward, until it 
included a greater part of all the present Central American states and the 
eatablishment therein of petty princes or of feudal lords, who enslaved all the 
weak tribes and forced them to build the gigantic defensive and religious edifices 
the ruins of which are now so attractive to explorers. A land so filled with 
wealth, comparative comfort and abundant food supplies offered the same induce- 
menta to the hunting hordes of nomad, savage Athapascans and Sioux, who 
ovenpied the country to the west and north-west of the Mississippi river, as the 
miling fields of Lombardy presented to the migrating masses of hungry 
barbarians who looked down upon them through the passes of the Alps in the 
early centuries of our era, The result in Mexico was similar; invasion followed 
invasion, pressed on by still hungrier hordes from the rear, giving the land no 
reat. It is a curious fact that these conditions have ruled even until our day, 
When Cortez invaded Mexico the Dlaxcaltecs made common cause with him 
against their exacting masters the Aztecs, for which service the Spaniards conceded 
to them special fueros or privileges. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
a large part of the tribe were entrusted with the defence of the northern frontier 
of Mexico, the main body being stationed near San Luis Potosi with outposts in 
Coaluila, against the ceaseless savage inroads from the north, Their chief told 
me, in 1867, that their fueros had been respected by the Mexican Government 
since the independence of the country from Spain. Throughout the Spanish rule 
the tribes from the north still raided southward, especially the Comanches and 
Apaches, and desolated province after province. In 1866 1 was in Mexico, and 
while riding, with two companions and four servants, from Monterey to Chihuahua, 
we happened to strike the line of march of a powerful body of Apache savages 
who were laying waste north-eastern Durango. We had a threeclays’ running 
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fight, during which period of time the Apaches killed 126 peaceable Mexicans 
along our route, 

If, even during the whole period of Spanish rule in Mexico, the country was 
considered a land of promise and plunder for the more northern races, how much 
more so it must have been in Toltec, Maya and Aztec days, and how certainly 
these people in turn, under pressure from the north, must have had their racial 
expansion towards the south, and have overrun, conquered and feudalised the 
_ weaker, disjointed Central American tribes and forced them into servitude, to 

create wealth and comfort for thetr harbarous taskmasters and build those edifices, 
exaniples of which have been shown us this evening, and which are the silent and 
deserted symbols of serfdom. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 
APRIL 25ru, 1999. 
Wa. Gownasp, F.0.S, Esq., in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and passed, 

The CHAIMAN introduced Le CoMTE ('. ne Canpt, who proceeded to read his 
paper on “Ju-Jua Laws and Customs of the Niger Delta.” This was illustrated 
by lantern slides and a collection of objects from West Africa. 

Mr. T.J. Avupumes also exhibited a series of lantern slides of views in the 
colony of Sierra Leone and the Protectorate. 

The CHAIRMAN invited discussion on the excellent paper of Comte de Cardi 
and the very interesting description of his slides given by Mr, Alldridge. 

Miss Krsostry handed in her notes on some portions of the Count’s paper, 
and Mra. Frexcu Sugipon, Mr. RB. Horr, Colonel Kt. C. ‘Tremrie, Rev. H. N. 
Hutcursis, Dr. BEssert, and others continued the discussion. 

The Lecturer replied to many of the questions asked, and the CHarmay 
closed the proceedings with a vote of thanks to Comte de Cardi and to Mr. 
Alldridge for their valuable contributions to the study of West African life. 
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JU-JU LAWS AND CUSTOMS IN THE NIGER DELTA, 
By Le Comre C. N. pe Canou! 


[WitH FLATES VII AND Ux.] 


Berone 1 commence my paper 1 would like to impress upon my audience that 1 am 
neither an anthropologist nor an ethnologist in the scientific meaning of those 
terms, Tam simply a man who has visited Western Africa on many occasions and 


resided there a considerable length of time, During my visits I have collected a 





number of facts about the negro people of Western Africa, and I willingly des 


them to the best of my ability, so that real anthropologists and einclonialne can 


make use of my notes for the better understanding of the human race in general, 
and the negro race in particular. 

Ju-Juism—I use this term in preference to Fetishism when speaking of the 
religion of the inhabitants of the Niger Delta, becanse the worl Ju-Ju is usually 
made use of by the people of the Delta who are most in touch with Europeans. 

During my many years’ residence in Western Africa, principally in the Niger 
Delta, [have hod many long and to me very interesting conversations with the 
Ju-Ju priests, many of whom I have found to be most intelligent men, though 
other travellers and writers have generally deseribed these men in a very different 
manner; in most cases describing them as hideous looking and degraded monsters 
in human form. 

One of the most intelligent Ju-Ju men T ever met with waa a very old man 
named Qudtery the Ju-Ju King of New Calabar, who ranked above the Ring in 


ull purely native palavers, religious or civil, his opinion always carrying great’ 


weight. This tan went farther in his explanations of native customs to me than 
any others with whom I came in contact, pointing out to me the great assistance 
Ji-Ju was in ruling the country. “For example,” said he, “suppose your house 
was broken into and robbed, and you went to the King of my country and 
complained, he could not find out who had robbed you if the thieves had not been 


seen by some of the townspeople who were willing to give information to him. 


The King would do his best to find them out by sending messengers round to all 
his chiefs that you had been robbed, and that they must see if any of their people 
were the culprits; but that order would have little effect with the bad characters 
of the town, because it emanated from the King, who is « man like themselves: and 
from whom they would steal if they got the chance. But if I sent round a notice 
that, if the thieves did not immediately bring me the stolen articles my Ju-Ju 








' Some portions of this paper were read before the British Association for the Advance- 
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would cause them (the thieves) to swell up and burst, you would see how quickly 
they would come to me and deliver up the stolen goods.” 

To further illustrate the good uses of Ju-Ju, my friend Quikery continued by 
saying, “ During the many years you have been in my country have you ever seen 
a native woman put her foot on board a white man's ship?” I replied that asa 
matter of fact [never had. He then went on to tell me that “many, many years ago 
when the white men first came to his country native women had been allowed to go 
on board the white traders’ ships, but that this cnstom had led to many serious 
troubles, and it had been decided by the former kings and chiefs that the Ju-Ja 
should make a solemn law to the effect that in future no native woman should be 
allowed to go on board a white trader's ship,” and this law was never broken up to 
my last visit to New Calabar so far as I know, though advanced ideas were 
beginning to undermine the power of the Ju-Ju King. The above law concerning 
women I only met with in New Calabar. 

Having described some of the uses of ju-juism I will now describe some of 
the abuses. In the hinterland of the Niger Delta is to be found the Ibo or Eboe 
tribe, whose country extends from the Yoruba borderland on the west, to the [hilno 
country on the east. The Ibo or Eboe people have almost identical forms and 
customs of ju-juism with the coast tribes; this is not to be wondered at as the 
latter are mostly offshoots from the great Ibo or Eboe family. 

In the [bo country is found Long Ju-Ju, the abode of the most powerful Ju-Ju 
in this part of the country, In 1896 Major A. C. Leonard of the Niger Coast 
Protectorate Service, succeeded in getting to the town of Benddé, a town supposed 
to be situated within about thirty miles of the Great Fetish or the Long Ju-—Ju of 
the coast tribes. I mention this fact as | consider Major Leonard's journey to be 
a great achievement, and that it will eventually lead to immense results 
commercially; also it will be the means at no distant date of giving to the world 
some very interesting and curious information about the practices of the Ju-Ju 
priests of this mysterious stronghold of native religion. 

This is the great oracle of all the tribes dwelling in the Mager: Delta; to it all 
family disputes are referred, and its decision is recognised 
appealed to, to decide the guilt or innocence in eases where & man of position hag 
been accused of murder, witchcraft or poisoning. 

The Long Ju-Ju was appealed to in olden days by tribes dwelling os far away 
as Lagos, and even some distance to the westward of that place; at the present 
day natives dwelling in the neighbourhood of Lagos still consult this oracle. 

Human sacrifices ore not made to this Ju-Ju after the manner of the 
sactificial rights practised in Ashanti, Dahomey, and Benin. Still a certain 
amount of slaughtering of human beings goes on at the Long Ju-Ju to this 
day, for when two men go to Long Ju-Ju for the settlement of any dispute 
hetween them, it is enstomary for the losing party to be destroyed by its 
power; but in many cases to my certain knowledge the priests have found it 
much more remunerative to sell the losing litigant into slavery, for I have met with 
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and conversed with men whom I have known to have visited the Long JuJu, and 
who were supposed to have been killed by it. Whenever I have spoken to these 
men they never expressed a desire to return to their own country, with one 
exception; all the others being satisfied that their own people would never 
acknowledge they were anything else but spirits. The one exception was 4 man 
that I picked up in Old Calabar, having known him well in his own country before 
he went to Long Ju-Ju. I tried all I could to get his people to receive him back 
amongst them, but when I told them that I had actually got him on board my ship, 
then lying a few miles from their town, the whole populace seemed to rise as one 
man, and IT was soon surrounded by a howling mob of infuriated savages, who were 
only appeased by my promising to take the man away from their river the next 
morning, On my return | found that none of the natives would come on board 
my ship, and on inquiry from the head Ju-Ju man of the town, I found that they 
considered the ship defiled by my having had the spirit of a from Long Ju-J0 on 
board. As this took place long before the advent of the British Protectorate there 
was only one thing tu be done, and that was to make a suitable present to the Ju-Ju 
King and get him to come on board my ship and make ju-ju: this he did, and then 
declared my ship free from all the evil effects of the malignant spirit T had had 
on board. But the King of the country was not going without his share of the 
plunder, so I had to make him a suitable present also, and invite him to breakfast 
on board, so that by his presence his people might see that all fear of evil 
consequences was at an end, as both the spiritual and temporal rulers of the 
country had visited my vessel. 

This ease of defilement reminds me that amongst these people, and especia 
amongst the Jéos and the /iwios, anyone touching a corpse is defiled, and «must go 
through a purification. The earth from a grave also defiles. 

Many of the funeral customs of the Delta natives are curious and interesting; 
for instance, the wives and female mourners for a person of distinction must sit on 
the floor of the room where the person died, no seat being allowed them. They are 
not permitted to wash until the allotted time of mourning is over, which in some 
tribes continues for upwards of two weeks, nor are they allowed to change their 
apparel during this time. They must also, especially the wives, shave their heads, 

Another curious custom observed by many of the Delta tribes is that of 
preparing a monster feast to be eaten after the interment of a chief or man of any 
distinction. To this feast are invited all the principal men of the town, and in the 
case of a coast town any white traders who may be in the country. At these 
feasta all the best crockery and glassware of the defunct is astentatiously displayed 
and crowded on to the dinner table at the commencement of the repast; but an 
observant guest would notice that the attendants, once the guests are seated, 
commence as opportunity offers to replace every plate, dish, and glass, by the most 
common article of the same kind they can find in the house. The reason for this 
is that custom decrees that every article used at one of these dinners must be 
broken up and destroyed. 
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The yearly festival of father-making, practised more or leas by all the pagan 
tribes of Western Africa, is very strictly observed by the natives of the Niger 
Delta. Ti ts to thie worship of ancestora that the West African mostly owes his 
bad character for human #acrifices, for this custom and the funeral custom of 
despatching a number of dead chief's wives and slaves with the defunct to wait 
upon him in the next world are the chief oceasions when human sacrifices are made. 

The custom of annually sacrificing a number of slaves at a chief's father- 

aking to take messages from the living to the dead would mean in a town of 
5,000. to 6,000 inhabitants a yearly sacrifice of ut least sixty souls, but this 
estimate would be lurgely exceeded in a city like Benin. Incorrigible thieves, 
murderers, and other malefactors were generally reserved for this purpose, but when 
the supply of these ran short, slaves would be purchased for the occasion, or a special 
raid on some neighbouring people would be organised. 

There are certain other sacrifices such as the Bonnymen's sacrifice to the 
protecting spirit of the river, to whom a sacrifice was at one time annually made 
of a very light copper-coloured slave girl. These girls were always procured from 
a tribe of [bos or Eboes inhabiting a country away in the hinterland of New 
Calabar. Some writers have reported these as Albinos; this is not the case, This 
custom of propitiating the river deity by the sacrifice of a copper-coloured girl, in 
some rivers an Albino, was common to all the river-side tribes of the Niger 
Delta, and I'am afraid is still practised in the British Protectorate. Also fren 
what I was able to learn, all of the different river gods in the Delta could only be 
appealed to through the medium of one of these tawny coloured [bo girls (from 
this one tribe), or aa [ have before stated in some cases by an Albino girl, but 
these Intter were never sacrificed by the Bonnymen to my knowledge. 

I have seen it stated that a slave bought for sacrificial purposes by the 
Bonnymen would not be sacrificed if he or she managed to eat any food, even so 
little asa few grains of corn belonging to the Bonnymen, in the interval: between 
purchase and sacrifice. I am afraid this statement is not true, or the inquirer did 
not get a very lucid explanation of the rule which governs thie native custom, or 
it may be right in so far that when the victim is bonght the seller is bound to 
supply a week's provisions, for I have known one of these unfortunate girls to be 
kept in a native town a full week before being sacrificed, 

Knowing a little of her language, and assisted by a native boy who spoke 
both her language and English fiuently, I interrogated this girl, and found she 
knew perfectly well what was going to be done with her, and she displayed no 
fear of her fate but rather seemed to glory in it. A peculiar custom in connection 
with this rite was that this girl was allowed to claim any piece of eloth or any 
ornament she set her eyes upon, and the native to whom it belonged was obliged 
to present it to her. At the time [ saw her and conversed with her, she must have 
had at least £200 worth of coral beads hung round her neck, besides which) she 
was clothed, or rather, 1 should say, nearly smothered, in many yards of costly 
silk damask, 1 cannot say whether all this finery and the coral beads ure still on 
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her; when she is plunged into the sea at the mouth of the river, or whether the 
JuJu man has at least the coral beads so arranged around her neck, that at the 
supreme moment he can surreptitiously convey them to some secret wallet 
concealed about his person; I have a very strong opinion that the Ju-Ju man sees 
that so much good coral is not wasted. I have mentionel my suspicions to some 
of the most intelligent natives who have invariably answered me in the followmg 
words: “No, no, I beg you don't say that, our Ju-Ju priest no fit to do all same 
you say.” 

I did my utmost to save this girl from her ernel fate, but to no avail, though 
I offered to ransom her at five times the price that had been paid for her, the 
JuJu man would not agree to part with her, cynically observing that there was 
not time to get another as the sacrifice must be made at the big water then due, 
id est, the equinoctial (September) tide. 

This complete disregard for death [ have frequently noticed in natives who: 
knew they were to be sacrificed, in fact, they seemed anxious for the event. I 
have closely questioned many of these poor victims to see if there was any 
religious idea in their minds of a future state more happy than their lot on this 
earth, or if they expected some great reward in their future state by the mere 
fact of their being sacrificed to the gods; but | was never able to get ony reply 
to my questions to indicate that their state of indifference was brought about by 
any religious sentiment. I therefore put it down to some kind of frenzy that 
takes possession of them, and renders them almost if not quite oblivious to all 
passing events, once they know they are to be sacrificed. | 

This state of frenzy and total disregard of life | have noticed to often take 
possession of both male and female natives of Western Africa; on many occasions 
I have especially noticed it amongst the women. On the deportation of a king or 
a chief by the British or other Eurspean government for some offence [ have seen 
the wives of the deported man throw themselves into the river and fight like mad 
women with the people who went to their rescue; [ have also seen some of the 
male retainers both free and slaves of a deported king or chief attempt their ownl 
lives at the moment when the vessel carrying away their chief disappeared 
their sight. Another instance I remember was during the war between the 
Bonnymen and Opsbomen in 1870. A Bonny youth was brought a prisoner to 
Opobo by some of King Ja Jn's people, Recognising the youth as one who had 
been my servant in Bonny, I went to Ja Ja, the then King of Opobo, amd asked 
him to give me the boy. Upon my explaining my reasons, he very kindly said 
L could take him and do what I liked with him, sending one of his chiefs with me 
to order his people to give up the prisoner to me. When the boy heard what 
I had done for him, instead of being grateful, he went off into a paroxysin of abuse 
against me, acted like one demented, and finally began to curse King Ja Ja, saying 
all kinds of abusive thinga about the King's wives, and finishing up by accusing 
himself of being the murderer of one of them after having outraged her. 

This was more than the crowd of Ja Ja’s people could stand, and before 
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I knew what was happening this youth was knocked senseless and his head 
severed from his body. 

Aa a further example of the callous condition of natives intended for 
sacrificial purposes, I must here cite another case. In all native communities of 
the Niger Delta a man cannot be a full chief and entitled to all the prerogatives 
of chieftainship without having taken off the head of at least one enemy in war, 
or decapitated a prisoner in cold blood. Failing either of these actions, he must 
on the oceasion of his being made a chief, purchase a slave for the express purpose, 
and woe betide him if by any chance he should bungle in his task and not take 
the victim's head off in a workmanlike manner; for cases have come to my 
knowledge where the aspirant chief haa failed to take the victim's head off at one 
stroke, so that the half decapitated wretch has had strength enough to turn his 
head round and curse his exeoutioner. This unfortunate clumsiness on the part 
of the chief is noted by his fellow-chiefs, his wives, though not present, hear of it, 
and henceforth when his wives or fellow-chiefa desire to annoy him they remind 
him of this episode. Casea have occurred in the Niger Delta of powerful chiefs 
making their young sons perform this horrible head-cutting rite before they were 
in their teens. These children can always be recognised by their being allowed to 
wear a large feather in their hats, this mark of distinction being strictly the sole 
right of a chief. Of course all these horrible practices are now being put down by 
the officials of the Niger Coast Protectorate, and in Nigeria by the Royal Niger 
Company's officials, who are constantly engaged in stamping out these inhuman 
practices. Tn fairness to many chiefs that I have met with in the Niger Delta, Tmuat 
bear witness to their wish not to carry out this disgusting and cruel ceremony; but 
as these practices have been handed down from time immemorial and carry with 
them certain emoluments for the Ju-Ju priests, as well as the occasion being 
seized upon by the lower orders as an excuse for feasting and dancing at the 
expense of the newly initiated chief, the more enlightened natives have hitherto 
been unable to do much towards the abolition of these horrible rites. 

Circumcision is practised by many of the inhabitants of the Niger Delta, but 
not with any idea of its being a religious ceremony as some travellers in this part 
of Western Africa have reported. Amongst some of the tribes it is the sign of 
freedom, so that a slave who becomes a rich and influential man in a tribe where 
this rite is thus looked upen, nmust undergo the operation or stand the tauuts and 
reproaches hurled at him by the female portion of his etablishment on any slight 
provecation. When a freeborn chief of the same tribe wishes to be partioularly 
severe on his parvenu fellow-chief, he hurls the word “ pellégi" at him, with a 
strong emphasis on the last syllable, as being his final swear-word and the 
expression of his utter contempt for him. 

The peculiar fact that the rite means one thing in one tribe and just the 
opposite in another is singularly well demonstrated by the case of the New Calabar 
ani Bonnymen, the distance between the chief towns of these two tribes not 
exceeding fifteen miles as the crow flies; yetin the former not to be circumeised is 
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the sign of slavery, whilst in the latter the opposite rule holds good and the word 
of reproach is pellum. These two words pellégd (uncircumcised) and pellum 
(circumcised) being the same in both the Bonny and New Calabar dialects are very 
favourite curse-words of all classes and ages of both tribes, 


Native Cunse-Worps asp Sticks, 


Whilst speaking of native curse-words, of which the Niger Delta natives 
ssess a very large and diabolical assortment, I think it will not be uninteresting 
to give you one more example of native vituperation. This example one might call 
silent abuse, for it is not at all necessary to open your mouth in order to give due 
effect to this most terrible curse to a native woman. You have only to raise your 
right arm, and closing your fist allow your index and middle finger to spring, up 
and form a V, and the thing is done. I have very often seen two women quarrel- 
ling in a very mild “go as you please” kind of way, but atill showing signs of an 
increased pressure of steam accumulating, when suddenly one would put on a very 
disdainful look, and raising her right arm, would make the sign as deseribed. 
Sometimes the other would simply make a motion with her right hand as if 
drawing a cirele round her head, and with a snapof her fingers intimate that she 
casts the vile curse back on her opponent; or, if she was of a very susceptible 
nature, she would run away as fast as her legs would carry her, crying out at the 
top of her voice the curse that had been cast wpon ber. In some cases I have 
known this curse to have such an effect on a woman that she would lose her reason 
completely for some hours after, This curse of holding up the two fingers as 
described means “May you become the mother of twins,” a truly frightful curse 
when one remembers that the almost general rule in the Niger Delta is that the 
mother of twins must be put to death and her children also. I say almost general, 
because in some places the mother is allowed to live; but her life is little better 
than a living death, for she becomes an outcast and must live the remainder of her 
days in the forest. If she by force of hunger ventures near a village or town she 
must do so only at night time, and must be very careful to guard against being seen 
by any other natives, for the Ju-Ju laws lay it down that if such a woman passes 
along any of the paths leading to the town or village, those paths would be defiled 
and unfit for the rest of the inhabitants to use. She must not drink from the same 
spring or water supply of her own people; she must not touch anything belonging 
tothem. The consequence is that the mothers of twins simply die from hunger 
and exposure, or they take their own lives. 

Tn all towns and villages of the Niger Delta there is always some old hag of a 
slave woman whose prerogative it is to kill the twin children; in the larger towns 
there are several of these killers of twin children; immediately on the birth of 
twins one of these old women are sent for and upon her arrival she takes each 
child by the feet and the back of the neck and breaks its back acroas her knees. 
The bodies are then placed in an earthen pot and taken into a dense part of the 
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bush and then left to be devoured by wild animals and insects. In some parts of 
this district the children are not killed but simply thrown into the bush to be 
devoured. In the few cases where missionaries have been successful in getting 
these children delivered up to them, their lives have been saved; but so far 1 have 
never known of any of these children so saved being allowed to take his or her 
place amongst the rest of the community. As a matter of fact, up to now I doubt 
whether one of them would be safe if it strayed outside the mission compound, and 
cases have occurred where twin children have been stolen from the missionaries and 
murdered by their relatives. 

Another cruel custom in this part of the world is that of killing the child of a 
woman who dies in giving it birth, and burying it with its mother; this is not done 
absolutely from any superstition, but simply hecause the mother being dead there 
ig no milk for the child, and these people do not yet know the uses of a feeding 
bottle or condensed milk. A foster mother is almost unknown in the country. 
T say almost unknown because cases have occurred where a foster mother has been 
found; but the child must be an exceptionally strong and healthy one, besides 
which the position or power of the father of the child, or relatives of the mother, 
would have to be such as would enable him or them to compel some woman to 
become the foster mother. 

The cases when this is done are so very rare that T do not remember any 
successful one; but Miss Kingsley assures me she has known of such, and her 
opportunities of getting correct information on this sulject were greater than mine  - 
There is a ceremony, however, to be performed to insure the dead mother's spirit 
from returning to claim the child, which I think should be recorded. 

A suitable sized piece of plaintain stem (that portion which has the fruit 
clustered round it) is procured and forced into the womb of the dead mother, 
This according to native ideas prevents her spirit coming back to fetch the child, 
and the mother thinks she has the child with her. This account has been confirmed 
by an English lady who was present on two occasions when this ceremony was 
being performed and succeeded in restoring, In one case, the mother to life, as she 
found the mother was not really dead but only in a state of coma from excessive 
loss of blood. 

Another form of dumb cursing is that of which the cursing stick is the example, 
In some parts of the Delta close to Lagos and the Yoruba country the thumb held 
in this particular manner is a curse of awful import toa native. This curse may 
be surreptitiously made use of, by a prisoner on trial, before a British Court of 
Justice; in this manner (showing how it is done), by hiding it up his sleeve and 
pointing at the witness, who seeing the head of the curse stick in the hand of the 
prisoner, stops as if shot. As a matter of fact this stick was taken in open Court 
from a prisoner by the orders of Sir John Smalman-Smith, late Chief Justice of the 
Colony of Lagos.! 


' My authority for the above is Sir John Smalman-Smith, late Chief Justice of the Colony 
of Lagos. Miss Kingsley is however inclined not to agree with him, 
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Clitoridectomy. 

The custom of excision of the clitoris is very much practised amongst the tribes 
dwelling on the banks of the Cross River and in the Old Calabar district as also m 
many other parts of Western Africa. I have questioned both native men and — 
women to try and get the native’s reason for this rite, but the almost universal 
answer to my queries was “it is our country fashion,” a most exasperating answer, 
but the only one returned to a very large percentage of questions, in all parta of 
Afnica. In some few instances I was fortunate enough to get more definite answers 
to my queries. One old man explained to me that the rite was practised amongst 
his people because it was found favourable to continence. Several old women told 
me that in days gone by, long, long ago (these people have no idea of dates) many 
women suffered from a peculiar form of madness, and it was found that this rite 
had the effect of reducing this in a marked degree, so ever since that time if has 
‘been the custom of their country. 

The mode in which the operation is performed varies in different tribes; im 
the Old Calabar district it is done in the following manner: that part of the top of 
‘a cocoanut shell, which has the three eyes in it is carefully cut off and scraped 
avits smooth and thin; then the eye that lets out the milk is carefully bored and 
the edges scraped quite smooth; the glans elitoridis is then drawn through this hole 
and eut off with a razor, knife, or in some places by a piece of bottle-glass which 
does duty for a razor or knife. This manner of performing this operation was 
confirmed by Thomas Forshaw, Esq., of Liverpool, whose connection with the Weat 
Coast of Africa dates from some time in the fifties. 

There seems to be no particular age at which the native law enjoins the 
performance of this rite, though it is generally carried out when the girls are young, 
except in the case of a woman bought or raided from some tribe which does not 

* practise clitoridectomy. 

Some of the customs the people of Western Africa have for securing the 
chastity of thetr young girls are worthy of being mentioned. Previous to 1860 it 
was the custom in Lagos for young girls to wear only a loin cloth of a hand's 
breadth, which they had to take off on meeting a Ja-Ju man to intimate to him 
that they were chaste; the law being that if the Ju-Ju man caught a young girl 
parading the streets with the outward signs of virginity on her, which she had lost 
the right to wear, she became his property until she was redeemed by her friends 
paying a fine varying in amount according to the status of herfamily. In the ease 
of a free girl the fine would be much greater than fora slave girl This practice 
of exposure was also customary on meeting a white man, as in those days a white 
man was looked upon as Ju-Ju. This custem [ aw carried out myself as late as 
1864 in the native parte of the Island of Lagos, though at this time Lagos was 
already a British colony. 

The people dwelling in the immediate hinterland of the Airita country have 
also a very curious and somewhat cruel custom for the safeguarding of the chastity 
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of their young girls. The particulars of thia custom were given to me by a chief 
of Opobo on the occasion of his having received in payment of a debt a young girl 
belonging to these people. The custom consists of scraping the /abia pudendi 
externa until a raw surface is formed; then the two parts are brought together 
and kept in that position until the /abia grow together, thus completely closing up 
the opening into the vagina. When the female thus operated upon draws near 
the age of puberty, she is taken into a part of the forest sacred to the female portion 
of the tribe, and there undergoes a second operation which consists of this false 
hymen being perforated by one of the old women of the tribe by the insertion of 
an ivory probe about the thickness of a lead pencil, this being done to allow of the 
free passage of the menses. This curious custom was brought under my notice, as 
T have already stated, by a native chief who had received a young female slave in 
payment of a debt. In this case the false hymen had not been punctured previous 
to the girl’s leaving her own people; the consequence was that on her arrival at 
puberty her sufferings were very severe, and her new owner applied to me to get 
an English medical man to-see her, Luckily the chief had already related to me 
the curious custom of this girl's tribe so I was able to explain matters to the doctor, 
who suecessfully operated and informed me afterwards that from the appearance of 
the parts he was inclined to think the chief's information was quite correct, though 
if it had not been explained to him he most certainly would not have thought the 
growing together of the labia was anything other than an ordinary freak of nature. 

Since writing the above I have learnt that this custom prevails amongst 
Arabs, and is not unknown to anthropologists. 

With regard to the photographs illustrating this paper, I think it would not be 
out of place to mention a curious fact about the ways of an uneducated native 
when he is shown a photograph or picture of anything for the first time He 
generally turns it upside down or endways to look at it; even after having been 
shown a picture several times and having had it explained, a fairly intelligent 
native would be almost sure to get hold of it the wrong way up if he wished to 
explain it to his friends afterwards. 

But if he could not find the original picture shown him and attempted to 
describe one that had not been explained to him he would be certain to hold the 
picture any way but the right way. 

Photographs of single figures of people they knew they could generally see 
the likeness and recognise the person; but not always from the face, oftener than 
not it was some peculiarity of dress, the hat, the man’s stick, his bandy lega, or 
some peculiarity in the cut of his clothes, that they recognised. 


Description of Plates VIIT anc LY. 
Plate VITT. 





No. 1.—Viper’s tooth, Fetish 
» 2—Native made toilette bottle for holding antimony, used by the native women to darken 


the akin under their eyes, 
« &—VYoruba cursing etick, 
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No, 4.—8ymbols of Yoruba Seeret Society. 
» §&—Fetish neck charm. 
" > } Native symbols connected with Fetish worship. 
» &—Musieal instrument (made from a gourd) used at Fetish ceremonies, 
» &—The voice of Ore (a Yoruba god), exactly similar to the Boll Hoarer of the Australian 
Hatives and ueed in almost identical ceremonies, 
» 10.—A nomber of brass ankle rings. | 
» U1—A curious article worn by the women in the sered lush after undergoing certain native 
righta. 
» 12.—Two native made knives used by the celebrated native conjurer and witch doctor 
Adecshon in murdering women. This man was executed at Lagos on the 
Oth August, 1884. 
» 13.—Native war horn, made from a gourd. 
» }4—Three glass ankle rings worn by the Niger women, Native made from soda-water 
bottles, 
» 15.—Three anklets (wood), fine speimens of native cloiazonné work. 
» 1&—Two brass ankleta. 
All these were borrowed by ihe Comte C. de Cardi from the collection of Sir John Smalman- 
Smith. 
Plate LX. 
No, 1.—The Yoruba goddess “Odndua," the mother of the gods. From the collection of Bir 
John Smalman-Smith. 
Nos. 2 and 3.—Twoa ivory anklete worn by Niger women. The weight of these two pieces of 
ivory is about five pounds. From the collection of the Comte de Carii. 
» 4 aml 6—Specimene of ivory carving from the South-west coast of Africa. From the 
collection of the Comte de Cardi. 


Drscusstox, 

Miss Kincsimy—There are only a few things which I should like to say 
regarding Count de Cardi's paper. I need not say they are not criticisms on it, 
for it is not for me to criticise one who has had so unique an opportunity as Count 
de Cardi of knowing the natives of the Niger Delta; his experience, moreover, was 
not merely a long residence among them, but a long friendship with them in the 
bargain, Without this factor of friendship long residence can count for very little 
in the acquisition of knowledge regarding these crafty and nervous people. 

The first point I would like to draw your attention to is the mention M. le 
Comte de Cardi makes of the fetish king, the Ju-Ju king, and the civil king 

roiling tozether in one district. This is a subject on which T have long been 
working, but have not published anything because I know my information, in 
many parts, is incomplete, There are, however, a few points regarding it which I 
think [ may speak safely on; one is that in all undisturbed true Negro cultures 
you will find these two kings, or in some places two aristocracies, one religious, 

and one civil When a true negro culture is disturbed you have a tendency to 
consolidate those kings in one man, a8 in the case of Dahomey and Ashantee, but 
when outside pressure is algent they are separate. The regions where external 
pressure is absent, the most valuable regions for a student, are the Oil river and 
the Kru coast. M. le Comte de Cardi I leave in possession of the Oil rivers, and 
retiring to the Kru coast beg to draw your attention to the very similar form of 
social and religions organisation to be found there. The body politic among the 
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Kru people and their neighbours the Qua Quas is an elaborately organi 
democracy divided into three classes, or rather into three ages, of free men. The 
most powerful class are the Gnebbade, or old men, The senate, the Gnebbade, have 
two presidents, the Bodio and the Worabanh. The Bodio is the thing called the 
fetish king. He has charge of the spiritual politica of the nation, His, 
is one full of honour and inconveniences, Among other inconveniences his house 
isa sanctuary. A sanctuary,as I have frequently stated, isa sort of rookery of bad 
characters, A Kru friend of mine reaigned office as Bodio, because of the sort of 
people who quartered themselves on him and the expense of feeding them and the 
rows they had amongst each other. He stood . for three years and did his best, 
and then came a man with homicidal mania, accompanied by epileptic fits, but 
legally innocent, and my friend resigned Rodioship after losing an earand receiving 
other | bodily damage. Moreover, apart from the worry of presiding over a sanctuary, 
the Bodio is held responsible for the crops, for the fishing, for epidemics, such as 
emall-pox raiding hia people, things that will happen and go wrong, and go in fact 
it is hardly worth having to be a Bodio, There was a fetish king in Calabar up to 
some twenty years ago; now the office, which was very similar to the Kru Bodio. 
has expired on account of its responsibilities and expenses. The only advantages 
the office of Bodio really offers is a small toll paid to the holder and the right to 
wear an iron ring round your ankle and be feared and reverenced as long ag things 
go well with your community in the main; when they don't you can be deposed; 
when you are deposed you are louked down on terribly. 

The other president of the Gaekbade is the Worabanh. He has little 
influence in times of peace, but in times of war he is absolute ruler, J believe 
him to be the forerunner of the civil king. 

Next in grade to the Guebbade among the Kru comes the military, the Sedibo 
class, the middle-aged men, Seemingly they are the rulers of the Kru people, 
but they are under the power really of the Gnekbade, only the Gnekbade are not so 
showy and easily observed. The Sedibo also have two presidents, the Thadio and 
the Pibawah. These are equivalent in function to the Bodio and Worabank ; the 
one sees after the spiritual side of war, the other after military organisation. 

The next in grade to the Sedile is the Aedibo class, the young men. These 
Aedibo of Kru are the men all Europeans know in their generation as the back- 
bone of white effort in West Africa, the men who act as seamen, servanta, 
labourers, stewards, helpers in all hard work, ways to England in West Africa. 
When they have made enough money, and are old enough, they go back to their 
country and rise to the mink of Sedibo, and if wise enough pass on into the senate, 
the Gnekbade ; if particularly eminent they become officers in their grades, This 
Kru system I believe to be the typical West African form of the state. In the 
Oil rivers you have the additional factor imported into it by local conditions of 
domestic slavery, the Krus being a non-slave-holding tribe; but you will, I think, 
see from M. le Comte de Cardi’s published description of the natives of the Niger 
Delta in West African studies, that the Negroes have extended this democratic 
system to their domestic slaves there, so that the the lowest slave that paddles an Oil 
canoe may rise to the rank of a king. 

With regard to those places where you have a fetish, a religious and a civil 
aristocracy ruling, you have much the same course of evenis and development, 
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I think we have most information from the Ga region. The neighbouring people, 
the Tshi, have a different form of state orzanisation—a military one—but among 
the Ga or Accras the history we have shows that the early form of government 
was a fetishocracy, the power being entirely in the hands of the wewrtsimi, whom 
Reindorp calls the * foretelling priests or prophets.” The headman of these prophets 
was called Lomo, and he was supposed to be a nominee of the national fetish, 
Legbh, but I think we may assume he was elected by the local college of 
cardinals. His office did not go by hereditary succession. The government was 
carried on by officers of the Lumo, called Wulomo—fetish priests or servantse—and 
the Wulomo had a headman, and that headman was rather like a civil king, but 
too priest-ridden to be satisfactory, being only the officer of the Lumo. Now and 
avain it happened that the chief of the Wulomo was identical with the Lumo, both 
offices being held by the same man, as was-the case with Osai Koi, but this proved 
inconvenient, and the law stands now that the ucting king can never be a Lumo. 
Even if a prince becomes a Lumo he forfeits all right of succession to the stool or 
throne, for the headmanship of the Wulomo is now hereditary in a certain degree ; 
in fact, the Accras have disestablished the Church. 

T should much like to know whether the President has observed anything like 
a similar course of events in Benin, another fetishocracy region, one with which 
he is far better acquainted than I am. 

I do not wish to detain you further than to say I completely endorse what 
M. le Comte de Cardi has said in favour of the operation of Ju-Ju. I believe more 
than he does that it is a power for good. It works evil, but so do some of our own 
Ju-Jus. With regard to the Long Ju-Ju in a pool M. le Comte de Cardi speaks of, 
I beg to say its local is Abasi Inokun. lt was instituted by a goddess who 
lived in that place, und who had some pet fish in a pond. I am not at liberty to 
say more. There are three other Long Ju-Jus in that same Oil river region, one of 
which I visited, but again 1 am not at liberty to say more. I merely wish to ask a 
question in conclusion. What is the connection between Long Ju-Ju places and 
sanctuaries, if there is one, for they are not identical anywhere? As to what 
sanctuaries are, I have had my answer, I believe a full and complete answer, from 
that great student thinker, Dr, Fraser, of the Golden Bough, in his last paper on 
Totemism, published this month. I beg to say if any one is interested in the Negro 
State-form, he will find what I bave said concerning the Kru people supported, 
I do not say entirely, but with many further details than I can give without 
quoting from them, by Leighton Wilson and Labat and Barbot. I picked my 
information up from the many Xedobi Krumen T have met, and the ex-Bodie 
attached to the German Government at Victoria, Ambas Bay Cameroon. 

Colonel RK. C. Terre, C.LE., remarked that he had been much struck with the 
close similarity between the character of the scenery depicted on the slides exhibited 
by the authors of these papers and that prevailing in the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and parts of Burma and the Indian Peninsula. The Comte de Cardi 
deseribes the difficulty that the people of Western Afmca have in understanding 
the meaning of pictures, a difficulty experienced in those parts of the Indian 
Empire with which he was familiar. His account of the oil-palm is very closely 
applicable to the cocoanut of the Nicobar Islands and Ce ylon. Every part of the 
tree is in daily economic use, and its milk is used as drinking water. The mode of 
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climbing the oil-palm is practically identical with that of climbing the cccoannt in 
many parts of the East. 

He also noticed various analogies of custom—the habit in the Nicobars of 
destroying the property of the deceased, chiefly by placing it on the grave, 
the result of which is to render the accumulation of tribal or family property 
impossible; the human sacrifice at the death of a chief, which is analogous to the 
Hindu rite of Sati and the Meriah sacrifices of the Khiindhs; the head-hunting in 
West Africa, which closely resembles the mule prevailing among the Niga tribes on 
the Assam frontier; the gesture of the horned hand, which is found in many parts 
of Europe, particularly Southern Italy. In Burma the habit of women stripping 
themselves in the presence of those whom they wish to direly insult is a survival 
of some form of symbolical cursing which existe only in this attenuated form. So 
the difficulty which more enlightened priests and people find in getting rid of 
old-established customs owing to the vested interests of the priestly class prevails 
in many parts of the world, and particularly in India, 

Count pe Carpt, in reply to the question, “Was there any custom called 
blood brotherhood on the west coast of Africa?” said that there was, but to 
fully describe the custom would take up too much time that evening; he hoped, 
however, to embody a full description in geome future paper. 

Replying to the question, “Were the human sacrifices placed under the 
influence of any drug, which would account for their apparent disregard of death 7” 
he went on to say that, in some cases, he had seen the male victims under the 
influence of strong drink, but in others the vietime refused to touch spirits of any 
kind; in the case of the girl sacrifices, he felt sure they were not. 

In reply to Miss Kingsley's question re the existence of sanctuaries in 
connection with the powerful secret. societies and JuJu centres, he said he 
had often heard of them, but had never succeeded in getting “had he considered 
reliable information, or at any rate euch facts about them as would justify him in 
yiving them to the Anthropological Institute as bemg absolutely reliable. He was 
afraid we should have to wait until a real head priest of one of the very secret 
societies could be prevailed mpon to enlighten us. Continuing, he would like to say 
that by nature the negro is secretive; but a Ju-Ju man of the higher grade or a 
secret society man of the upper class or degree is reticence itself on the inner 
secrets of his craft. 





Exiaitios OF LANTERN SLIDES. 
(FLaTESs X TO XIt1.) 
Mr, T. J. Atupamesr, F.R.GS., of Sherbro, West Coast of Africa, showed a large 
number of interesting lantern slides depicting different phases of ecenery and of 
the natives in the Colony of Sierra Leone and the Hinterland. The value of the 
views was greatly enhanced from the fact of their having all been actually 
photographed by Mr. Alldridge personally and developed im the country, very 
frequently in spite of almost insuperable difficulties. Many of the pictures 
represented subjects which had never been previously shown in London. The 
native eustoms of Poro and Bundu and the Bundu Devil, also the Tasso men, were 
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THE BUNDU DEVIL DRESS. 
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extremely peculiar, the costumes being beyond imagination. A realistic scene of a 
slave dealer conveying his purchases consisting of a man and woman—of no 
relationship—tied together hy o rope around their necks, the woman carrying a 
suckling infant, was most touching, and presented to the sympathetic audience a 
clear idea of this iniquitous traffic in human beings, which happily by the energetic 
measures of the Government has now becanie practically obsolete in this part of 
Western Africa. When the capture was effected the wretched people were being 
transported overland to the Susu Country, there to be exchanged for eattle, whieh 
in their turn would again be bartered for another lot of slaves, and in this manner 
the traffie would be continued had it not been for the timely interposition of the 
Government in safeguarding the interests and security of the interior people. The 
view of the cemetery at Waimea in the Konno Country where the collision between 
the Freneh and the British ocourred in December, 1893, and which was photographed 
by Mr. Aldridge in April, 1894, brought out melancholy recollections of a regretful 
episode. The beautiful view of a Yenketti, or hammock suspension bridge, over 
the Sehli River in the Kuranko Country was received with much appreciation, a 
were also the exquisite views of tropical foliage, particularly a cluster of bam boos 
of great height, standing out with sach distinctness and beauty as to lead one to 
imagine that this typical scene Was actually present, A short description was 
given as each view was exhibited on the screen, and the audience had an 
opportunity upon this oceasion of hearing the remarks af the Pioneer (Mr, 
Alldridge) in the opening up of the very little known Mendi Country, which were 
not only of much interest but of considerable importance in delineating the 
enrious customs of these semi-savage tribes who by the recent rebellion have 
become somewhat notorious. 


ORDINARY MEETING, 
MAY 9ru, 1599. 
C. HL Rean, Eeq,, F.S.A., President, in the Chat. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and passed. 

The Prestpent introduced Dr. A. L. Bessert, who had lately returned from 
the French Congo, and who proceeded to read his paper, “ Ethnographical Notes 
on the Fang,” which was well illustrated by lantern slides, and a collection of 
masks and other ohjects, from Weat Africa. 

Tiiscussion was carried on by Mr. F. G, Maunrorr, F. C. Sumvnsaut, G. L. 
Gomns, Wat. ChOORE, and Dr. Ganson. 

The Pursment and Dr. Gauson expressed their pleasure at the appreciation of 
their book Notes and Queries exptesset by Dr. Bennett, and in closing the evening 
with a vote of thanks to Dr. Bennett, the Puesmest hoped that he would in 
future favour the Institute with more of such useful papers. 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE FANG, 


By Aunent L, Bexnerr, M.D, F.ES, 


[WITH PLATES KIV TO XVII] 


I. Introduction, XID Religion, Fetish or Biang (medi- 
Il. Physical and Moral Charactenatic, 
Ill, Clothing, Ornaments, Painting and 

Tattooing. 


vilit" 
XML Witeheraft, Cursing Dead Relationa. 
XIV. The Ngi (a Fang Seeret Society). 


TV. Hahitations. ee thet Hostaces, 
¥. Navigation, Hooks, Nets, Fishing, unting Treps. 
Traps. XVIL Burials. 
WL Metallurgy, Fire, Machinery. XVIIL Akém. 


VIII. Invention, Natural Forms, Conserva- 


XIX, Abnormalities (Natural Deformi- 
ties), se SAE Rey Caran, Her- 


1X. Ornamentation, ficial Deformities), A. Facial B, 
X. Food, Cooking. Dental. 





XL. Anthropophagy. XX. Fang Proverbs and Sayings, 


I nave the honour to come before you this evening, for the purpose of making 
known to you the result of my observations while dwelling and labounng 
among that great and powerful tribe of the Bantu family, known os Fang. In 
presenting this paper, 1 do so fully aware of its deficiency ; but: the information 
obtained from natives was never accepted nor recorded as authentic, until it had 
been frequently confirmed by others. I also desire to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the Council of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for sending me a copy of Notes and Querics on Anthropology, a book which ever 
proved an invaluable guide and help to me while living among the Fang, and 
studying their customs, 





L—Jntroduetion. 


The large tribe of people known as Fang inhabiting a considerable portion of 
the French Congo wus first described by Du Chaillu. 

Records show that in 1867 the French naval officer Admiral Fleuriot de 
Langle placed the number of Fang within French territory at nearly sixty 
thonsand, Since that time this powerful tribe has rapidly increased in numbers. 
Between the Ogowe River-and the Gaboon, the Fang may be counted by thousands, 
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and like a resistlesas army they are steadily approaching the coast, building towns 
and displacing weaker tribes. That fine race of people, the Mpingwea, often 
spoken of as the “aristocratic tribe," and ranking first in the acale of civilisation 
above all other tribes in the French Congo, is rapidly dying out, and they are 
already being supplanted even at Galoon by the migratory Fang. 

The Bulu people inhabiting a portion of the German sphere of influence in 
West Africa are without doubt very closely related to, if not a direct offshoot from, 
the Fang; their customs are identical and their language so markedly similar that 
a person who is able to speak Bulu is readily understood by the Fang, The first 
‘day of my arrival among the Fang, after residing in Bululand, I waa able to make - 
known the reason for my coming and to ask and answer ordinary questions, 
While — on & small island called Nenge-nenge in the Nkomo River, a very 
old Fang man told me as follows: When a lad his grandfather had told him that, 
a long time ago, many of his tribe “changed their towns.” These people first 
travelled far in canoes, and then after journeying for very many days through 
the forest, they “stopped walking and made new towns,” and they did not return, 
My informant’s father had told him later more about these people; they had been 
heard from, and their long absence from the original tribe had so changed them 
that “they epoke new words” (a new language). 

Examples could be given almost without limit of the great similarity in the 
language as spoken by the Bulu and Fang. A few will suffice; and I will select 
from the proverbs of the people which are also identical. Tell a Bolu man to 
hurry with his work, he will often reply," Alw da dayi bol’ nzok 1" (Will one day 
rot an elephant ?), The Fang speak the same proverb thus; "Alu «voli bol nook 7" 
Again, the Bulu use the words Melx myws (the days that are past), Mel osu (the 
days that are to come), Melu mesese (all the days), These sayings and numerous 
similar ones are in daily use among the Fang, the words used and the idiom being 
almost identically the same as in Bulu. I have wondered if the account given 
me by the old Fang man at Nenge-nenge about the people who years ago“ changed 
their towns,” might not be of more than passing interest as touching the genesis 
of the Bulu. 

The Fang people are spread over an immense area of country, and when 
questioned regarding their numbers they usually reply,“ There are Fang and Fang; 
if you wall and sleep in towns and towns for many moons (months) you will find 
Fang.” In the future it will be found that in the ethnography of equatorial Africa 
the Fang will hold a very important place, As before stated they are unquestion- 
ably closely related to the Bulu, and Compiigne recognised a marked similarity 
between them and the Osyeba, Monbutta and Nyamnyam people. There are 
several scattered tribes of dwarfs among the Fang. Five of these pigmies live 
within two miles of my station, and they tell me that more of their people will 
soon “move their towns” and come to live on the banks of the Nkomo river. The 
Fang people look on the pigmies as a very clever and superior people, and not 
without good reason. An old headman told me that the mon ngwi (dwarfs) first 
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diseovered how to work ee (iron) and then taught others. They are also skilful 
hunters, and frequently succeed in killing game when others fail. In trade, it is 
almost impossible to cheat a dwarf, hence the Fang saying, “Mon mei meduk mebe, 
mon ngicl eduk avoti.” (Youcancheata Fang twice,adwarf once.) Tu this proverb 
the word “wei” equals Fang (see photographs and measurements of Fang dwarfs). 
The Fang are cannibals and only fear of the authorities keeps them in check, In 
the autumn of 1898 a man was killed and eaten within ten miles of our mission 
station on the Nkomo river. 1 heard of the affair two days after the man had 
been killed, and taking a boat hurried down to the place accompanied by one of 
the sons of King “Kelun” from Nenge-nenge, as guide. In the palaver house of 
the town was a captive boy in chains. The people of this town would not admit 
having eaten a man, yet did not deny it; they said that the human bones in a hole 
behind the palaver house were those of a man who had “ died two days before.” 
I afterward learnt that the captive boy had leen killed and eaten a few days after 
my visit. Several Fang have admitted to me that “some Fang eat man meat,” 
ond they have been told that it is far more enjoyable to eat than goat. My 
informants always added that they would not do such a thing—‘only bad Fang 
did go." What I have learned from others and my own observations lead me to 
beliewe that an immense tract of country in West Africa from a trifle north of 
the eqwitorial line extending even asfar northward as to include « portion of the 
German sphere of influence in the Cameroons, is oceupied by numerous anthro- 
pophagous triles all more or less closely related. 


IL—Piysicol and Moral Characteristics, 


Physically the Fang are a fine people. They may be classed as of medium 
size. Some of the males are exceptionally large and well built. At Foulahifons, 
the Fang village on the Nkomo river, where | reside, there is a man belonging to 
the Esisis tribe who is the largest and finest specimen of humanity I have ever 
sean in Africa (photo ahown on screen). 

The skin colour of the Fang is sooty-black or dark reddish-brown, chocolate: 
(numbers 2 and 3 Topinard’s scale); coal-black skins (number 1, Topinard's scale), 
are in the minority. The skin is smooth and when well cared for, as it very often 
in, it feels soft and velvety. In the adult the skin is lighter in the axilla; the 
pal of the hand and sole of foot are permanently yellow. The average Fang eye 
has a dark iris (class 1, Topinanl’s scale), and the eye-balls are placed with their 
long axes nearly in one horizontal plane. I have oceasionally noticed « compression 
of the outer angle of the opening, mostly in females, strongly suggestive of the 
“almond eye.” The hair may be classed as black and woolly. It is uniformly 
scattered over the hairy scalp; the hairs are course in texture. The males seem to 
have an aversion to hair on the face and frequently pluck if out; only « small 
percentage grow beards. 

Tn adult sles hair is often quite abundant on the chest and forearms. 
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The face is oval in form. The average nose is of the negroid type (short, 
broad, nearly straight), Fig. if Topinard ; or the Australoid or Papuan (broad, with 
lower part forming a flattened and depressed hook), Fig. 8, Topinard’s scale. 
The akull is thick and strong. Very often the brows are depressed deeply, the 
cheek bones are prominent, and at the angle of the inferior maxillary bone there is 
an inclination to bulging outward. The alm nasi are broad and thick, and the 
nasal bridge often much depressed giving the typical, flat, turned up nose of the 
negro. Yet I have observed among the Fang some handsome aquiline noses, and 
quite frequently the Australoid or Papuan type. I have frequently noticed that 
the possessors of the aquiline, or Australoid type of nose, showed a higher degree 
of intelligence and a more genuine desire to learn “ the white man's ways.” 

The ears are large and well developed, inclined to spread outward and having 
broad thick lobes. The teeth are good and symmetrical; Fang men and women 
file the upper and lower incisors to a fine point and give as their reason for so 
doing, that it is mwng (beautiful), The head of an average Fang male sits well 
on the shoulders, the neck is strong and muscular, the "Adam's apple” is not 
highly developed. Very little attention is given to the cultivation of hair on the 
upper lip, 

The breasts of Fang women are very pendulous after bearing children; and 
in some cases the breasts in males are very highly developed (photo on screen). 

The muscles of the arms, back, buttocks and thighs are often splendidly 
developed, far more so than in the Mpéngwe, Maboya and many other West 
African tribes. The Mpdngwes are rapidly degenerating. In the male Fang the 





gluteal muscles are not highly developed. The gluteal muscles in the female are 


often developed to a very high degree, measuring round from 364 inches to $04 
inches. 

Fifteen Fang males were measured and averaged as follows: 

Height 6 feet 9 inches. 

Chin to pubes 27} inches. 

Pubes to inner malleolus 524 inches. 

Inner malleolus to tip of great toe 8} inches, 
Shoulder to wrist 244 inches. 

Wrist to point of index finger 8§ inches. 

In males the thumb is long and broad in the terminal phalunx: the nails of 
the hand are broad and flat, I have often seen a man use his great toe to pick up 
an object off the ground, and flexing the leg bring the object to his hand.) When 
journeying through the bush with a caravan it is very interesting to notice how 
the native uses the great toe to aid him in climbing a steep hill. The sexual 
apparatus is very highly developed, especially in the males. The women are the 


' Te has not been possible for me to devote the time needed for a detailed study of Fang 
eranin, The few Baln and Fang skulls I have had opportunity for examining presented very 
little, if any, different characteristica The skulls J examined ware decidedly prognathous, but 
not large. 
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bread-winners and some are strong and muscular, while many more are weak and 
worn out from ceaseless toil. | 

The Fang make good carriers, and will do a splendid day's journey even in the 
wet season with bad forest trails, if not overloaded. A carrier’s load should never 
exceed 25 kilogrammes; and 20 would pay better on a long journey. The first 
day out with a caravan the men usually drag along slowly, until their loads settle 
well down in the Avngi and fit their backs. The hingi is a very impenious 
contrivance for carrying a load in; it is usually made from a forest vine with a 
plaited head strap. To hurry carriers the first day is a bad mistake; poorly 
adjusted loads chafe and cause sore backs, and before night the whole caravan is 
tired out and sulky. It is a wise traveller in Africa as elsewhere who knows how 
to save his men. ; 

A very noticeable faet among the Vang is the scarcity of old men I 
attribute this largely te the ravages of syphilis; the same terrible disease 
that has done so much towards the degeneration of numerous const tribes, 
and which is already playing fearful havoc among the Fang, Indolent, 
untrustworthy and warlike, they are nevertheless a most companionable people, 
The slightest piece of drollery or a joke immediately causes laughter, It has 
been my privilege to visit many foreign lands including China, Japan and 
Korea, yet never in my life have I met such an absolutely good-natured, fun- 
loving people as the Fang. 

The men are not fond of work. They frequently ask me for something to do 
to earn a cloth.” If I tell them to cut fence polea or good clean bark in the 
forest, they decline, A male Fang's idea of work is to sit in the Abng (= 
palaver house) and make fish lines by rolling pineapple fibre along the upper 
portion of his thigh, or to manufacture Ai (roof thatch), At these oceupations he 
ean converse with ull comers, hear the news and take his part in talking a palaver, 
They are a revengeful people and will keep up a palaver over a woman for many 
years, If they do not sueceed in shootmg a man during a palaver they do not 
hesitate to fire at and kill a woman, while captives held as hostages are often 
treated with great cruelty. 

The women regard virtue very lightly, Before marriage a girl ean do nearly 
us she pleases. It is absolutely cafe to state that it would be almost impossible 
to find a maiden in a Fang village over sixteen years of age Adultery is common, 
and one of the chief catwes of “women palavers.” Women rank first in value as 
gomla for trade, next in valne ate goats, then mins and cloth. The greed for goods 
has «strong hold on the people They learn quickly but have very little originality, 
They have no obscene rites. Their habits are very dirty; they will wash in » 
small pool of water and, while bathing, fill the gounls or imported jugs with the 
water in which they are washing and use it for domestic purposes. In many other 
ways they are absolutely filthy, and descend to the level of brute creation, They 
are not over-burlened with mofesty; both sexes frequently bathe together’ in 
perfectly nude condition, A male Fang passes a large percentape of his time in 
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the palaver house, where he loves to sit and gossip around thw =e te, or lounge 
on the Fneng (a native bed of poles) 

Dancing is a favourite pastime, especially at the time of new moon, when the 
dance seems to have some religious significance. .A Fang dance is a sight worth 
seeing ; arrayed in long streaming armleta of dried grass, and large bunches of 
forest beans and mollusea shells tied around the ankles for castanets, they go 
through a series of rapid and graceful movements, some of which are not entirely 
free from obscenity. Flaming torches made of resin wrapped in plantain 
leaves are stuck in the ground and the drums keep up a perfect fusillade; 
the whole making a weird and extremely interesting spectacle. With short 
intervals of rest the dance usually continues throughout the night until daybreak 
(photo of dance shown on screen). 


TT.—Clothing, Ornaments, Painting and Tattooing, 

Fang men and women usually go about bareheaded ; some obtain imported 
straw and felt hats from the traders and are very proud of them. <A red worsted 
night-cap sold at the factories is very popular and much worn. These head 
coverings are chiefly worn for ornament and not to afford protection from the sun 
or weather, Until the opening up of trade among the Fang people their clothing 
amounted to almost nothing. The men wore a waist cloth made of bark from 
certain trees, a strong, tough, fibrous material, and the women wore a girdle 
stripped from the plantain stem, with some leaves from the bush or a piece of the 
plantain leaf tucked through the girdle in front and passed downward, backward 
and upward between the limbs and fastened to the girdle behind. Very often the 
women wore a kind of Imstle made of dried graas dyed black, or red. In sitting 
down the women are very careful to first arrange the bustle. The native bark 
cloth, the girdle and bustle, are still worn in the bush towns; the women often 
make the girdle of imported glass beads strung on string made from pineapple 
fire, but people living in towns along the river banks wear imported eloths 
obtained in trade. Aso general rule boys and girls run about withont clothing 
until five or six yeare of age. Imported cloth is worn by both sexes and is often 
sewn together very skilfully and decorated with pieces of different colours. There 

recognised peculiarities of dress restricted to the subdivision of tribes. The 
cloth is faut out and sewed by each individual owner unless it is a trade cloth 
previously sewn, Cloth is usually hemmed and worn as a simple wrapper around 
the waist, and held in place by rolling in and tucking the upper bonler on itself. 
The upper portion of the body ts not much covered by the cloth although some 
nen and women wear it tied high up around the*neck. There is no difference 
. between the indoor and outdoor clothing. When imported needles and thread can 
he obtained they are used, but I have seen very skilful sewing done with a sharp 
piece of bamboo for a needle and thread made of pineapple fibre. Upon the 
death of parents, clothes descend to the children. In saluting a visitor it ia not 
customary to remove a hat or cap, if one is being worn, or any other article of 
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clothing. The Fang do not use any coverings to protect the feet. Rank is not 
distinenished by the dress, very often the brightest and cleanest wrappers are worn 
by the young men while the /iwma (headman) is often clothed in a dirty old rag. 
Very often the kuma wears an imported straw or falt hat obtained in trade, 
and this alone distinguishes him as headman of the town. Next to the 
possession of women and guns, a Fang man's great desire is to own “much 
cloth,” 
Personal Ornaments. 

Head —The Fang dress their hatrrin the same manner as the Bulu, and the 
way they build it up on the head over wooden shapes is often very remarkable 
and shows considerable skill. Very often the hair is built up over these shapes 
in ridges, the upper edge of the ridge haying white shirt buttons fastened along 
it or brass headed tacks driven in. Wigs are used and very skilfully made. 
Very often the term wig would be a misnomer, for the ingenious contrivance 
made to tit over the bald head is often entirely devoid of hair, being simply a 
elose-fitting skull eap knitted with string made from the pineapple fibre. The 
wigs are usually decorated with shirt buttons or imported glass beads. The hair 
is frequently plaited and twisted into ringlets by both sexes; dyeing the hair is 
not practised, Beads and white shirt buttons are worn on the hair in large 
quantities, also large cowrie shells dyed with red wood powder. The beads and 
buttons are often sewed on pieces of goat or deer skin, a separate portion 
decorating each side of the head, connected by a string of beads passi 
forehead. 

Moustaches are seldom cultivated, beanls when worn are allowed to grow 
naturally; but both are frequently removed by depilation; shaving is not 
practised. Ornaments are frequently worn in the ears, and are usually suspende: 
by a small cord passed through a hole in the lobe. Women and young girls when 
returning from work in the forest or gardens frequently cluster grasses, leaves of 
vines and fragrant herbs around their ears; it is a rather pretty custom. Certain 
fetish charms are worn suspended from the ear; women frequently use for an ear 
fetish the small quills from a poreupine’s tail, and they say it will bring them 
chillren, Brass and iron ear-rings are also worn. 

Males do not seem to feel inclined to ornament the nose, but many Fane 
women delight todo so, They pierce the triangular cartilage with a long slender 
lumboo pin: the pins sometimes project out three inches on either side of the 
nose. Very often a medium-sized porcupine quill i# used as the ornament, in 
place of bamboo; it certainly looks better. Some women thus decorated look very 
repulsive, A female who is credited with considerable power as a meilicine 
woman will almost invariably have the nose pierced and decorated. Ornaments 
are not worn on the lips or cheeks. 

Body—Men, women, and children wear necklaces of glass beads, the hoofs of 
very small antelope, and certain forest beans, are strung and worn around the 
neck. Bristles from the tail of an elephant are used for the same purpose. Wieu 
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in mourning, a necklace is made from bleached grass plaited ; it is worn by both 
sexes. A very favourite fetish charm to suspend from a necklace is a leopard 
tooth. I have frequently seen the two tusks of a wild boar or “ Wart hog” worn 
around the neck as an ornament and have sueceeded in bringing specimens worn 
mostly by the women. Imported thick brass wire wound around the forearm 
from wrist to elbow is a very favourite armlet; it is kept highly polished. Brass 
wire is often wound so tightly around the biceps as to seriously interfere with 
circulation; Broad pieces of beaten brass are worn on the arms, and ivory 
bracelets are much valued. Sometimes six or more rings of ivory are cut from a 
tusk, and all worn on one arm. Finger and thumb rings are mostly worn by 
the women ; they are-made of brass, copper, or iron, and are usually very thick anid 
heavy, | 
Rings are no indication of rank or marriage. It is not uncommon to see a 
woman with three heavy brass rings on one thumb, and eight or ten simular rings 
on the fingers. Narrow girdles of leopard, goat or deer skins are worn across the 
chest to support the native fighting knife and bunch of fetish charms. I have 
been visited by a bushman wearing no less than twenty-three charma. 

Legs and feet—Legleta and anklets of brass are much worn and sought after 
by women. Brass leg rings imported by traders are in great demand. There 
not appear to be any special time set for commencing to wear anklets; mere 
infants are frequently decorated with them. Some of the leglets are very heavy, 
anid many women wear ten or more on one leg. These rings often fit very tightly 
ani impede circulation, or chafe and cause nasty indolent ulcers, The ankles and 
feet often'swell and become very painful asa result of insufficient blood supply. 
‘Toe-rings are of iron and brass largely worn, and fit so tightly that the ring 
is often deeply imbedded in the flesh. Usually only one ring is worn on a single 
‘i Painting and Tattooing. 

Painting—The method of painting the body by smearing on redwood powder 
mixed with palm oil, so largely practised by the Bulu, is followed in the same 
manner but toa much less extent by the Fang. Soft portions of the redwood tree 
are pulverised and mixed with oil inte a thick paste, and the preparation smeared 
over the entire body. Occasionally a red band is painted across the forehead. 
When in mourning, dust, mud, or white clay is frequently rubbed over the entire 
hody. Much more frequent is the practice of painting arrow heads, bands, or dote 
The pigment used isa dark blue colour, obtained | am told from a tree fungus, 
The Ngi or witch doctor, when at work, in addition to Ins other paraphernalia 
smears his body with white chalk. Except in the case of the Vin, the only object 
in decorating the bedy by painting is to appear mbung (beautiful), and with the 
Bulu when asked the reason for smearing the body with red paint, they nsually 
reply it is abung (handsome). Imported pigments are not used for body 
decoration. 

Tattooing.—The custom of tattooing is wach in vogue. 1 have not been able 
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to obtain any accounts touching on its introduction, beyond the fact “we learnt 
it from our fathers.” No ceremonies are connected with it. There are no 
professional tattooers, but the natives frequently employ a man known to he 
skilful to ornament them, It is practised by both sexes; young lads are anxious 
to be tattooed because it makes them feel *real men,” but the practice is not 
indispensable as a sign of manhood. The same blue pigment obtamed iron: a ree 
fungus used in painting is mixed with ashes and employed for tatt 
instrument used is a aharp piece of bamboo, a piece of sharp iron mati The 
practice does not appear to be in any way connected with pagan worship, Social 
or aay rank does not affect the designs employed. Fang tattooing is not always 
symmetrical, it usnally commences with the face, and a favourite design on the 
cheeks somewhat resembles the bowl and stem of a straight pipe Only one 
colour is employed. Tattoo marks and designs are mostly found on the face, chest, 
shoulders, arms and abdomen. Women frequently have the pipe pattern or a band 
across the cheeks, and occasionally upon the breasts. 
Cicatrization is largely practised. Small incistons are made in the skin with 
& sharp instrument, frequently o steal nail from an imported packing case 
obtained from the trade house, the nail being flattened ont into a small knife 
blade; or a sharp piece of bamboo is used. The juice of a certain herb is rubbed 
into the incised wounds. 











['V.—Halntations. 

The houses are built mostly of bark; beams and rafters are made from the 
strong branches of forest trees and bamboo; they are secured by bush rope, The 
entire structure rests on the ground. It is very rare to find a Fang house on 
poles, except near the coast, There is no regularity in size of houses, but the form 
and material used is common toall the tribe. The average Fang house or hut is 
alow dark building, 15 feev long by 10 wide, and with walls about 6 feet high; 
the roof angle increases the height inside. Each family has a house; it is 
used, day and night, by all members of the family, Travellers usually oceupy 
the abeny (palaver house), and the headman finds them sleeping quarters at 
night, When the owner dies he is usually buried close to the house, and the 
grave levelled off and soon obliterated. The houses comprising a town are built 
together, end to end. Towns consist of two rows of houses, with the main read 
passing between them. The abeng (palaver house) is built across one end of the 
main road. A large place is often composed of several towns or villages in line, 
the limite of each village beg marked by ite palaver house, and having its own 
headman. The Fang method of conveying information regarding the size of a 
place is by stating the number of palaver houses it contains, Stockades are 
frequently used at the entrance to a town, especially if the people have a palaver 
(tribal war) with a neighbouring tribe. The palaver houses and dwellings are also 
frequently stockaded. The natives often show considerable foresight and 
shrewdness by making use of the natural advantages of a position in selecting a 
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site for their villages. The houses can be readily taken down and erected 


elsewhere. The earth floor is often beaten very hard, no covering is used. The 

beds are made of bamboo poles resting wpon end pieces, supported by four forked 
corner stakes, The bed is raised about one foot from the picid: In most houses 
are four beds, two at each end on opposite sides, having a log fire burning between, 
the smoke eseaping through the thateh roof. The furniture is all movable, and 
consists of stools, cassava bowls and boards, drinking gourds, fish nets, water 
gourds, various baskets and hanging bamboo shelves for drying fish and corn over 
the fire, Food, guns and powder horns are hung up on wooden hooks suspended 
by bush rope ; these hooks are made by cutting a suitable braneh from a young 
tree, having a strong crutch. No separate portion of the dwelling is set apart for 
sleeping or eating. There are no windows te a Fang house; at night one or more 
pieces of bark are used for a door. All the domestic arrangements are excessively 
filthy. Refuse from meals is unknown, everything is eaten, including entrails and 
skin of animals and fish. Before occupying a new house the witeh doctor (ngangan) 
is usually called to perform the ceremony of propitiating the evil spirits (local 
spirits), and the diany Ekuri (fetish) is hung up and becomes the protecting fetish 
of the household. This fetish is hung up over the doorway outeie. The houses 
aré built entirely above ground, the roofs are made of split bamboo and covered 
with thatch made from the long tough blade of a swamp reed,or rush This 
thatch makes a most exeellent roof, and when well put on, it is able to with- 
stand three years of the terrible rains which fall during the long wet season. 











V.—WNovigation, Hooks, Nets, Fishing, Traps. 


The Fang use long narrow canoes, <A suitable tree having been found is 


felled and trimmed, then hollowed out with the small native wedge, All the boats 


are open and both sides of the canoe alike. The women use the same canoes as 
the men and paddle them very skilfully. War canoes are made large and strong, 
but are otherwise similar in construction to the canoes in daily use. A kind of 
lugger sail is used and the natives sail a thin canvas very close to the wind. The 
baler used is made of wood; it much resembles a large flat sugar scoop and is 
common among tribes along the west coast. This baler is used most skilfully and 
with great rapidity by both men and women. In paddling, no fulernm whatever 
ig used. The men and women either sit or kneel, grasping the paddle handle in 
its upper and lower thirds they plunge the blade deeply into the water, and force 
the canoe ahead with great rapidity. One man, woman, or a child steers, an 
ordinary patldle ; the time kept while paddling is excellent, and is usually kept by 
one man chanting a Fang song, not unlike a white sailor's shanty, the paddling 
taking on renewed vigour during the chorus. The sails are usually made now 
of imported trade cloth, but I have seen them made from the native bark 
cloth. Only one sail ts used and the canoes are able to beat up well against the 
winul, 
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The muriner's compass ia entirely unknown, and when I have shown one, it 
was always spoken of as“ the white man’s bing bial” (canoe fetish). The Fany 
shapes his course by his knowledge of the river banks; he never ventures more 
than three days’ journey from his own town, and much dislikes the idea of losing 
sight of land; therefore he seldom, if ever, attempts it. Certain canoes belong te 
the headman of the village, othera to individuals. The canoes do not have houses ; 
charme are frequently tied to the bow, to appease the water spirit, and frequently 
® traveller in a canoe will throw into the river at certain places he passes portions 
of his food to appease the local spirit which he believes (iwells there. The place 
where this spirit dwells may be in some large tree or rock on the river bank, At 
night the canoes are hauled up on the river bank and uaually left unprotected. 
Large war canoes, if painted, are occasionally covered with a few mats. No special 
portion of a canoe is set apart for a chief, he is usually seated near the bow. 
Watertight compartments for provisions are not provided, food and articles of 
trade being carried in high baskets. Upon arrival of a canoe’ from a neighbouring 
town, the visitors are frequently welcomed with shouts of joy ; guns are fired and 
ndance given in the evening. I have seen canoes repaired by placing pieces of 
hark over the leaks inside and outside, the bark being secured with amall hard 
wood plugs. No arrangement is made to prevent leaking. 

Hooks for fishing are skilfully made of bamboo, the barb is long, very sharp 
and notehed on both sides, The hook is secured to the fishing-line with string 
made of pineapple fibre. Foreign-made fish-hooks are now largely used ; these 
are much coveted, and considered a very staple article of trade. 

Casting nets are used weighed with stones, iron, or lead, obtained in trace. 
The meshes are very fine and show much skilful and patient workmanship. A 
Fang will work well at anything which he can do while sitting in the palaver 
house. He can then work, smoke and talk; any work requiring much bodily 
exertion on his part or elsewhere is relegated to his wives. Fish traps are made 
of split bamboo and much resemble the lobster baskets used by our own fishermen. 
Sinall streams are often dammed at high water, the dam being made of split 
hamboo, fastened together with bush rope until a very large screen is made, 10 or 
12 feet in height; this screen is staked across the stream at high water, when the 
tide falls the water passes readily through, leaving the fish in the river, The most 
disgusting sight among the Fang, is to see the women and chililren at low water 
walking in the mud, breast high, feeling for “ mud fish.” The large casting net is 
called «rot; a small round net used for dipping in pools and along the river bank 
at low water is called den. 

Vi—WMeallurgy, Fire, Machinery. 

Metallurgy among the Fang is limited to the working of iron. The native word 
for iron is Kki, The Fang among whom I lived did not possess the knowledge of 
smelting, but I-was told that “other Fang far away in the bush, especially the 
Nani’ dwarfs), dug the minkok ei (stones of iron) out of the earth, melted it, and 
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traded with the ei (iron).” Iron is put to various uses. Long bladed knives of 
various shaped and patterns are made, also, spear heads, armlets, anklets, finger 
and toe rings. Small pieces of iron are used for bullets in flint-lock muskets. One 
of the most important uses of money amonp the Fang is the making of behi, 

Beki ig made up in bunches ten belt im each bunch; a bunch of bedi is called 
ntet, The amount of dowry paid in deki is usually counted in hundreds, Aulils bi 
kei, niet aivom (bring me one hundred bets). 

A bundle of ten arrow heads ia frequently used as an nef. 

A peculiar shaped adze is made of iron ; if is wsed for working wood, especially 
hollowing trees intended for canoes. 

Pieces of iron are forged into axe blades (oven). 

The mak is a short handled spade made of iron, used for digging in the 
gardens. 

The art of casting seems to be unknown. 

The bellows (nkun) used by Fang smiths are very ingenious (specimen on table). 
The fect ara used to steady the bellows, whilst both hands work the goat skin 
covers and force air into the fire- 

A block of iron is used for an anvil. Some of the natives are quite skilful 
at working iron, A Fang living near my residence often begged from me a rownd 
atee! nail from a packing case. In a short time he would return with the nail 
transformed into a thin delicate knife or dagger, only the nailhead remaining 
intact. Very large fighting knife blades are made and beautifully fashioned, and 
ornamented with various punch marks. 

[ have never seeu any-native made wire. Imported brass wire is in great 
demand and mostly used asa continuous armlet. The coil usually reaches from 
wriat to elbow, and is considered extremely weeny (handsome), and kept highly 
polished. 

Imported brass is obtained in trade and made into armlets, anklets, finger 
and toe rings It is. also used for ornamentation of pune. 

Many of the natives are skilled workers of iron and fully aware of its vale. 
[ have never seen welding practised, but in working hot iron it is frequently 
plunged into cold water to make it alert (hard), 

Fire-—In the far interior, fire is produced by friction, the simplest form of a 
drill being used, which is twisted rapidly between the hands, Along the rivers 
roatehes are obtained from the native traders, who bring up large quantities from 
the coast, The natives are always ready to trade for matches, which are again 
traded to interior tribes, Flints are only used on the hammer of the old flintloek 
musket imported for trade, Fires are almost constantly burning in the palaver 
honaes, Two dry logs are kept constantly burning, they are placed end to end, 
when one log is nearly consumed it is replaced by another. 

It is interesting to notice how the natives carry fire about. When ona 
journey in 1897 from Gross Batanga with a caravan to the Bulu country in the 
German sphere of influence, one of the men usually obtained « piece of burning 
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log from the last town where the caravan rested, This man kept the piece of wood 
burning by gently swinging it backward and forward, while marching along the 
path with his load. On one oceasion I timed a native, and when we reached the 
next stopping place, after a three hours’ tramp in the rain, the brand was still 
burning brightly, and it had been frequently passed from one end of the caravan 
to the other so that all who desired could light their pipes from it. 

The Fang use fire in the ceremony of going owt of mowrning. I witnessed this 
ceremony ance at Foulabifong. The widows of an old headman bad put in the 
regular time of mourning and were now to be released. There were seven widows 
in all, three of middle age, and four young girle A fire of leaves had been 
lighted in the centre of the street, and on each side of the fire stood several young 
men armed with switches. The widows wore a very slender loin cloth. At a 
given signal the widows rushed toward the fire and bounded through it, the 
young men switching them as they passed, hut the switches were not used severely, 
Immediately after the switching, each widow seated herself on the ground holding 
a bunch of burning leaves under her feet, while a young man shaved their heads 
with a sharp trade knife. On inquiry regarding this ceremony, I obtained the 
following information: Passing the fire cleans them alter mourning (evidently 
considered a means of purification), Switching reminds the widows of their duty 
to the man who inherits them as his wives. Burning has two meanings: firstly, 
the pain cansed is endured as a last act of mourning for the departed ; second, it 
signifies that henceforth the widows walk a new path (enter upon a new life). 

Fire has a place in Fang religion or belief. The sun is considered the tata 
(father) of all heat, and the original maker of all fire, whether by friction, matches, 
powder, or lightning. When a severe thunderstorm is at its height, the natives 
say of the lightning, “ that the sun has hid his face and is shooting fire, because he 
is angry.” The native word for sun is jo. Although the palaver house fire is kept 
burning, still, no special effort is made to keep it alight ; should it go out, ony 
person present is at liberty to rekindle it from newly produced fire, 





The Fang have no system of law, no judge or tribunal for punishment of 
crime. ‘Theft, murder, offences against the person are all settled according to 
native custom, 

Example: A Fang of the Esisis clan steals goods or a woman from a Fang of 
the Nge clan. The Nge who has heen wronged does not go to the offender for 
settlement, he goes to another near town and shoots the first goat he sees in the 
street: or if very angry, he may shoot a woman. The owner of the goat or woman 
demands of the Nge his reason for doing 80. The Nge replies,“ An Esisis” (giving 
the man’s name) “has wronged me; I put the palaver (his offence) on you.” The 
third party then goes to the Esisis and says,“ An Nge” (giving the man’s name) 
“has shot my goat (or woman) beeause you have made trouble with him; he has 
put your palaver (trouble) on me, You must pay me!" The original offender ja 
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now responsible and liable to two parties ; if he is reasonable they all meet and talk 
the palaver. If the palaver is serious,each party appornts his nfol (ambassador), 
The palaver is usually talked in the main street of the town, before all the 
representatives of the interested clans, and before all strangers in town. The 
Fang are born orators, and remarkable gestures and orations are made while 
talking the palaver, The speaker usually walks backwards and forwards grasping 
and leaning upon a“ palaver stick.” He commences with: f'sona ([ say thus); 
when. speaking for another he says A’zona (he says thus); when speaking for the 
people of his town, Ba zona (they say thus), Sometimes the a/é/s (ambassadors) sit 
ina canoes in the middle of a river ora stream, and talk the palaver, the injured 
parties being on either side of the stream. The case is talked, the goods demanded 
in payment stated, and an effort made to jak nsany (eut or end the palaver), If 
they succeed, then the palaver is evd (ended), and a dance followa; if no 
agreement is come to, the meeting breaks up and a tribal war exists between these 
clans. 





Salutations, 
There are three salutations common to all. Two friends meet, they each grasp 
the arm of the other, high up on the biceps; a slight pause is made, then the hand 
is slipped down to clasp the wrist. This is also the customary salutation used by 


the Buln. 
Two frienils meeting salute by embracing. 
A traveller entering the abeng (palaver house) walks over to the headman and 


sits on his knee a moment, at the same time placing one arm around the headman’s 
neck. 

Hospitality demands that all strangers be served food by the town women to 
strangers in the abeng. 

Wives are loaned to guests. 

Coarse conversation is indulvéd in by old and young of both sexes. 
Considerable license prevails among the unmarried; less so among the 


VILL—Jnrention, Natural Forma, Conserratim. 


Tnvention—The arts in use are common to all the different of the great 
Fang tribe, Any new discovery a3 the working of iron is credited to the dwarfs or 
ngwi. ‘The natives are always ready to ailmit that the ngui are very clever; they 
have a saying “no person knows like a won nui (dwarf) what is inside the forest,” 
When obtainable the natives use an imported saw, or file, and admit its superiority 
over their own crude tools. A Fane may be impressed at the knowledge and power 
of the white man, but is not greatly surprised; the reason for this is that many 
white men are credited with possessing supernatural powers. 

Some of the claba, tools and weapons approximate to the natural forms of the 
branches or roots of trees. Axe handles and the handle of a certain kind of adze have 
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the natural curve of the branches. Stones are employed for rolling fooil, especially 
for crushing and rolling the agon seed. Shells of large land mollusea are cut in half 
and used for spoons, small gourds being used for the same purpose. Large gourds 
are used for water dippers and bottles, Very many uses are found for the lorest 
vourds, not the least ingenious being the use of a hollow stemmed gourd for 
administering a rectal injection. Gourds are used for the sounding boards of the 
nusioal instrument called mek, The people find many uses for bamboo, It is 
used in construction of houses, fish baskets and traps are made from it, fences to 
protect paths during tribal wars are made of sharp pointed bamboo poles ; and 
amall sharpened pieces of bamboo with poisoned tips are lwried in the forest paths, 
point upward, to wound and poison the naked feet of an unsuspecting enemy. The 
testh and claws of leopards and bush cats, elephant tail, antelope feet, horns and 
forest beans are weed in their natural form as personal ornaments. Leopard teeth 
are always considered valuable as dieng (fetish) and are much sought after; they 
are frequently imitated in ivory. Ihave not seen the defences of animals employed 
as artificial defences, except as fetish, Long tough forest thorns are often used as awls 
ail needles for piercing and sewing skins. I once saw an nganyan (witch doctor) 
‘perform a post-mortem examination ona woman, After he had discovered the cause 
of death, which he announced to the expectant crowd as being due to “six witches 
euting her liver,” he first pierced the alxlominal walls with a long hard thorn, and 
then sewed up the body with a bamboo needle threaded with pineapple fibre, I 
have seen only one cave dwelling; it was used by an isolated sufferer of the dread 
disease called by the natives malefa (a kind of sloughing phagedina) When 
proper reed material for making thatch is scarce, large forest leaves are used, but 
they make very poor roofs, especially during the tornado season, 
Conservatism.—The Fang are not quick to adopt reforms or to introduce new 
methods ; they are more or less the slaves of custom, and havea superstitious dread 
of departing from ancestral habits. This refers to all the proceedings of life. Fang 
living in towns near Gaboon are almost daily coming in contact with white settlers, 
and to some extent, at least, appear to be changing their mode of living, It never 
appeared to me that a Fang had the same longing to be “just like a white man” 
a8 possesses the young Mpéngwe and Benga men. 


TX—Ornementation, 


The patterns mostly seen in Fang ornamentation consist of banda, incised 
lines, elliptical punch marks, herring bone, lozenge pattern and cross lines. ‘Wis 
natives do not possess a natural aptitude for drawing, and seldom attempt it. The 
few drawings I heve seen on the bark walls of houses, supposed to represent men 
and women, were very crude and exaggerated in proportion, They have no idea 
whatever of perspective. They seem to interpret foreign drawings yery readily. 
The Fang show considerable skill in plain wood carving, using un ordinary native 
knife. I have noticed that their carving improves very considerably when an 
imported pocket knife is the instrument employed, 
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X.—Food. Cooling. 


Food used by the Fang is precisely similar to that of all other tribes 
inhabiting the great zone of palms and bananas as described by Humboldt, Added 
to these ordinary foods of the Fang is their liking for human flesh, indulged in. to 
this day in spite of the law, which is often powerless to reach and punish the 
offenders, Cassava, mbde, plantains, dikon, crushed gourd seeds, ngongon, corn; 
viekobe, a most nutritive tuber, sweet potatoes, yams, palm oil, bananas, snails and 
yarious mollusca. Fish is wrapped in plantain leaves and boiled, or set on hot 
ashes and fire piled on top of the dwadle of food. All kinds of meat is eaten, from 
deer down to the smallest bush rat; snakes are considered very good meat, No 
portion is wasted, every morsel of skin and intestines are eaten. Goats and 
chickens are raised for food and trade. Corn or other cereals are not used for 
the purpose of making bread, Milk is not used, Preparations of milk such as 
butter and cheese are not made, There is a marked preference for meats. When 
an animal is slaughtered, women bring wooden bowls to collect the blood in. The 
blood is often cooked mixed with palm oil, A Fang will eat almostany kind of 
known food and at any time, providing it is not his Zki or taboo, given him during 
infancy, prohibiting the eating of a certain kind of food, unless partaken of under 
certain conditions Except for the Zii men, women and children partake of the 
same food, The Fang are improvident. When on long journeys they often chew 
a piece of Kola nut, but more commonly chew pieces of a certain root; it has 
several different names. Palm oil ia extensively used in cooking. Salt (mfw) ts 
much enjoyed and sought after in trade. Sugar is only used in the form of sugar 
cane and eaten uncooked. The chiefs, or rather headmen, have no special form of 
food.  Esting earth is not indulged in, So far as T am aware, all fish, flesh and 
fowl is cooked before being eaten. Flesh is often extremely high, at, mes 
positively bad, before it is eaten, but not one morsel is ever wasted. 

Fish, fowl, bush rats, snakes and all kinds of meats are smoked or sun-dried ; 
food prepared thus is carried on journeys in the bush wrapped in leaves and eaten 
with moa (cassava) without any further preparation, Permanent ovens for baking 
are not in use. Meat is roasted on emall spite over the log fire or wrapped up 
in leaves and hot ashes banked around and on top of it. Native vegetables are 
frequently cooked with meats, plantains are usually boiled separately or roasted 
close to the fire. Most cooking utensils used by the Fang near the coast are iron 
or brass pots, imported by white traders; but farther inland the native pote are 
much more in vogue, These native pots are made of grey clay and sun-dried ; they 
become harder and stronger by use, and vary in size and capacity from a pint to 
about three gallons. 

Cooking vessels are not. kept very clean, being simply rinsed out with a little 
water; but if the vessel is a brass trade pot or kettle, it is usually taken to the 
river or a near stream, and scoured bright; but I fear the chief reason for doing 
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this is, because, to a Fang eye, polished brass looks mbung (handsome is 
attractive for trade, Vessvls are usually placed on top of the: | fire and not 
suspended over it; vegetables are frequently placed in stews. No separate dwelling 
house exists for cooking, it is carried on in the dwelling house. The water used to 
wash a dirty pot with is often thrown out on the earth floor of the dwelling, 
children playing in the wet dirt. In all domestic matters the Fang are very filthy. 
I have on more than one o¢casion when insidea native hut seen children micturate 
and defecate on the earth floor close to where the mother was cooking, the women 
and men present taking very little notice, and only occasionally placing the child 
outside the door, Cooking is exclusively the duty of women, a real man will not 
cook. Food is often highly seasoned with hot native red and green peppers, and 
food thus prepared is much appreciated. The food is usually well cooked through, 
with the exception of plantains Guich are often only half boiled and sarved quite 
hard. Large round stones are used for rubbing and reducing to powder gourd 








seeds and various tubers, Smoking and salting are the only methods practised 


im preserving food, and on account of the value of salt and the difficulty of 
ansporting it inland, it is seldom thus employed. 

Drinks. —Rom has been carried from the coast by white traders and natives 
far inland and is used whenever obtainable, but the chief drink is cold water, 
Palm wine is made called meyok, Except in places where a trade factory existed 
I have seen very few cases of intoxication among the Fang, but when they can 





obtain rum it seems to completely demoralize them. Tea ani coffee are known to 
people living near white settlera. When a party of headmen and others have. 


taken a meal at the mission house, tea and coffee were greatly enjoyed and cupa 


frequently re-filled. The first meal is usually about eight or nine o'clock; the 
‘natives think the white man eate very early; a mid<lay meal is served and the 


evening repast is usually about sunset. 

Food is frequently brought to the men inside the abeng (palaver house); at other 
times an entire family eats together inside the dwelling house. No ceretnonies 
whatever precede the commencement of meals, When a is born, or on the 
oceasion of a wedding, and after some large palaver has been settled, a feast is 
usually given. Invited guests and strangers partake together with the town folk 
of the food prepared; it is usually served on the earth floor of the palaver house, 
on Plantain leaves, and in cooking pots, each person helping himself. The women 
do not eat with the men inside the palaver house. 


Mode of preparing Moboa. : 
Ba du mhia cant, e vim a ne ndaital: a kaga boma mélu méla, be heli fiz: he wile 
né nye: be nda mbiik: be kisi nye mhak wi be nou nium: befia tyak: Benga wul: be 
kage mana vul: be kési nye € med; vckoba ji; ve tel? med mboa: wena mboa abea, 
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They put cassava to soak in the river, in a place where there is (plenty of). 
mud, When it has lain there three days, they go and rub off the rind. They bring 
it (to the house). They take a trough, and put the cassava in it. They take the 
mashing stick. They mash the cassava, They wrap it up (in leaves). When they 
have finished that, they put it in the pot, Them they light the fire. They put the 
pot of iguma (on the fire), Then the iguma is oiled. 


Az Myint: (Plantation). 

Betata besa lena bo dia inifind (our fathers did not make plantain villages), 
n'afan eto 82 (because their land was near at hand, ie, near the regular village), 
Fak Vanyege injini ne bo tid ji linne (Pati likes plantain village to make good food, de, 
because thus they get good food), Bikon ¢ djel ine, betok (Plantains in town have 
(one) small), Jnjfind O me djal moe afan bifé (Plantain village is a good town 
(because) land (i¢, good land) near), son ane afan betta benga to bide (Like the 
lond where the fathers were near). Pangdye infini, ne dvi tndji binné. Mo'mbok a 
gowert batyit: bevwk henga sim (They like the plantain village (because) there thay 
eat good food: One person kills gume (meat) others buy) endo ingint me rie bo 
abé (Houses of plantain villages soon spoil)" Fai, Baldi asus mbéa kidiase (Fai 
they eat n meal of cassava in the morning), 

Regarding the Zhi tabooing certain foods or performance of certain actions as 
in yorue among the Fong, I learned from a friend and confrére, Rev. Tt. T. 
Nassau, D.1D,, M.D, of Gaboon, that the Aki of the Fang is precisely similar to the 
Orunia of the Mpingwe. Dr. Nogsau is uw veteran missionary of thirty-seve 
years African experience, and he ia always ready bo help others who are sufficiently 
interested in the natives to inquire about them, IT know of no one on the West 
Qoast more willing or eminently able than he for imparting information regarding 
the people among whom he has laboureil. 











XT.—Anthropophagy. 


Cannibalism prevails among the Fang beyond question, and only fear of 
the law keeps him somewhat in check, I am able to speak of the Fung ag 
anthropophagi; not alone from information gathered, but from having once had 
the opportunity of visiting a town two days after a victim had been killed and 

This town, named Olunda, is on the right bank of the Nkomo river, about 
60 miles from the seat of government in the Congo Francais, Whilst visiting the 
town Nenge-nenge (the island of islands) in the autumn of 1898, a native trader 


named Arkendengi, employed by o British trading house at Gaboon, informed me 


t Tt is very true that houses having plantains growing near, soon rot; this in due to the 
dampness coused by loss of sunlight and heat 
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that a man had been killed and eaten only two days before at the town of Olunda 
two miles below Nenge-nenge. Old king Kelun at Nenge-nenge confirmed the 
report, and in compliance with my request, loaned me an interpreter to accompany 
me to the place. 

The tide being favourable, I decided to start without telling my boat boys the 
reason for my hasty departure. Olunda is quite close to the ‘river bank, but 
upon our arrival the water had fallen so low that the only way to reach the town 
was by wading knee deep in mud up the bank. The people eyed our boat and 
myself in particular with marked suspicion, and much talking was indulged in 
during our landing. The headman was the most villainous looking specimen of # 
Fang I have ever met; he was well built and very muscular, but his face was 
extremely ugly and brute-like: he had only one eye, and an evil-looking one it 
was, He wore on his head an old red worsted trade cap, and smoked a dirty 
native clay pipe. | 

The object of my visit was well hidden, and we chatted on various matters 
in the palaver house, When I expressed a desire to walk through the town and 
treat any of his sick people, the headman said, “No sick here, people all away, 
let us talk in the abeng™ (palaver house). However, without giving him any 
notice I presently left the palaver house and walked out into the main road, and 
the crowd followed. The headman repeatedly assured me that the town was not 
worth seeing; but I strolled leisurely along. Half-way through the town I 
noticed a quantity of intestines strung out to dry on sticks, and to the great 
annoyance of the headman and people, I made an examination of them which 
convinced me that they had been removed quite recently from a human body. 
I was assured that thay were entrails from.a deer and were being dried for 
the purpose of covering gourds to hold gunpowder. I then told the people the 
reports I had heard, also that I knew the intestines then drying were human, and 
accused them of cannibalism. ‘They were very indignant, and declared, as all 
Fangs do, that their tribe never eat men, “Ob no, people in the far bush did, 
only bad Fang did so.” A few moments later I picked up a human clavicle in 
the palaver house and took it away with me, threatening to report the matter to 
the Government. 

In the palaver house of this same town was a boy of about sixteen years, in 
chains, held as a hostage. I arranged to return in a few days ani try to bring 
the lad to our mission station, but upon my return | again stopped at Nengi- 
Nengi, and then heard that the boy had been killed and eaten shortly after my 
departure. 

I am inclined to believe that the reason for eating human flesh by the Fang 
is the result of a craving for animal food. The victims are generally males 
captured either in war, or members of other tribes waylaid and killed while 
journeying in the bush. 

A Fong man told me that once he ate “some man" because he was persuaded 
to, and that it “passed goat far” (much superior to goat), He added," I never do 
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so now because I known it’s wrong.” His latter statement I gave very little 

Fang who admitted to me that “bad Fang eat men, but not the people of 
their town or tribe,” asserted that all parts of the body are eaten; that the 
victims are not considered as sacrifices to any gods, but that the bones are used 
for Inang (medicine). 

Human flesh does not form part of the regular food of the people, and toa 
certain extent the natives seem ashamed to admit that “ other Fang eat men”; they 
never admitted to me that any of dhetr tribe did so. 


XIL.—Feeligion, Fetish or Biang (medicine). 


These anthropophagi have some idea of God, a superior being, their Tala 
(father) @ to mam mesese (be made all things). Anyambi is their tate and ranks 
above all other Fang gods, becnuse a’ne ydp (he is above, lit, lives in heaven). The 
Fang have other or minor gods, the greatest of whom was Sekdme, and many Fang 
say Sekdme and Anyambi are one and the same god; hence the saying “ Sekdme anga 
kém mam mesese” (SekOme he made (arranged) all things), The following 1s a list 
of Fang minor gods : 

Name. 

Mabeka. 

Nkwa. 

Sekéme (reported as being Anyambi). 
Nzame begat Mabeka. 

Mabeka begat Nkwa. 

Nkwa begat Sekime, 

Sekéme begat Ube. 


The Fang have no religion in the generally accepted meaning of the word, 
for it is mostly made up of an unlimited and disconnected chain of superstitious 
beliefs. 

The key-note of the superstitious beliefs of the Fang is that the Present and 
Future is filled with innumerable numbers of spiritual beings. The great spirit 
Tata (father) Anyambi or Sekéme is considered indifferent to the wants and 
sufferings of men, women and children, I do not believe that worship is directed 
in any way whatever to the spirits of Present and Future, the natives seem ing 
rather to consider propitiation, exhortation and supplication as the three things 
most essential and necessary. The spirits of Present and Future possess to a large 
degree the better human passions, and also the baser ones. The origin of these 
innumerable spirits of Present and Future is extremely vague: nyambi or Sehime 
is credited with having created many; others are the souls of dead relatives, still 
retaining after death human sensations and desires. The Fang have the same 
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idea as the Bulu regarding two great gods. “The Zambe af the Bulu is the Anyanbi- 


or Subime of the Fang, the éata or father of all things ; and another god of less 


power than Aryamdi or Sekdme, who lives in the forests and is so tall that he 
gathers fruit from the highest trees, Some of the old men and women profess to— 


have seen this god of the forests. 

Fang superstition includes ‘sitaenmeason - a departed human soul may enter 
any animal dwelling on top of the earth or in it, There are spirita of health and 
disease, also a protecting spirit belonging toa clan or tribe, in whose honour a 


small basket is hung in the palaver house, containing portions of the skull of an 


albino, whenever obtainable, also portions of the skulls of a relative and & 
chimpanzee, human hair, nails and bones. This fetish or biang is called the 
Biany Akamayony. Most Fang have a cabolistic word assigned to them by the 
ngengan (witch doctor), and this word 1s used as a prayer. During the new 


moon, dances are nearly always indulged in, and the songs usually addressed 


to the spirits of Present and Future, Local spirits need constant propitiation ; 


native possing in his canoe a spot where a local spirit dwells, as a large rock, 


will pay his respects by casting a piece of his food into the river, or when in the 
forest. 4 few stones or a piece of mbéa (cassava) is laid at the root of some great 

Wooden idols are not plentiful among the Fang tribes living along the Trivers; 
they are seen more in the polaver houses of the bush towns, 


Charma—These may be only eabalistic words, and under this head of vocal 


charms must be included the incantations of the agangan (witch doctor), 

Material charma—Theee are by far the most common; the belief in 
material charms, fetish, occupies the most prominent place in Fang religious 
contemplation. 

Among the Fang, the English word Fetish, from the Portuguese word Feticio, 
is Biang (medicine), A Fang fetish is any material object which the ngangan 
(doctor) has consecrated and made a fit abiding place for a spirit. What may be 
consecrated? Anything, absolutely anything; a shell, rag, stone, twig of a tree, 
horns, nails, ete. ‘The horns of small antelope and large deer are filled with resing, 
nails, human hair, feces, etc, To bewiteh a person it is necessary to give the 
nape OL piece of the hair, mull, a portion of the food ora drop of bloc of the 
person to be bewitched, A Fang is most -careful if he cute himself to see that only 
friends and relations approach him until the bleeding has ceased, and hair 
when cut is asually burnt without delay. As mentioned in the section of this 
paper on food, every child during infancy ia subjected to certain rites which 
constitute his or. her Ki, prohibiting the child from eating o certain kind of food 
or performing a certain act. Thus far, the superstitious beliefs of the Fang and 
Bola are precisely similar, and I gathered from Dr. Nassau at Gaboon many 
facts connected with the people among whom he laboured, the Mpangwe, which 
showed that they also held superstitious beliefs very nearly, and in some pases 
precisely similar to those of the Bulu and Fang, the only difference being in the 
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name, the Eki of the Fang being the Orunda of the Mpongwe. One day when ou 
a journey among the people, I asked an old headman to share with mea chicken 
my boy had prepared for supper; the old man seemed pleased at my invitation, 





but asked the boy if it was.a hen or cock fowl. Upon being informed that it Was. 


a cock, he declined to eat any of it; that was his Hix, As previously stated, I do 
not believe the natives worship the spirits of Present and Future, but to a certain 

s ancestral worship does exist. A Fang places the skull of his father in a 
curious esate of bark, worshipping it, killing fowls and making blood offerings 





to it, and in many ways ihe whole matter somewhat resembles the worshipping: 


at graves and before ancestral tablete as practised in China, The natives often 
pray to their father's skull before talking a large war palaver, or the purchase of a 
new woman, As worshipping departed ancestors is the chief duty of a faithful 
Chinaman, so making offerings and prayers to the departed father's spirit bette 
the skull constitutes the great Fung fetish, or dieti. Wooden idols, biyeme, of men 

and women are made in a manner which makes the sex extremely apparent; yet 
whenever I have seen these figures in towns, the people did not seem to sa 
them as obscene, but as truthful representations of the sexes. I feel sure that to 
some extent, at least, phallic worship is practised among the Fang, Spirita are 
everywhere; in tocks, trees, forests, and streams; in fact, for the Fang, this life is 
one continual fight against apirits corporal and spiritual. 

A peculiar belief regarding dreams is that when a person sleeps the soul often 
wandérs away, and its experiences on these journeys are made known to the sleeper 
by dreams. After death the soul may inhabit any kind of animal. 

Fetish Bieng (meditine)—Fetish means anything; leopard teeth, hnman 
finger nails, hair, wood, iron, herbs. The article used as bieny or fetish, has no 
intrinsic value, it is only valued because of connecting its owner with a spirit 
which can nid him. The leopard tooth fetish is supposed to impart the bravery of 
the leopard to its owner. Fotish is a spirit or combination of spirits manifested 
in material things. 

Dili Mkuk,—To murder a person and save his skull as o fetish, or use the 
skull as medicine to bring women, guns, goats or goods. The people will make 
offerings to the skulls calling them by the names of persons killed. It is said that 
these prayers are always answered as desired. 

Biang ¢ Soli (hiding medicine)—A man goes and takes leaves of trees, and cuts 
them up. He says, “1 have cut up leaves of trees” (or high grass, bushes), The 
women shell gourd seeds and mash them. They catch a fowl, kill it, and put it in 
the pot. They also put in the pot the medicine leaves, and the mashed gourd 
kernels. They put the pot on the fire, and boil (its contents). When they have 
ballad it, the medicine is cooked. They teke the medicine pot off (the fire), They 
go and put it by the side of (a/wa) the back of the bieti, The man who haa put 
it there gays to the bieti, other people want to kill me, He takes away the 
medicine pot. He opens the biefi basket. He takes a small piece of the bone 
(instead of this say to the woman and children he takes the excrement of the 
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Hiei). He brings it. He eats the fowl. When finished, he takes a bone of 
the fowl and the excrement of the Metit, He cuts his nails and his hair, He ties 
(all these things) up in a bundle or packs them inside the horn of « small deer 
and keeps it. 

When a man goes on a journey he carries this medicine with him. Another 
person cannot see him as he journeys, 

This is the Biany « Soli, 

Biang-nkama—The people get up and take machetes and cut a clearing. 
When they have finished the clearing is open and bright. If aman has died and 
been long in the grave, they take his bones, and lay them ont on theground, They 
cover them over with earth, They take other bones, and cut them up into small 
pieces, They put (these pieces) ina basket: they put in also red dye, and serapings 
from the bark of trees, They close up the basket. If they go to war, they carry 
the basket (suspended by a cord from) the shoulder. They take the red dye which 
is in the basket and smear the body with it. If an enemy (literally, a person) 
fires a gun (at them), they will not be pierced (by the pieces of iron pot used as 
bullets). 

This is the Biang-nkama, Do not tell it to women or children; only to 
grown real men—for it is tabooed. 

Netke Bukun.—Fang make it thus, Ifa man makes witch medicine, he kills 
his brother and other people. They say, let us make neake Buwn. They take a 
corpse, and go with it to the bush. They eut bush. The bush is elear and open. 
They sweep clear the place which they have cut. They lay down the corpse in the 
place which they have swept. They dig plenty of dirt, and make it in the shape 
of an elephant (over the corpse). They make the trunk, the tusks, the eyes, the 
legs, the tail, the ears, They finish and return to the town. They say, we have 
made nzake bukwn (nzake means elephant). They say if a man goes out to kill hy 
witchcraft, he will die. If a man wishes to kill another with poison, he will die. 
If a man lies with a woman in the daytime he will die, Let not a woman eat a 
pig. And so they say, they have made this fetish, the nzokv-bukun. When they 
have done so, if a man lies with a woman in the daytime he gets sick. They go 
and serape trees in the bush; they bring water from the river, amd put the 
scrapings in the water. They catch a fowl outside and put it in the medicine- 
water. They touch the man’s body over with the fowl. And so that man, they 
heal him from his fetish-sickness, Then he is well. 

This is Neake bulcun, 

Biang-abationg.—If a man hos married two or three women, and loves one, bat 
dislikes the others, the latter foal badly. They make bieng abationg, When they 
go to pass their faeces, they take a very small piece of their faeces. They rub off 
the grease from their skin, and mix thia grease with the small piece of dung. 
They put it (the mixture) on the drying-shelf (over the fire) When it is dry they 
nae it to powder, and put it in the neck of a gourd, They take also a shrub 
called abaton (known only by women) and put it in a small gourd (not the neck of 
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gourd mentioned above), They put oil init. They keep it hidden. No one else 
is allowed to see it. 

When the woman cooks food for her husband, she takes the medicine, which 
she puts in the neck of the gourd, and puts it in her husband's food, then his heart 
is changed. In the evening the woman smears herself with the ahatoig, which she 
had put im the small gourd. When she and her husband lie down, if she tonehes 
her husband, the medicine which she has eaten makes his heart change. Though 
he liked her before, now he loves her on account of the Mang-abationg, 

This is the Biang-abationg. 

Fiang-mikal (adultery medicine)—People go and scrape medicine in the bush. 
If they come with the medicine, they put it in the pot. They put water in the pot. 
They go and catch a fowl. They cut the fowl’s neck; they put the blood in the 
meticine with the scrapings from trees. They take medicine that is in the water, 
they pour it on the person's head. They also take a certain medicine called nweia 
and rub it on the face of the sick person. They again rub it on his belly. Then 
they have cured the person of the minkal, The fowl used is not to be eaten by the 
sick person, others may do so, Then he is healed. 

This is the same medicine used to detect adultery. If a person commits 
adultery with another man's wife, and then speaks a lie denying the affair, the 
person accused must drink the tiang-mikal to show the people he is innocent. IE 
he is guilty the medicine makes him sick, and he dies or trouble comes to his 
people. If guilty, medicine is made to call the curse back. 

This is the Siang-mibal, 

#ieng-ndowa (medicine for young men, eloping medicine).—Tf a person goes on 
4 journey and sees a virgin, he courts or loves her, Then the virgin accepts him. 
He and she go and liedown. The young man says," Let us go in my town.” Tf the 
virgin does not accept, then the young man tries to persuade her. The virgin says, 
“T go later” The young man says, “ If you go later, give me hair for a souvenir.” 
Then the virgin scratches over her heart. She takes the hair of her head and the 
blood from the scratch over her heart and gives it to the young man. He goes to 
his town, he says, “I'll frat make medicine.” He takes the hair and the blood, He 
takes a small piece of witch medicine. He also takes plenty of leaves. He puts the 
small prece of witch medicine with the leaves. The hair and the blood he also puts: 
in the leaves. He mixes all in theleaves, Hw hangs them in the Welt liasket. He 
says, “ Sieti, | want to marry a woman. Take her for me.” This eloping medicine 
hangs one day, In the morning he cuts medicine and puts it on top of a tree. 
He leaves the medicine on top of the tree. He goes again to the young virgin, He 
says, “I have come, I come to take you." The young virgin says, “I will go 
to-morrow.” He sleeps The young man when day breaks says, “ Let us go.” The 
young virgin says, “I will surely go." Then the young man elopes with the young 
virgin; he comes with her to hia town. Father of the young virgin he comes’ 
vexed. The young man kills a goat for the father of the young virgin. They finish 
eating the goat. He (the father) sleeps one day. Next morning the young man 
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gives him (the father) the bebi (dowry), The father of the young virgin takes the 
goods to his town; the young inan remains in possession of the woman, 

They marry with biang-ndome, eloping medicine thus. 

This is Biang-neoma. 

Biang-akong (war medicine)—Told me by Fam-leu, a Fang, Esisis clan, at 
Foulabifong, Nkomo river, April 19th, 1898. This biang was illustrated to me; a 
leopard tooth is the Birmny-atony. | = 

Make a bow! of war medicine, of leaves, roots, and bark. Call all people of 
the town. Drop the leopard tooth into the medicine. If the point of the tooth 
looks toward the people we have a palaver (trouble) with, then we must go and 
fight and we will win. If the root of the tooth points toward the people we have 
a pulaver with, then we must fate «i (sit down) or our enemics will win if we go to 
fight them. 

This is the Biang-akony. 

Biang-ahamayong.—this bang 3 is the protector of the tribe or nation (aydny, 
tribe). 

Told me by Es6ya-évum, the headman of Foulabifong on the Nkomo river, 
who sold me the complete set of the Piang-akameayong belonging to the dead head- 
man “Commisan." 1 present this biany for your inspection this evening. The tin 
canister was obtained from a white man and is used in place of the usual basket 
to carry bones in. Tt contains portions of the skull of an albino (male), pasane 
of thé skull of a mon ngwri, young chimpanzee, red powder and a variety of native 
medicine. 

This bieng-ekamayong is always carried by the headman of a town during war. 

A bell hangs from the bottom of the canister containing the bones; it rings 
when the headman walks. 

Nko—The small horn belonging to the iang-akameyony has agom (porcupine 
tail} in it, also native medicine. It is used to cure people having witches. A howl 
of medicine is made. The nyo is dipped in the medicine bowl and the sick person 
sprinkled with the medicine. Then the witch departs. 

At this point the headman Eabya stopped talking. He said, “ The children who 
have gathered around your house must go away; no real man dare talk about the 
biangakameyony before women and children.” T told the children to go ond Ksoya . 
continued. 

The whistle—This is part of the biang-alkemajjong; it has been cooked. (boiled) 
in the medicine bowl and has great power when used by the headman in calling 
the men together after a fight. | 

Mowl.—This is the lurge horn with a piece of looking glass on top, This horn 
contains much medicine, and next to the bones is the most important part of the 
liany-alamayong, 

The two small antelope horns, and the small bundles of medicine, are biany ¢ 
poli (hiding medicine); it makes the person carrying the biany-akamayong invisible 
to the enemy, 
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The skin of a bush cat is part of the biang-ckamayong called “ Nain.” 
The Mvang.—aA_ triangular piece of iron filled with medicine, used to keep 
away witches, is also part of the biang-cluynaayong. 


Biiang-akong or biang-abal (war medicine).—This is also part of the bieng- 


abamoyong, and the shots from the guns of an enemy are of no avail 
One other important fetish hangs with the diang-hamayong. 


A piece of very hard wood. Only a certain kind of woman is selected to find 


this wood; she is called a apecial or éelecfed woman on account of certain 
peculiarities connected with her, ey., she always fails to catch fish, she may try all 
day but will not succeed in catching fish. The husband of such a woman, after 
intercourse with her, fails to catch fish the next day, he also fails to work. This 
is the kind of woman always selected to find this wood: it is hard wood, she is o 
hard woman, and she is called Rmunega ane alert (the woman who is hard). This 
medicine is also called bieng-atony, and shot from the guns of an enemy will not 
This is the Bieng-akamayony. 


XITI.—Witeheraft, Evus, ( Witch.) 


If & person goes out to make witch (witch medicine, or play witch to harm 
others) he dies. The people take him to the backyard. Other people say,“ We 
want to take the witch.” If the corpse is a female, they open the belly. If the 
corpse 18 a male, they open the heart, They see the witch, they take it, If they 
bring the witch, they lay it on the smoke shelf. It dries. When finished drying 
they say, “ We will use it as medicine.” 

This is ews (witch). 

Cursing dead Relations—Written at Foulabifong, Nkomo river, April 13th, 
1898. Told me by Ovén; fully confirmed by Ogandaga and Interpreter Roby. 

Pkanesong (to curse (dead relations)—This is a Fang custom. iA man has a 
palaver with another, or goods stolen. He desires to get even with the thief. He 
calls a friend and curses his friend’s dead relations, saying, 

*Go and kill that person for me, or go and muke him pay me goods; if you 
do so, I will then pay you for having cursed your dead relations.” It is a serious 
matter to have dead relations cursed, and the friend feels very bad He must do 
os lid, or he is branded as a coward, and after he has completed his task he then 
makes claim for payment. 

Nge me ba jam dili, nye me te mindin (If I do it, may I see the corpses [of my 
people]), A Fang way of swearing an oath. 

Ami ye mimbim mia, yinga me bat (My friend, by the corpses of your 
relations, kill those people for me). 

Notes on £bdmecia (a curse). 

fiong s‘ayoge (a curse that kills), 
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Vazege me ilong onga lim me (‘Take away the curse you have [sent] put 
pon me). 

Fazege me bibomeda (Take away the curse), 

Vazege me biyoge (Take away the curse). 

Bét bene mbomeda cb Anyambe edjam € mam mebé méa (People are cursed of 
God on account of their sins), 


To members (#emvron) the following things or infyi are forbidden :— 
Bityi -— 
1. To go and make or play at witch (make evws), 
A iale fowl is not to be eaten (shared) by two men of different clans. 
3. Fish called agole must not be partaken of with a woman. 
4. Only the initiated are permitted to eat the fish called ngone. 
5. Only the initiated may witness the Ngi dances. A woman who 
attempts to witness an Ngi dance will sicken and die, 
Only the initiated must know about the bones used by Negi. 
A member of the Nygi society is not permitted to sleep on his back. 
Food refuse must not be destroyed by fire. 
To spit in the fire is against the law of Ngi (not permitted), 

10, An uninitiated person will die if embraced by an Ng. 

11, To kick over rotten wood, loga, or forest stumps, is forbidden. 

12. To cut a stick half through in the bush, and then bring it to town and 
break it, is forbidden. It must be cut through and the two pieces 
carried. 

13. To kick the feet together after getting in bed, for the purpose of 
removing dust, is forbidden. 

The violation of any of these mentioned és will bring misfortune and 
death on the bemvon (member). 

Ngi means gorilla among the Fang; Nji means gorilla among the Bulu. The 
Bulu have the Nji secret society, which is reported as being precisely similar to 
the Fang Ngi; it came to the Bula from the Fang. 


bo 
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XV.— War. 


During a tribal war all adults act as warriors, There is no regular organisation 
of fighting men. It is a typical guerilla warfare, Parties of young men go forth 
at night to attack towns; others watch the forest paths to shoot men passing and 
women going to work in the gardens. The Fang are noted for their love of war : they 
are the most warlike people in all West Africa. When a tribal war is on, a headman 
frequently goes out with a raiding party to attack the town; he carries with him 
the biang-akamayong (protecting medicine of the tribe), The usual mode of attack 
is a8 follows: Having decided to attack a town, the party of men (usually ten or 
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fifteen) take their flint-leck muskets, heavily loaded with trade powder and a 
handful of broken iron pot (iron trade pots) or small stones, and creep up cloge to 
the town after dark. Two men try to enter the town unobserved ; if they succeed, 
then they knock at the door of a hut and say, “ We are strangers travelling ; give 
us fire and food.” Directly a person inside the house opens the door, both men 
discharge their guns into tle house, and immediately run for the bush toward 
their comrades. The whole town is soon in pursuit, and unless careful they run 
into an ambuscade prepared for them. A fight may occur, but more often the 
attacking party return to their town in triumph, shouting: “ We are real men, we 
are real men, we have been to town, we have shot a man (or woman), we are men 
—real men.” There is great rejoicing in their town, and a dance follows, If the 
palaver is a serious one, the town is often stockaded with split logs placed vertically 
in the ground ; huts are likewise stockaded. Poisoned bamboo spikes are buried in 
the forest paths to wound the feet of an enemy. The weapons used and relied on 
to-day are flint-lock muskets. Spears are rapidly falling into disuse: The cross- 
bow is only used for-shooting birds and small bush cata. Itis a mistaken idea that 
the arrows used with the cross-bow are poisoned. Shieldsare not used. The chief 
causes Of war are disputes over women, hence called“ women palavers,” and these 
feuds may last for years. Prisoners are often permitted to starve to death, and 
are occasionally killed and eaten. Owing to a bitter feud it is often impossible 
for the women to work in the gardens or fish on the river, the consequence being 
a great searcity of food. In Foulabifong, where I resided, a woman palaver lasted 
over ten months, and the three adjoining towns were inastate of famine. A prisoner 
was nearly starved to death, and I had to repeatedly plead for him. During these 
feuds many women are shot while walking the paths, The Fang think it quite 


correct to shoot a woman; they say, “It is always safe to shoot a woman because 


she cannot shoot back.” Prisoners are frequently exchanged, others are held as 
hostages. 
Abal (war). Translation. 

If people are going to war they go in crowds. If they approach near the 
town (of the enemy) they hold a council, An old man (one) he says thus; We 
will go to fire when? Then the others say, We will go in the night. Then they 
stay (sit) there until mght Darkness comes, and they light a torch. Then two 
or three people go to the town, and the other people remain in the bush. Tf the 
people who went to the town find people sleeping, then they point their guns inside 
a house and fire, Then people die, Then they go back running to meet the 
other people. Then they all gather in one place and return singing to their own 
town, Then they beat the drum and rejoice, Then the people who remained in 
the town say: Tell us the news as you went, Then they tell the news. Then the 
headman sits down and tells all the people in town that a person must not go 
anywhere alone. Then all the people hear, and all sit down (remain around their 
town to await events). 
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Noang (Doctor), Translation, 

The Ngang (witch doctor) prophesies war, If the war comes and is in the 
bush, then the doctor takes medicine wrapped in bush cat skin called smehup, and 
medicine in horns. He holds the horns in his hands. He counts the horns; he 
hangs the mehup. He saya to the mebup, I say thus: No person must go to the 
forest. If a person goes anywhere the enemy will kill him, If a person says, 
I will not listen to the doctors’ talk, I will go and do my work; then if he goes, ; 
the enemy kill him. If they kill a person, they take the heart and put it in 
the abwp, They take an old witch and put it in the abup, Then if the doctor 
prophesies, the witch speaks from inside the medicine, The heart of the person. 
it talks. 











XVI—Hunting Tropa. 


The Fang are skilful hunters, but they justly give the credit of the chase to 
the Nqué (dwarfs). Ihave been told that a dwarf will go hunting in the bush and 
return with ment after a hunting party has returned unsuccessful from the same 
locality ; the dwarfs have great patience. If while hunting in the forest a man 
sees a deer, he shouts for assistance: others come and help hunt. If the deer is 
killed, all claim a share, after one-third has been given to the man who first sighted s 
the game. This is the custom when a man walking unarmed in the forest sights a 
meat, and calls for aid. Meat killed by a regular hunting party is carried to their | 
town and divided. Dogs are used to hunt game, the dogs wear wooden bells around 
the neck, sometimes the bells are made of iron. Flint-lock guns are used when 
huntmg., Before a hunting party starts out it is the custom to make biang nzali 
(gun médicine), and to place the guns in it; thia makes them shoot straight. The 
natives imitate very cleverly the calls of certain animals and birds for the purpose 
of decoy. Occasionally they drive game into an enclosure called olam. Spears 
are seldom used in the chase. The crossbow is used for shooting birds and small 
bush eats, 
Poisoned arrows are not used with the crossbow. Pitfalls for game are dug and 
covered with small branches and leaves ; pigs and small deer frequently fall into them. 
A Fang never attempts to hit a bird on the wing. In firing the flint-locks the gun 
is not carried to the shoulder, but held by the stock in front of the body, the butt 
being on a level with the waist. Game laws are unknown. 
After a successful hunting expedition the whole town indulges in a feast, men, 
women, and children eat until gorged; after a period of rest dancing commences 
and is kept up throughout the night. 





Glam (Trap). Translation, 


They take small trees and bamboo leaves and bush rope, and make a long 
fence. They leave holes for the traps and holes for the pitialls (ie,, opposite the 





places where they are going to build these respectively), large bush rat, porcupine, 
squirrels, die in the traps; deer, gazelle, antelope, large deer and pigs die in the 
pitfalls, The animals which die in the ofam are these. This is the olam, 


XVI.—#urials. 

Death is never considered as due to natural causes. Disease followed by death 
is due to evus (witch), It is not considered unlucky to attend a dying person. 
The body is usually left in the house until borial. Embalming is not practised. 
Mourners smear white clay on their bodies and wear necklaces of pineapple fibre 
for one moon (month), A. coffin is not used and the body is buried in the sitting 
posture, After burial the grave is levelled off as is the case almost throughout 
West Africa; the only difference between the burial of a headman and a common 
man is in the amount of visitors and mourning, and the quarrelling over his goods, 
Wives of a dead headiman remain in mourning from one to three moons (months), 
The witch doctor, agengen, usually performs a post mortem to find the witch. 
I attended a post mortem on an old woman. The witch doctor ripped open the 
abdomen with an old rusty knife, grasped and cut away the uterus and holding it 
upto the crowd declared “ Six witches!" The crowd passed the word “six witches,” 
anid spoke the praises of the witch doctor. Relations usually continue to mourn or 
wail for one moon while inside the house or at work in the gardens, The most 
common wail is O nan O/ O tat O! (Oh mother! Oh father! 





AVUL—daA him. 


This is adance. It is not diang (medicine) nor ts it ef. It is, however, 
practised by men only. The women must not seeit. The latter stay within doors, 
and only hear the words which the men speak outside. Themen speak with artificial 
voices, 80 that the women cannot recognise who it is that is speaking. (Fam a 
Kobo ne kiti zie nkét.) To make the artificial sounds they use a membrane (ten) 
which encloses the young of the spider (ndenhdw), This they apread over a hole 
{about ? inch diameter) near the small end of an elephant tusk (imbang azo) from 
1 to 2§ feet in length, attaching it with beeswax (a6) or a liquid which is obtained 
from a plantain stalk fresh cut, This juice is called q@firi, It possesses an 
adhesive property. The man blows on the large end of the ivory. A curious 
sound then issues through the membrane ao that the man’s voice cannot, be 
recognised. This instrument is called mdang akim. The act of playing on the 
instrument is called ¢ kobe akim (e kobe, talk). The performer sings somes; the 
wonls are distinctly heard. He sings and all others sing responsively (a ye 
bo'besogese 6 alsa). 

Many songs are used in ¢iém. Here are three specimens of them :— 

(1) Bensa b'abste kobo? Beso benga wog mvé. Who speaks any more? 
(12, Be silent, let no one speak.) Others are listening with pleasure 
(i, to the performance), 
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Ttesponse by the audience: Nangekobe. This word seems to have 
no meaning but to be simply used as a responsive utterance. 

(2) Akém ke yeye sazam. Let not the akjm sing my song. This 
supposes that another similar performance (akém) is going on in the 
neighbourhood, and the performers in it are urged not to make use 
of the song used by those in the first (akdém). 

Response: Ziazia, akém ke yeye cazam, The worl siazia, like 
nangekobe, appears to have no meaning, and to be simply used as a 
responsive utterance, 

(3) Ke hele me nzok 2am ne mabata. Do not catch hold of my instrument 
(tusk of elephant) with mabata, ic., because you have the sickness 
mabata (a kind of sloughing phagedina). 

Response: Ziazia; ke bele me nzok sam ne mabata. 


XIX.—Abnormalities (Natural Deformities), Albinism, Erythrisin. 


During my residence among the Fang 1 saw five albinoes (shown on lantern 
slide). The natives say of these albinoes: “They are white, but not real white 
people.” They are treated fairly well; their ever restless eyes cause them much 
ridicule and annoyance. I know of only one being married, They are not long 
lived. After death the skull of an albino is greatly valued for medicine, especially 
for placing with the biang-akamayeng (protector of the tribe). 
 Erythriam is occasionally met with. A red-haired Fang lived in the town of 
Jam-anen (large affair); his skin was chocolate colour, but hia eyes had a pale 
pinkish colour. The first sight of a red-headed black man surprised me. very 
much. 

Hare lip is very rarely seen. 

One case of hermaphrodism came under my notice, a Fang male; he was looked 
on as an ngangan (witch doctor) of great power, and was much reverenced. 


Deformations (Artificial Doformitees). 

A. Facial—The triangular nasal cartilage is frequently pierced. This 
practice is mostly indulged in by women. Bars of bamboo are 
inserted or porcupine quills. Tt is considered mbung (handsome), 

The lips are not pierced or deformed in any way. 
The ears are pierced and ear-rings worn. 
Fetish is also suspended from the ears. 

T. Dentai—Males file the upper and lower incisors to a sharp point. 

The only reason given is, “it is mbwng * (handsome). 


XX.—Fang Proverbs and Sayings. 


Ma Iinn wam alem, 1 think in my heart. 
Me ka, I am gone, said in taking leave. 
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Al shud wlem, he has a foolish heart, 

A wyeal nydle zie, he likes his own body (is conceited). 

Axi dili tyinecha mvus, this matter (palaver or quarrel) is pushed back (i¢., is to 
hwy forgotten). 

Wyen ajil, w'yen ndé, mét ebige yen owaban, you see your fp oe and your 
wreat-prandson, but you cannot see the next generation. 

Kuinge eso a te we enseli, go ; your father calls you down the street (a hint to leave). 

dsong avoti da LH anv, one rotten tooth spoils all (a person once caught lying 
cannot be trusted), 

Me xt mone kal meyong mese, 1 am not sister's son to all tribes (i, [ am not 
everybody's servant). 

Ejé avoge ane efime, another day is beautiful (like our saying “Every dog has 
lus day). 

Mon kon a'yen avoti, mon mit meyen m'bet, you can see a ghost once but a 
person twice. 

Mon mie meduk mibet, mon ngut adult: averti, you can cheat a Fane twice, a 
(wart once (here the word wie is used for Fong). 

J6 side eveti, there is more than one day (my turn will come) 

M'sidie monge, Tam not a child. 


Discussion, 

Mr. Crooxe, after acknowledging the value of Dr. Bennett's researches among a 
most interesting people, called attention to the attribution of the art of metallurgy 
to the dwarf race, which corresponded with European folk-belief. He dwelt on the 
respect paid to the Palaver House; he gathered that a fire was kept there 
perpetually burning, though the cult of the sacred fire seemed to have been 
forgotten. Tt would thus correspond to the early Aryan institution of the house 
where the sacred fire was tended, which survived in the Greek Prytaneum. The 
author of the paper seemed to have failed to appreciate the motive of the rites of 
passing widows through fire and Nagellating them. Judging from the analooy of 
similar rites in India and elsewhere, the object was to free the woman from the 
ghost of her late husband, which was supposed to cling to and possess her. 

Mr. FirzGrratp Manniotr asked whether the witech-doctor who wore the 
white mask was a Ngi, since in certain parts of West Africa the witch-doctor was 
independent of the tribal society, while in others he was a member. He also 
asked whether the dance, in which Dr. Bennett saya is played the “ Emban- 
kong” (?) musical instrument made from an elephant’s tusk, is in reality a species 
of secret society; for women and children are not allowed to see it, and it takes place 
hy terch-light after dark. Thus it might answer to the Zan-gbe-to of the Slave 
Const, which is a species of police society for seeing that every one is in his house 
after § o'clock at might, or like the Ayaka society of a district near the Kwa Iho 
river, which sees that all the fires are out by a certain time. These societies alan 
dance, sing and shout; therefore, os there is usually something beneath Weat 
African dances, it is probable that the players and dancers are a secret society or 
that there is some explanation for the existence of the dance, He also remarked 
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that the rules of the Nei society, which Dr. Bennett had read them, were a great 
step to obtaining the secret ritual of the society. Dr. Bennett had mentioned 
various ibets or taboos peculiar to this society ; Mr, Marniorr said that these were 
to he found in most secret societies. For instance, in the Kofén(g) of the little- 
known Limba tribe of Sierra Leone, one of the taboos was that of sitting on an 
axe, or other sharp instrument; another prohibition was that of allowing any one to 
hold a glowing firebrand to their face. These actions were tabooed because they 
were included in the ceremony of initiation. He knew other instances, and 
therefore he concluded that the taboos mentioned by Dr. Bennett were probably 
actions that formed part of the ritual of initiation or progression in the secret 
orades, 








ORDINARY MEETING. x 
MAY 307TH, 1899. 
C. HL Reap, EBsq., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and passed. 


List of books lately presented to the Institute was read, and the thanks of the 
Meeting was expressed. Mr. Ling Roth's Aborigines of Tasmania waa mentioned 
more especially. 

Elections of Ricuarp J. A. Beery, Esq., and F. Swyxwerron, Esq., as Fellows 
of the Institute, were announced. 


The Prestpent then introduced Colonel R. C. Temrie, who proceeded to read 
his paper," On the Beginnings of Currency,” which was well illustrated by lantern 
slides. He also exhibited a valuable collection of Agri beads. 

Discussion was carriel on by the Puesment, Professor Ripeway, and 


Mr, GOWLAND, the latter exhibiting a collection of Japanese currency in support of 
Colonel Temple's views. 


After a short reply from Colonel Temrie, the evening closed with a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, 





BEGINNINGS OF CURRENCY, 
By Cotowen. KR. C. Temrnr, 


[WITH PLATES XVII TO XEr.] 


Ixy a lecture lately delivered before the East India Association on the 

“Development of ied in the Far East,” I purposely passed | 
disenasion of the commencament of the subject, and considered only, in view of the 
time at my disposal then, that part of which relates to the development of the 





forms of currency in the Far East, existing at the present day and bearing an 





established relation to coined money or to bullion, in the sense of a metal used for 
money. On this occasion, however, I had purposed to take in hand the part that 
T then omitted, but the vastness of the veneral subject has again obliged me to 
confine myself within very narrow limits, I can really only now discuss the three 
points of barter, currency and money in their earliest. and simplest forms, confining 
my evidence in this discourse chiefly to that from the Far East, and on the sereen 
to some leading objects on the subject to be found in the British and Oxford 
Museums. 

The special points 1 am obliged to leave to some future opportunity are the 
rise of bullion weights out of measures of capacity, the development of exchange 
in its modern commercial sense, the rise of coin out of bullion currency and of 
legal tender out of coin, and the extreme value to mankind of legal tender, to my 
mind one of the finest acluevements of hummn reasoning powers. 

With this much preface, let me commence with what we onght always to 
settle upon, when about to diseuss a subject like that now before us, clear 
definitions of the main technicalities we shall have to use. If we are to arrive at 
any definite ideas to-night we must be sure of the meanings of such terms as barter, 
currency and money. Barter is exchange of possessions pure and simple. I 
exchange to-day my grain for your fruit and to-morrow my adze for your knife; 
that is barter. But when our daily transactions become so far complicated as to 
require some other article in common domestic use to be interposed between the 
grain and the fruit and between the adze and the knife, i, 1 medium between the 
articles bartered, we have set upo currency and a medium of exchange. Thus: 
you and T and the rest of our tribe have all got cocoanuts in varying quantities and 
can find a use for them every day. I want fruit and you want grain, but instead of 
exchanging my grain for your fruit I give you six pairs of cocoanuts for the fruit I 
want, and later on you come to me and give me five pairs of cocoanuts for the 
corn you want. In the same way | give you my adze for cocoanuts and you give 
me your knife for cocoanuts, Here we are bartering through a medium and 
coconnuts are our currency. When we become a little more civilised and 
proceed to make purely conventional articles, usable only as a medium of exchange, 
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we have set up a system of money, For currency consists of articles, real or 
imaginary, used for account, i¢., for measuring the relative values of different articles 
of tise, So many cocoannts make one adze; so many cocoanuts make one kaife. 
Whereas money consists of tokens convertible into property. So many imitation 
iron spent-heads can buy an adze; so many can buy an axe. Exchange has, it is trus, 
come to have in modern civilisation a secondary sense, but this belongs to quite a 
(lifferent part of the anbject. 

Now, I hope | have made my meaning clear to you. For our present purpose, 
barter is the exchange of one article for another; currency implies exchange 
through a medium; money that the medium is a token. And T wish you to 
observe particularly that neither currency nor money involve necessarily the use of 
metals, much less of gold and silver, In fact gold and silver have come to be used 
for money, and currency has come to be expressed in terms of gold and silver 
money, merely because civilised man has long found out that these metals are the 
most convenient materials to be found on the earth as media of exchange, and 
that the most convenient way of measuring relative values is to express them in 
terms of the media of exchange, 1 emphasise this point, because we shall have to 
deal to-Jay almost entirely with money and currency that are non-bullion, iz, not 
of gold and silver. 

Barter, pure and simple, does not require much explanation, and I shall 
confine myself now to one plain illustration thereof from an old book, perhaps 
not very well knewn, Davies's Translation of Qlearivs, Voyages and Travels of 
the Amiusadors to Mosovy, Tortary and Persia about! 1635, The writer 
apologises for the digression from which Tam about to quote, and well he might, 
for he proceeds to talk about Greenland. However, we may be glad of this, as he 
tells us not only what is quaint, but exactly to the present purpose, He says i— 

“There is no money in the Countrey, being so happy as not to know the 
value of Gold and Silver. [ron and Steel they most esteam, and prefer a Sworil or 
a Hatchet before a Golden Cup, a Nail before a Crown piece, and a pair of Cisers, 
or & Knife, before a Jacobus. Their trucking is thus: they put all they have to 
sell together, and having picked out among the Commodities that are brought to 
them, what they like best, they put them also together and suffer those they deal 
with to add or diminish till.such time as they are content with the bargain.” 

The pomts for our consideration in the above narmtion are two. Firstly, the 
writer talks of “the Countrey being so happy as not to know the value of Gold and 
Silver.” I cannot deal with this point to-day, but Tam in a position to produce 
eviderioe, which [ think would convince you of the fallacy of this popular error, 
Had Ovid been possessed of a deeper insight into the springs of action he would 
have written ;—* Effodiuntur opes irritamenta bonorum,” and not have misled for 
ages 4 world of unthinking followers by some truly unhappy lines. Secondly, you 
will perceive that the trucking was perfectly to the content of each party to the 
bargain, ic, both to the civilised European and the savage Each side, mark you, 
viewing the bargain according to hia own interest. T want to draw your partienlar 
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attention to this fact; because s0 many imperfectly informed travellers, non-tradir y 
residents, missionaries and others have so very often unjustly vilified European 
traders in their truck with savagea No doubt the civilisad trader has come away 
with for him a magnificent bargain, out of which elsewhere—bhut elsewhere please 
remember it must be—he ia going to make a fine thing. On the other hand the 
savage, too, has come away more than satisfied, because with what he has got from the 
trader he can procure from among his own tribe something he very much covets, 
which the articles he parted with could not have procured for him. Both sides 
have profited by the bargain from their respective points of view, and the trader 
has not taken an undue advantage of the sauvage, os he is ao often said to do, 

I will explain this by an instance or ao. In the Mergui Archipelago off the 
coast of Burma, there lives in a very poor way 4 group of wild Malay families, 
known as the Selungs, which is systematically exploited in mercantile directions hy 
certain Chinamen, whose proceedings have been characterised by one eminent 
writer thus :— 

“ These poor creatures [i.¢., the Selungs] gather ‘ black coral.’ eaglewood and so 
on, which they exchange for a little cloth, paddy, tobacco, and perhaps ‘the smell 
of opium’ now and then, valued at nota fifth of what they give in excliange.” 

By a much earlier observer we are told that “they scarcely know the value 
of money, and are therefore the losers in the bartering trade with the Chinese and 
others who visit them. Perhaps, they think themselves the freater gainers, since 
they give products of no use to them for others of vital importance, and are thereby 
enabled to maintain a wild independence," 

_ Now, I ask you to contrast. these two statements, We are told first that what 
the Selungs give in exchange to the Chinamen is valued at not a fifth of what they get: 
valned, that is, elsewhere in the civilised world, But the savages’ point of view is 
correctly put forward in the earlier statement. What they get by barter is of value 
to themseives; what they give is of none As between civilised man ani the 
savage the bargaining is ao far fair and reasonable. It becomes unfair, when, as we 
know from other sources, the traders take advantage of this people's delight in 
strong liquors and make them drunk, and then conclude unconscionable bargains, by 
which the savages part with their produce for an insuflicient quantity of articles 
of use to them. 

A distinct apprehension of this point seems to me to be essential and to be so 
often wanting that I feel impelled to give another clear instance. My late friend 
and genial brother officer, Gen, Woodthorpe, in his secount of the Lushai 
Expedition of 1871-2, wrote thus :— 

“A lorge number of Lushais had accompanied us a3 far as Tipai Mukh and 
were busily employed in driving a few last bargains. They brought down large 
quantities of india-rubber, which they eagerly exchanged for salt, equal weights, 
and as the value of the rubber was more than four times that of the salt. any 
individaals who could command a large supply of the latter had an exeellent 
opportunity for a little profitable business,” 
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Now, pleuse chaerve that the profit was not altogether that of the civilised man 
on this occasion, if the matter be looked at from the savages’ point af view. For 
Mr. Burland, an experienced civil officer with the Expedition, made im the 
blue-book of the day an observation on this very transaction, which has been 
independently confirmed by Mr. Soppitt, another friend now departed. Mr. 
Burland wrote :— 

“In former times these tribes made all the salt they required for their own 
consumption from salt springs, and they say that to make enough salt for the 
requirements of an ordinary family, a man’s labour was required for three months. 
A man can now collect sufficient india-rnbber in one month to exchange with 
Denvolee traders for more than enough salt to last him and his family for a year. 
So that a man who chooses to occupy himself three months in collecting indin- 
rubber will, by bartering the same for salt, have # large surplus of that article, with 
which to trade with the southern tribes, who, they say, are willing to give one 
maund of rubber for a quarter maund of salt,” The point conld not be put more 
clearly. 

For evidence in the same direction I must allude to several cases, recorded 
when military and other expeditions along the frontiers of Assam and Burma have 
found that British comms could only be treated as articles of barter. During the 
Lushai Expedition of 1871-2 a rupee having been given for a fowl.on one occasion 
the savages would only thereafter exchange fowls for rupees, though the rupees 
could be got back again for the base metal coin of a neighbouring semi-civilised 
State. In 1895 amongst some of the Shan Tribes along the Chinese border rupees 
could not buy a pomy, though small silver coms of the same number, and of course 
of much less value te us,could. Amongst other Shans, copper coins alone could 
purchase anything, any kind of silver failing to be attractive, and there being no 
difference in the value placed upon a rupee and its eighth part. 

The reason in each of the above cases is the same and clear. The savages in 
question had a use respectively for the base metal, the small silver and the copper, 
but, none for the rupee, which to us was of very greatly the highest value. 
The alherence of the Lushais to a rupee aa the exchange equivalent of a fowl was 
due to an accident. Having got into their heads by a chance that to us a rupee: 
was the proper exchange for a fowl, they stuck to it from an unreasoning suspicion 
thut, unless they did so, we were in some unascertainable way cheating them; and 
their subsequent exchange of the rupees so acquired for what was to us base metal. 
rubbi#h was from their point of view to. their advantage. 

Of course every one knows that trade will accommodate itself to any cireum- 
stances and evolve a modus vivendi between any two apparently irreconcilable 
parties. IT could give from notes, if I had the time, many quaint and instructive 
instances of the working of barter as a mode of trade between savages ani 
civilised man, but 1 will content myself with one only from my own experience. | 
once had to acquire for Government about $4 acres of eocoanut-covered land in the 

Island of Car Nicobar in the Bay of Bengal, 1 first. carefully and literally walked 
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the boundaries, fixing them approximately with a prismatic compass to the great 
‘awe of the sellers, and then gave them without hesitation what they considered as 
much as they could dare to ask, namely, 12 suits of black cloth, 1 piece of red 
cloth, 6 bags of rice, 20 packets of China tobacco, 12 bottles of Commissariat rum. 
But a far more instructive instance of evolution is to be observed m our 
dealings with the less civilised peoples inhabiting Burma and neighbourhood. The 
Government has to preserve order by means of fines and some sort of pecumary 
penalties or enforced compensations, and it has to collect revenue in some shape 
or other, and for these purposes it must have perforce some means of apportioning 
values. But the people only understand barter and the notion of relative values is 
entirely rudimentary. In these circumstances, in Assam, among the Kacharis, the 
British Courts have drawn up for their own use a regular scale of fines and revenue 
in terms of the domesticated animals kept by the people —ey,, & man's revenue 
would be assessed, not at Rs. 10 but at a bie buffalo; a fine would not be fixed at 
a quarter of a rupee but ata cock and two small hens So amongst the Chins 
in Burma a customary present would not be Rs. 10 but a full-grown hoy, and a 
fine or a compensation for injury would not be Hs. 5 but a silk jacket. 
the old native government of Burma had to adopt a system akin to this, for ab the 
time of the First Burmah War of 1824 it levied fines, as a variant of the very 
ancient Eastern notion of slavery for debt and partly also aa a kind of blood-money, 
on the value of the human body, on the following seale in terms of British 


money :— 
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T ask you to bear this point in mind, as it is actually the very commencement 
of that product of human reason we have been calling “currency”; the necessities 
of civilised governments obliging them to set up, and educate seule up to, 
the idea of a currency, where none before existed. For when once the savages we 
have been considering have become accustomed to domestic animals and articles 
being given fixed relative values, a currency in the most elemental form thereof 
has been started. I also ask you to remember this point, because this particular 
peoples, and for this reason I shall have to revert to it again later on. 

Tt will be fresh in your minds that I have instanced the use of cocoanute just. 
now in generally explaining currency as distinguished from barter and money; _ 
currency being the use of an article commonly required as the medium for 
exchanging actual property between buyer and seller. I did so because of cir- 
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cumstances within my own experience. In the Nicobar Islands, which are still in 

my official charge, from all time—and we have definite knowledge of the Nicobars 
from the days of I-Tsing in the seventh century to those of Mareo Polo in the 
thirteenth, and through all those of the earlier European travellers to the present 
day—cocoanuts have been and still are the currency of the people. They and the 
trees that produce them are the staple products of the country and the most 
valuable possession of the inhabitants They play a great part in finding them in 
food, drink and materials for housing, clothing, and furniture. They are thus in 
constant and daily use and they are employed for currency, ie., for measuring the 
values of other articles and as the medium in exchanging them, T will give you a 
strong instance of this from what I have myself seen. 

On the 5th April, 1896, the people of Mise im Cur Nicobar had oceasion to 
buy a large racing canoe from the people of Chowra Island, and this is what they 
did. They proceeded te value the canoe at 35,000 cocoanuts, but they are a lazy 
people and had no intention of fetching such a large quantity down from the trees 
in their possession, So they paid for the canoe in a great number of articles, each 
valued in cocoanuts, nearly all of which were in their possession as the result of 
trading-in cocoanuts with such foreigners as Burmans, Chinese, Malays, and natives 
of India. The list of these articles is interesting and goes to prove my point, but I 
lave no time to read it now. It included domestic animals, utensils and imple- 
ments, cloth, beads, silver articles and even British money, 

This transaction induced me to set the local government agent to try and 
ascertain the approximate value in cocoanuts of such trade articles as the 
Nicobarese require for domestic and other uses, and his inquiries produced a long 
list, from needles at 12 coc. a dozen and matches at 24 coc. per dozen boxes to red 
Tarkey cloth at 1,600 eoc. the piece. Now, in this list a two-anna bit, which is 
the eighth of a rupee, was valued at 16 coc, and the rupee itself at 100; but you 
will perceive that eight times sixteen is 128. Now, the reason for the discrepancy 
is that the little piece of silver is used for one sort of ornament and the big piece 
for another sort, and their value in cocoanuts to these people depends on their 
relative value as ornaments, and not on their relative weight combined with 
fineness, or, as we should say, their intrinsic value, I need hardly say that the 
Nicobarese clo not recognise coins a3 a medium of exchange. 

How these primitive tribes manage to count and tally cocoanuts in large 
quantities is an extremely mteresting anthropological study, which of course 
I cannot follow up now, but I hope T have succeeded in making plain to you 
the first beginnings of currency and the mental attitude of man in a primitive 
stage of civilisation towards this question. 

There 14 in existence a masa of evidence from all parts of the world showing 
how savages, semi-savages and some civilised peoples employ natural articles of 
use a8 Currency, though, as alrendy stated, | confine myself now chiefly to the 
far East for the instances [ have to adduce. 

Thus, rice has been used up till quite recent times as currency in daily 
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transactions in many outlying places about Burma and the neighbourhood ; and 
in some parts of China this is the case no doubt still, andl it was so in Kashmir m 
the sixteenth century. Cloves were currency in the Moluceas at the same time, 
and fish in some other parts of the Malay Archipelago, at any rate in 1820. salt 
is another article that has been used, as notived by even the earliest travellers, 
in China, Burma and the hills all round and in many parts of India. Up to the 
time of the first Burmese War in 1824, at any rate, cotton was the enrrency 
between Arakan and Burma. Of livestock I need hardly say much, as the use 
of these for measuring values is a very widely spread instance to the pout. But 
chickens were currency in the Maldives off the south-west coast of India in the 
fourteenth century, and pigs in Tibet and oxen in Central Asia in much later days. 
The Lushais of the Assam-Burma borders reckon values in buffaloes, anil from the 
Khonds of Eastern India—the people of the Meriah human sacrifices—we have 
a fine bit of evidence in the middle of the present century; for Macpherson, 
a name that will never be forgotten among Anglo-Indians for his efforts In putting 
a stop to the Meriah abominations, tells us in 1845, that “the value of all 
property is estimated by the Maliah Khonds in ‘lives, a measure which requires 
some adjustment every time it is applied; a buffalo, a bullock, a goat, a pig or 
a fowl, a bag of grain, or a set of brass pots, being each, with anything that may 
be agreed upon, a ‘life.’ A hundred lives on an average may be taken to consist 
of 10 bullocks, 10 buffaloes, 10 sacks of corn, 10 sets of brass pots, 20 sheep, 
10 pigs, and 30 fowls.” 

But my tit-bit of evidence from the East is from Turkestan in the present 
day, where mulberries are the currency, just as till quite lately hitter almonds 
were currency for small values in many parts of civilised India. I have kept 
it to the last, because the story thereof carries me on to my next point; and 
you will perceive at the same time the parallel it affords to what I have said 
of the Nicobars, Quoting from « recent Russian Report we are told of Darwaz, 
which is in Bokhara, that “the inhabitants of Darwaz plant mulberry trees, and 
the mulberry is their sole means of subsistence. In summer they cat it raw and 
in the winter in a dried state, in the form of flour, out of which they make a kind 
of flat cake, Their dress they obtain by bartering the mulberry for rough matting 
and sheepskins, and even their taxes are paid with the mulberry, In fact the 
mulberry is the measure tuwbetette, the currency of Darwaz, and many Darwazis 
never know the taste of bread all their lives long . . . The grain measure is 
the batmdn = 45 tubetetbas.” 

But observe, when the dried mulberries are made up into fubeteikas or 
measures, the currency begins to cross over the Rubicon, on its way to becoming 
a token and hence money. It is in this act of passing over from currency to money 
that our subject presents its chief difficulty. 

Before parting with the consideration of this particular aspect of the subject, 
I would like to remind you that non-bullion currency has not by any means been 
confined to savage, uncivilised or semi-civilised communities. In the early history 
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of our Colonies we find that the civilised communities set up by the English in 
remote localities often began, and sometimes long continued, their trade dealings 
in a currency of local staple produce, and that too by express law; just as 
Prof, Ridgeway has explained in his Origin qf Currency was the case in Iceland 
about 1420 in the matter of stockfish or dried cod, and as we have already seem 
is also the case with the British Courts established in the wilds of Assam and 
Burma, The great well of evidence on this head is Chalmers’ History of Curreney 
int the British Colonies, and it is a flowing one, though I have not time to extract 
more than i3 Just sufficient to illustrate my present contention. 

The non-bullion currency of the early colonists all through the seventeenth 
century covered a great variety of articles: tobacco, corn, wampum, sugar, rum, 
eotton-wool, mahogany, molasses, ginger, indigo, skins and so on. In 1643 in 
Massachusetts wampum strings were made a legal tender, and tobacco was rated 
under penalties at Js, per Tb, in Virginia in 1618. So sugar, tobacco and other 
things were made into monetary standards in the West Indies in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries: Dried codfish was a circulating medium in Newfound- 
land till much later. Even as late as 1708, tobacco, to quote an old fleport, was 
"the Meat, Drink, Cloathing, “und Money "of Marylanil « and of tobacco as a 
currency there is a good story told about Virginia in 1620-21, In that year 
150 “young and uncorrupt girls” were imported as wives for the colonists and 
were rated originally at 100 lbs. of tobacco or £15, but subsequently at the 
increased price of 150 Ibs. of tobacco or £22 10s. And we are told “that it would 
have done a man’s heart gool to see the gallant, young Virginians hastening to 
the waterside when a vessel arrived from London, each carrying a bundle of the 
best tobacco under his arm, and taking back with him a beautiful and virtuous 
young wife.” 

In Barbados the colonists commenced with a currency chietiy in cotton and 
tolneco, but also in indigo and “ fustick-wood."” About 1640 sugar the 
currency and was legal tender from 1667 onwards, coined money being established 
in 1715. In the Leeward Islands, books and accounts were kept in terms of sugar, 
and even us late as 1740 it was officially stated that “the value which is put on 
sugar, rum, cotton, and other commodities, the growth of the Leeward Islancds, 
is called currency there.” The variety of “the other commodities" was con- 
siderable from time to time ; tobacco, cotton-wool, indigo, ginger, molasses, and so 
on; and their rating was fixed by the government, just as we saw the Indian and 
Burman officials. rating livestock and so on for the wild Lushais and Chins This 
went on more or less till 1784. In British Honduras, one of the most unwieldy 
currencies yet Invented, mahogany in the form of logwood, lasted till 1785. In 
the Bermudas, which was the first of the colonies to start a coined currency, 
tolmeco was the currency until 1658. 

Now, it is from the collation of such facts as. those above given that we 
pereeive first, that im similar conditions the mind of civilised and uncivilised 
man works in much the same directions and produces much the same results ; 
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and that, though, if I had the time, I have evidence to produce that mankind 
is really much better off with gold and silver coin of the realm as his currency, 
it is not at all necessary in a condition of comparative isolation, such as that of 
gavages or a semi-civilised people must always bein practice, for currency to consist 
of metal, 

I now propose to tackle onr difficulty—to plunge into the Rubicon and see 
if we cannot find a clear way across. The cause of all our trouble—of the eddies, 
whirlpools, currents and other dangers in our path, is the fact that every section of 
mankind in every place and at every period, being a product of nature, has never 
developed along a single line. He has always been subjected to and affeeted by 
outside influences. He has picked up a little here, snatched a little there, and 
engrafted what he has caught up on to the tree of his own ideas, with the result 
that its subsequent growth has become complicated or even diverted from its 
original tendency. A strong example of this is the Hindustani language; its 
lniaia, genius if you like, is Hindi, the superstructure is chiefity Persian and partly 
Arabic, with grafts all over it of scraps of very many other tongues. Our own 
tongue isin much the same case. Anglo-Saxon, a term implying a growth, mark 
you, at hase with a ten per cent. infusion of Latin and Greek, another appreciable 
infusion of Norman and modern French, and sprinklinga of every other language 
under the sun. It is just the same with currency, in that common wide sense of 
the term which covers both barter and money. 

No semi-civilised group of men has been at any time entirely isolated, and in 
tracing the development of currency anywhere, the influences of contact with the 
outside world are everywhere and always more or less plainly apparent. Barter is the 
natural basis of all dealings between man and man,and the setting up of a common 
useful article as a medium of exchange—of a currency in the restricted sense 
of this discourse—is a natural development. But somehow a community under 
our observation has learnt to count after a fashion. Somebody has taught it how 
to measure, or in some forgotten way it has been led on to a distinct point further 
in upward development and has acquired the art of measuring by weighment. 
Whenever this has happened, and one or more or all of these things have happened 
nearly always to any community we can now study, complications have ensued. 
The result being, of course, that in any given concrete instance of barter, it is not 
hy any means to be clearly separated from currency, and wice versd. Some of you 
niet have already perceived this in the course of my remarks this evening. It 
must have occurred to you that some of my illustrations of barter are periloualy 

currency, and that the aptness of some of my cases of currency is jeopardised 
by their close approach to barter, Just so, In my view, in illustrating by 
examples a natural development, this is mevitable. It is a phenomenon of nature, 
of which the explanation I offer 1s that just given. 

However, the passage from barter to currency does not present any great 
difficulties practically, but between currency and money, between the employment 
of a domestically usable article nnd the employment of a domestically non-usable 
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token as the medium of exchange, there are many difficult currents, eddies and 
whirlpools, and the proper channel is by no means always clearly to be seen. 
Let me hope that I shall now in your judgment take you overas safely as I have in 
my own judgment taken myself. 

Let us commence our passages by following the safe current of roughly 
measured articles in every-day use as the medium of exchange. In the fourteenth 
century Friar Odoric tells us of a rich man’s revenue in China being stated in 
sacks, ir, “heavy ass-loads " of rice, revenues there being, until quite lately, and 
perhaps still, estimated in sacks of rice In Burma, under the native Government, 
they were always estimated in baskets of rice, just as they were in Kashmir in the 
sixteenth century in the daya of Akbar the Great, All this is on the same 
principle as the use of the rolls of tobacco, with which, as you have just heard, 
the young Virginian paid for his bride's passage out from England, though the 

easuring ia not, owing to the comparative civilisation of the parties concerned, 
so accurate or regular. I think also that the currency in skins so well known in 
Ancient Russia, North America and China may be safely placed in the category of 
roughly measured currency, though the measurement is effected in a manner, and 
is based on principles, differing from those on which the measurement of the rice 
and tobacco was effected and based. 

Out of the current of roughly measured currency we may glide almost 
imperceptibly into the equally safe current of carefully measured, and, so far aa 
repards measurement, regulated currency. Of this the tobacco rolls of Old 
Virginia are equally as much an example as they of roughly measured 
currency, giving us an instance of the difficulty in some cases of arriving at a 
distinct attribution to class, The tuleteita is, however, a clear instance; 
45 tubeteikas or mulberry cakes make by local law or custom a Jetmdn or standard 
measure, And when we come to study our old friend Marco Polo's sayings about 
“Tebet “in the thirteenth century we find the same thing:-—*The small change 
avain is made in thia way. They have salt which they boil and set in a mond, 
fat below and round above, and every piece from the mould weighs about half a 
pound. Now 80 moulds of this salt are worth one sayyio (say a sixth of an ounce) of 
fine gold, which is a weight so called.” In other words $0 moulds of salt of a definite 
size made a fiding or Chinese tael of the period. The experience of the Dutch in 
the Malay Archipelago in 1596 was much the same in the matter of cakes of sago, 

In 1710 Alex, Hamilton, the traveller, procured evidence to precisely the 
same effect from Borneo, which he thus quaintly states -—“ Beeswax ia the current 
Cash in that Country. It is melted but not refined, and cast in moulds of an 
oblong Square, the Breadth about Two-thirds of the Length, and the Thickness Half 
the Breadth, and a Ratten Witby to lift them by, cast in the Wax. <A Piece weighs 
& quarter of a Peeul which comes to in English Weight, 34 Pound, and a Pecul is 
valued in Paymenta at 10 Masscies or 40 Shillincs Sterling. They have also for 
smaller Payments Pieces of Fight toa Pecul and Sixteenths and for smaller Money 
they have Couries,” In the above pregnant passage the term “ pecul "ia of great 
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interest in another phase of the development of currency, for it means fundamentally 
a man's load ; the masscie or mace, properly mds, was a small fixed weight of gold. 
But the point just now is that moulds of beeswax of certain defined sizes equalled 
certain defined weights expressible actually in money. 

Tea, in bricks and cakes, is another similar form of currency in natural 
produce, Which has been widely noticed by travellers and others, and has what 
naturalists call a wide distribution, for it is found from Shanland and China to 
Russia. The use of tea bricks and their apparent close approach to money is well 
put by Baber, the celebrated traveller, writing in 1882;—"A brick of tea is not 
only worth a rupee, but in a certain sense is a rupee.” Some 20 years earlier 
Clement Williams, a name once well known in Burma, wrote :—* The only kinds 
apparently known in the market at Bamo are the flat discs of China tea and the 
balls of Shan tea.~ The dises weigh 20 tickals each; seven piled together make a 
packet, which used to sell at 1) to 2 tickals [of silver, say 5 shillings)” This 
is a very neat bit of evidence for our present purpose, 

Passing from natural produce in conventional cakes, bricks, balls, dises and 
what not to articles that are entirely manufactured, there is for the present disous- 
sion a valuable reference to a currency in cloth in a letter from John Jesse, dated 
20th July, 1775, to the East India Directors. This old Oriental worthy writes:— 
“| was informed the quantity [of pepper] that year [1774, in Borneo Proper] was 
4.000 peculs, cultivated solely by a colony of Chinese settled here, and sold to the 
junks, at the rate of 17-2 Spanish dollars per pecul, in China cloth called congongs 
which, for want of any other specie, are become the standard for regulating the 
prices of all commercial commodities at this Port.” And then he proceeds to 
relate a little hankey-pankey by which the contractor cheated the workmen of 
about half the produce of their labour; a proceeding I would like to remind you 
that is very much easier with a non-bullion currency or money than with a legal 
standard gold and silver coinage, which is in reality, so far from being a curse, one 
of the greatest blessings man’s ingenuity ever brought about for the benetit of his 
kind. But, however that may be, the congong must have been a piece of cloth of 
an average length and size, and therefore it belonged to the category of carefully 
measured articles, domestically usable and employed as a medium of exchange 
and that is enough for us just now. 

An instance of an odd taste in currency, for which there is much evidence in 
the Far East from Burma, Yunnan, Shanland, Siam, Malay Archipelago and 
Borneo, among other places, is the use for that purpose of glass jars and bottles, 
The Chinese noticed this of the Burmans 1,000 years ago, and in 1870 and 1874, 
during expeditions in Upper Burma, one writer notes that “what money could 
not secure empty pint hock bottles did. For four of these I got eleven eggs and 
a brood of jungle fowl chickens.” Another noticed that the Shans placed “an 
inordinate value upon empty bottles” Any kind of liquor bottle was good, soda- 
water bottles were better, red hock bottles best of all. In the very last Consular 
Report from Yunnan, for 1898, we are told that in the hills these “bottles are 
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accepted in preference to silver.” The bottles being “good quart bottles of clear 
glass." Here we have, you will perceive, a ready-made careful measurement, 
which the users of the currency are unable to effect for themselves, thongh they 
are thoroughly alive to the value of the constancy in the size reapectively of the 
hock, soda-water and other liquor bottles, 

The pleasant and safe currents of roughly and carefully measured articles 
have carried ua pretty far on our way, with just a little roughness over the matter 
of the Virginian tobacco rolls, but our further journey is through rougher waters, 
though I do not think we need apprehend any fear of coming to grief. De Morga, 
the famous and exceedingly intelligent Governor of the Philippines early in the 
sixteenth century, after explaining that the usual way of trade was in general 
barter, saya:—" Sometimes a price intervened, which was paid in gold, according to 
the agreement made; also in metal bells brought from China, which they value as 
precious ornaments. They are like large pans and are very sonorous, and they 
strike upon them at their feasts and carry them in the vessels to the wars instead 
of drums or other instruments." We are here still in the region of a currency of 
the same sort precisely as the glass bottles of the Shans, but when we come to 
look into the story of the big drums of the Karens of Burma, of which two fine 
specimens are in the British Museum, the conditions are much leas clear. Of 
these Gen. Macmahon, asloventy and discursive but withal most experienced writer 
on the Karens, has said -—“ Among the most valued possessions of the Hill Karens 
1s the kyee-zee, consisting of a copper or spelter cylinder of about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, averaging about 2 feet in length and of somewhat rreater 
diameter at one end, which is closed with the same kind of metal, the amaller end 
being left open. They are ornamented in a rude style with figures of animals, 
birds and fish, and according to size and volume of sound are valued at from £5 to 
£50. On the outer circle are four frogs, They have distinctive names for ten 
different kinds, which they pretend to distinguish by the sound. In the settlement 
of their quarrels and in the redemption of the captives, the indemmification always 
takes the shape of a kyee-zee or more with perhaps a few buffaloes or pigs aa 
make-weights. To such an extent does the passion for the possession of these 
instruments predominate among the more secluded tribes, that it is said instances 
are by no means rare of their having bartered their children and relations for 
them. The possession of kyee-cees is what constitutes a rich Karen, No one is 
considered rich without them, whatever may be his other possessions, Everyone 
who has money endeavours to turn it into kyee-zees, and a Village that has many 
of them is the envy of other villages, and is often the cause of wars to obtain 
their possession.” These Karen drums, then, are of Varying size, are used in making 
large payments, and represent wealth, If they are put to domestic use, as for feasts 
and what not, they must be classed as currency ; if they are to be looked on merely 
as tokens of 4 certain value, and kept only for making large payments when due or 
only as representatives of wealth, then they are money. They are in fact just on 
the line between currency and money. | 
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It is a far ery from the Burmese border to Angola, but 1 must take you there 
for a parallel, from the remarks of Pyrard de Laval in 1601, who tells us:— 
“ Ag for the small money of Angola, it consists only of little shells, somewhat like 
those of the Maldives [i.«, cowriesJ and little pieces of cloth made of a certain herh, 
These pieces are an ell in length, more or less, according to the price. And when 
they go to market to buy their goods they carry no other money.” Now, if these 
ella of cloth were for personal wear, they were thus used for currency ; if they were 
ag I understand, never worn, they were made for money. You will perceive what 
a very short distance there can he between currency and money, and how nearly 
these two articles take us through difficulties to the opposite shore. But Tecan show 
you that it is possible to get nearer still without actually landing thereon. 

Referring to the salt moulds of Marco Polo, Yule, in his invaluable edition, tells 
ua that Ramusio has stated that on these moulds “ the Prince's mark is printed and no 
one is allowed to make it except the royal officers.” Later on I will show you on 
the screen a tea brick from Russia stamped with something like a Government or 
official mark. Cnrrency cannot get nearer to money than this, for if we define a 
coin as a lump of metal money stamped to indicate its exchange value, and coin of 
the realm as such a lump stamped to show that it isa legal medium of exchange, 
we have reached in the salt moulds something very like a coin of the realm in salt, 
But remember that as both the salt mould and the tea brick can be put to an 
ordinary domestic use they are atill currency and not money. 

Having brought you I hope in safety so far, 1 am going to take you a little 
step further in smooth water, so that you may at least touch the opposite shore, 
‘fhe clearest instanoe I have yet come across of the exact point where currency ends 
and money begins—of the very last act in crossing the Rubicon—is the use of 
rice in Burma as a medium of exchange, as it has come under my personal 


observation, supported by that of the British Resident at the now defunct Court of 


Avain 1797. Rice is atill used, or wna al any rate ten years ago used, in this way 
in Upper Burma in village transactions, but such rice was neither food-rice nor 


seed-rice, but useless broken rice. In other words it is a non-bullion token and so 


money, just as much a3 the imitation hoes, luatchets, knives and so on of the 
Chinese and other peoples in various parts of the world are tokens of currency and 
ao money. 

Another almost universal instance of a non-metallic money proper is the cowry, 
for these sea-shells, where chiefly used in the East, are not of any domestic use 
whatever to the people who pass them from hand to hand, anid ore expressly 
imported in very large quantities, often from grent distances, only for the purpose 
of a medium of exchange. They afford a clear example of an untouched natural 
product being converted into money as distinguished from currency. 

All these things, broken rice, imitation iron instruments and cowries, properly 
fulfil the conditions of material for money. They have to be produced, and though 
fairly common the production is, in the conditions in which the producers live, 
nevertheless limited, and therefore they can have a token value. To take the least 
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likely instance, Rice has to be cultivated ; the amount of cultivation depends on 
the capacities and numbers of the cultivators; of what is thus produced a fixed 
quantity must go for food and another fixed quantity for seed ; only what is spoiled 
in handling and what is over can be used for money. The production of broken 
rice is therefore distinctly limited and at the same time sulticiently abundant. This 
is why to isolated half-civilised villagers living in certain places broken rice is 
money. Thereasoning that makes it money for them is precisely that which makes 
guld, silver and eopper tokens money for us. 

We are now fairly landed in the region of money, and I would point out that 
what has kept our course straight is holding on to the definition we started with, 
viz, that currency implies that the medium of exchange is a domestically usable 
article, and money that it is a token not domestically usable. It is just this 
definition that is the by which we can separate metal articles, when used as a 
medium of exchange, into those that are currency and those that are money. When 
the iron-smelting Shans of Zimmé pay their revenue in the elephant chains, 
spear-heads, cooking-pots and other ironware which they make, they are Wain 
currency ; but when similar Shans along the Mekhong use lozenges of ingot iron 
for making payments, they are using areal money, Py the way It may interest 
some here to know that the only proper description of this often mentioned money 
that I know of is to be found in Aymonier’s Voyages dans lex Laos, So also the 
usable iron hatchets or handbills of the Nassaw Islanders, found in vse in 1792, 
were currency, while the thin, iz., imitation and useless, as I will presently show hy 
examples, iron knives of the Kachins and Shans of the Assam-Burma border of 
about the same period were money. Thus, too, the gold and silver boxes, bowls 
and necklaces, and the quainter and prettier gold and silver leaves, flowers and even 
trees of the former Shan, Malay and Burmese tribute formed a sort of currency and 
not of money, 

Such are the arguments by which I would seek to prove my points out of the 
hooks and my verbal evidence, but before closing my remarks I would note just 
one more point as to which confusion and mistakes may easily arise, In 1241 the 
Emperor Frederick IT, son of Barbarossa, and perhaps the grandest historic figure 
of all in the Middle Ages, issued a temporary and honest leather currency, In the 
present century among other places, for local reasons, parchment and paper 
currencies have temporarily been established respectively in the Cocos-Keeling 
Islands and in the Andamans. From the ninth to the fifteenth centuries A most 
remarkable paper currency was very widely established in China. For a long time 
past there has been, and probably there still is, a noticeable currency in porcelain 
gambling tokens in Siam. Now, not one of these has any connection with the 
beginnings of currency, and they arise out of a state of things far beyond the scope 
of our present subject, for their existence is dependent on conditions only possible 
in a high state of civilisation, as they are each and all based upon commercial credit, 
an idea not possible to mankind when placed in the surroundings we have been 
assuming. While on this point, it may be as well to remind some here that the 
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early Chinese writers on paper currency umlerstood the true | commercial nature 
thereof as clearly and distinctly as would the Governors of the Bank of England 
it the present day. 

Having thus talked to you out of my own experience and the books I have 
been studying chiefly about the Far East, [will show you some slides, exhihiting 
however articles and objects from many parta of the world, by way of clinching 
the arguments T have adduced. I am here indebted to the kindness and knowledge 
of four friends, anil the resources of two Museums. Tt is due to Mr, C,H. Read 
and Mr. Edee-Partington of the British Museum and to Professor Tylor and 
Mr. Balfour of the Oxford Museum that I am able thus to try and convince 
you through the eyes as well as through the ears I am also indebted to 
Mr. Levin for his kindness and courtesy in explaining and lending for to-night 
samples of his unrivalled collection of African trade and other beads, And now 
let me remind you that | have not to-night made any kind of attempt to explain 
either currency, money or exchange as we modern Europeans understand and use 
those terms, for they are very far removed from the beginnings we have been 
talking about, Also in this lecture 1 make no sort of pretence to exhaust the 
points T have taken up, and [ have done no more than give such examples as seem 
to me to properly illustrate them, confining tmyself to definitions and beginnings 
and taking no count of developments, 


Deseription af the Plates. 
Plate X VEL. 

Fig. 1 ia the feather money of Banta Craz, South Pacific. It conaista of two bands of vegetable 
fibre covered with parrot feathers, There are two boards which are placed in the 
middle of the bands above and below, The whole structure is carried in a bag and 
is indivinible. It ia real money, Le, it is teed for no other purpose than os 2 
medium of exchange, Tt is, however, only used for expensive purchasea, aa it ia 
difienlt and alow of manufacture, and therefore of great intrinsic value in itaelf, 
This should be borne in mind, ss the Fig. 2 probably records a mistake made on 
“high authority.” 

Fig, 2 isa photograph of feather money taken by Bishop Montgomery at Nelui, Santa Cruz 

Tulands, in front of the house of a trader, and said to be the price of a girl bonght as 
the teacher's wife ; but it is nevertheless much more likely to be the trader's capital, 
ne there is very far too much of it to be primd fete the price ofa girl for a bride. 
There is a great number of the feather bands supported on the bamboo or cane and 
toaniy more on the heads of the natives standing around ; and it is doubtful if a girl 
would be thought to be worth even so much as one pair of the bunds. 

Fig. 3 ie a necklace of red feathers used as currency in Banta Maria, Banks Group, South 
Pacific, where shell money is not weed, In the Torres Islands, where shells for 
money are not found, their beautiful littl arrows are used aa currency (Codrington, 
Nelanesona, p. 327) Both of thease are real currency because they have a domestic 
as well as a pecuniary use, 

Fige, 4 and 6 are strings made from the hair of the ears of the flying fox in short lengths, from 
New Caledonia, and Fig. 5 isa epear thrower, or becket, with flying fox hair wound 
round it in parte, from New Caledonia. Now, whether this flying fox hair is money 
or currency all depends on whether these strings of it are used domestically as 
ormaments or not. Our information is not ‘complete on this point, thongh we can 
guess that it i money from what we know of the Pigs, that immediately follow, 
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Fig, 10 ia a feather ornament from the New Hebrides, worn by men after making the proper 
number of feaste ond then used as money. This is a fine specimen of the 
borderland between currency and money, and shows how an article which has been 
domestically usable passes into the class of articles dotuestieally non-usable on 
becoming money, Edge-Partingtom, Ser. IL, p. 86. 

Fig. 11 shows flying fox fur in strings from the Loyalty Islands. This was formerly money, as 
heing an article not used for any other purpose. . 

Fig. 9 shows honey-sucker feathers from Hawaii, etuok in lmndles on stripa of coconnut fibre, 
just as they are collected, This is currency because in this state the feathers ore 
used as a medinm of exchange, but are also used for ornaments, clothing and other 
domestic purposea. They well indicate the origin of the use of natural products 
wna due to the fact that feather hunting was a vocation, The feathers, too, hada 
relative value according to rarity or difficulty in production. Thus ‘five yellow 
feathers of the “royal bird,” which were all that the bird could produce, were 
accounted equal in value to a piece of nankeen, which waa sold for one and o-half 
dollars ; thia would probably represent to the natives at least a pound of our 
tioney, (Codrington, Windsor Magezine, May, 1800.) 

Fig. 8 isa purse and string of shella from New Caledonia. The string consists of very fine shell 
dises divided by knots on a fine cord. The purse is trimmed with flying fox fur as 
ornament, ‘The whole is money, 

Fig. T ahows a etring of fine shell beads, fifty-four to the inch, churacteriatic of the Banks 
Group, South Pacific. It ian the highest form of their money, because of the Inbour 
involved in producing it, and therefore of its intrinsic value, Edyge-Partington, 
Ser, I, p. 151. 

Fig. 12 exhibits the tuskshell money of British Columbia. In this case the shell ends have 
been clipped off and the shells, dentalium, have been strung in eight sections divided 
by burs of goat leather, They have a pendant made of mother-o'-pearl, from the 
hefionis, or Venve's ear. The two specimens in the British Museum are exactly 
alike. Rilgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 10; Smithsonian Report, 1887, Part TL, 
p. S15. 

The authority on thia point is Mr. RB. E. C, Stearn (Fthno-Conchology, a Stwaly 
of Primitive Money, pp. 296-334, S.ft, 1887), whose remarks on thia particular 
money so exactly show how a shell can be used a8 money, because while abundant 
it ix yet limited in production, that I pause to give them here, “The tusk-shells 
are collected in the following manner:—An Indian when shell-fishing, arms 
himwelf with a long spear, the haft of which is of light deal ; to the enil is fastened 
n «trip of wood, placed transversely, but driven full of teeth made of bone, The 
whole affair resembles a long comb affixed to the end of a stick with the teeth very 
wide apart, A squaw sits in the stern of the canoe and paddles it slowly along, 
whilst the Indian with the spear stands in the bow. He stabs this comb-like affair 
into the aund at the bottom of the water, and afler giving two or three prods druwa 
it up to look at it. If he has been anecesatul perhape four or five money-ahelle have 
been impaled on the teeth of the epear, It is a very ingenious mode of procuring 
them, for it would be quite impracticable either to dredge or net them out, and they 
are never, aa far as 1 know, found between tide-marka.” 

Tt will then be perceived that these dentalium strings of fixed form and 
number are monev for precisely the same reason as the bags of broken rice in 
Borma. I may add that this articl: of Mr. Stearn's is generally well worth study 
in the present connection. 

Fig. 13 shows a string of purple wampum beads from North America tagged with British green 
silk and a mixed string of purple and white wampum beads, The purple beads are 
double the white beads in relative value as will be explained Inter on, These are 
money. 

Bead money ia not by any means unknown in the Sonth Pacific. The drack or 
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haved of the Pelew Islands was made of terracotta in bent priama, hollow-sidled, 
fine-grained, hard and of an almost glassy lustre. It-was very valuable. In the 
Pelew Islands they had also bungen or pengungan, a red stone, perhaps jasper, 
polished like brack, and kafkubwt of agate and sometimes of a hard enamel ; 
heth valuable, Common beads of white or green glass were current in four sorts 
among the populace, while the Kiuk clan used beads of polished enamel, -Beads of 
pearl and other sea-shells, red and other stones, nutshells, tortoiseshell, oomoanut 
and eo on are current in various parts of the South Seas, 

Figa 14, 14, and 16 are shell money from Florida in the Solomon Islandia, South Pacific. 
Fig. 14 shows two indivisible fathoms of rough red shell disca in a double row, 
separated by white dies and tagged at the ends with white dises and mother-o’- 
pearl and out ahells, which last two are probably charms, 

Fig. 15 representa six indivisible fathom) strings of white shell discs, interspersed at fixed 
intervalz with dark ones, The white and dark discs have a relative value cam- 
parable with our silyer and gold. In the Pelew seven sorts of currency are sid to 
be thus divtingnished. 

Fig. 16 represents four indivisible strings of shell discs of various colours in standard fathoms, 
forming the regalar cirenlating medium. They are tagged with bine native barr 
cloth and nutshell, perhaps aa charms. 

Fig. 17 is a string of shell discs, dark and white alternately, used beth for ornament anal 
currency in the Gilbert Ielanda, South Pacific, The string i# tagged at one end with 
n fringe of similar shell disea Thia is currency. This Pagific Islands’ dise-money 
closely resembled the Awwoek money of the Californian Indians, which consisted of 
clam-shell dises strung together and usually rated by the foot or yanl. There is a 
specimen in the British Museum. 

Figs. 18 to 2] show shell money in strings of discs from the Solomon Islands und New Britain, 
South Pacific. This is made in great lengths and divided up as required, Fig. 18 ta 
a string of fine dises.of purple shells, ie, of the higher value from New Britain, in the 
British Museum ; thie is shown as coming from Minko, Duke of York Group, 

Fig. 19 is a string of fine dises of white shells threaded on cane atrips, This is money of 
the lower value from New Britam., The standard length of these strings is a fathom, 

Fig. 20.—This is a specimen of the dewarra of New Britain, made of small cowries threaded on 
eane atripa in large or small coila. Itis the common circulating medium. 

Fig. 21 is a divisible string of small discs of white shells, roughly clipped, from the Solomon 
Talands. 

Plate LEX. 

Fig. 1 is another specimen of the New Britain dewerra, o etring of amall cowries strung on leaf 
riba iu large coils and used as money. 

Fig, 4 is a string of shell discs manufactured for money only in Susa village in New Ireland, 
South Pacific, It has a pig's tail af each end and an oyster mother-o'-pear! charm, 

Fig. 5 shows fathoma of shell diaca, regularly cut, and coloured at stated intervals, indivisible, 
made for money in the Solomon Islands, 

Fig. 6 shows long strings of irregular shell discs from the New Hebrides, South Pacific, 
interspersed with trade beads: about 24 fathoms in length and used aa money, 

Fig, 2 is a string of cowrics, calle! wfeng, ueed in Borneo; but the shells are not found in 
Borneo, This is monev. 

Fig, 3 shows specimens of Borneo plaited fibre armlcta, called wae, worn by the men and worth, 
a8 money, 3 centa of trade dollar money per bundle of fifteen armiets, 

Fiz. 7 shows « piece of cloth from Formosa ornamented with shell discs and used as an 
ornament for clothing, but aleo as enrrency, passing for the high local value of about 
five Mexican dollars. 

Fig, 8 is « tridacno shell armlet from Malanta in the Solomon Islands, mid to be ted as 
currency for purchases of high value, but in reality it is more likely to be ay article 
of trade or barter. Oxford Museum; presented by Edge-Partington. See Guppy, 
Solomon Jalanela, p. 132. eee 
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Figs. 14, 15 and 16 show cowries of sizes, The point here is that cowries are bought by local 
dealers wholesale by weight in sacks and retailed by tale, so that the smaller the 
cowries which the retail dealer cin manage to pase, the greater his profit, In 
India the cowries of ‘currency are largé, on the West Const of Africn they are 
medium, in the Sonth Pacific they are very small. 

Figa. 10 and 11 show thesilver shell currency of the Shan native States of Burma, and Fig. 9 the 
piece of ailver known aa Shon-bow, The form of the snail-shell is,T am informed, 
partly artificial, thus: silver refined by the ordinary process in a rough crucible 
will, when very nearly pore, or what the natives call quite pure, effioresce, and if 
the efflorescence fa checked by cold water at the right moment it will assume the 
shell form, So silver in that form is looked upow ne pore and the silver shells pasa 
as currency by weight. Figs. 10 ond 11, the shells: Fig. 0 shows the process of 
mannfacture. The specimens are valuable to show the development of thought and 
manufactured form. ‘ | 

Figs. 12 and 13 are o tamarind aced (majict) and ita silver imitation, lately used in Burma, 
under the same name, aan royal plaything in a popular pitch and toss game, but, 
because of ita constant weight and fineness, also as currency. 

Fig. 17 shows Venetian beads used for trade in Weat Africa, and supplied for that purpose by 

the firm of MLL. Levin, a family which has been in the trade for over 100 years, 
They are used for tioney reapectively aa shown, for purchasing palm oil, ivory, 
slaves and gold. It appeara that these particular beads are not interchangeable, Le, 
heads for gold will not buy slaves and vier perad. Wealth in. beada for gold will 
only procure gold and ao on, The probable explanation is that with these beada the 
natives can buy from the Enropean stores what they want according to the intrinsic 
European value of the beads, which varies considerably and in sortie cases ia high, 
the intrinsic valoe representing the onset of production, In the British Museum ia 
shown o quantity of the bead money of King Prempeh of Ashanti in necklaces, 
rings and armieta, taken from his hoard at the capture of hia capital by Lord Wolseley 
many years ago, These are not shown on the plate, but many of the beads of this 
hoard are identical with those supplied by Mr. Levin's firm, and to be found in the 
present Mr, Levin's collection, which 1 will explain presently, There are in the 
Britiah and Oxford Museums a good many cards of African trade beada woll 
worth stody, supplied by the late Mr. Levin. 

Fig. 18 shows wampuim beads, hand and machine made. T have already referred to wampum 
bends being money by law in the early American colonies, and shown strings of 
them. There is a quantity of evidence as-to this in the paper by Mr. Stearn above 
quoted. The heada were of two kinds, white and purple, osually made from 
different parts of the same clam shell (eemms mercenaria) ; and roughly the purple 
were double of the white shells in value, But the most interesting point abowt 
these beads ie this, that eo long as they were hand-made, te, native made, they were 
only weed as ornaments and so on, and it was not until they were machine-made hy 
Europeans, and so became constant as to size and intrinsic value, that they were 
used ae money by the fathom, the fathom being a term of account at four to six 
beads to the penny of value or inch of measurement. The plate is from Prof. Tylor’s 
article in vol. xxvi of this Institute's Journal, p. 248, and shows the difference in 
form aml drilling between the hand-made beads which were for domestic ane 
the machine-made Leads which were money, 

Fig. 19 ipa tea-brick used aa currency in Eastern Asia aol Tibet, The apecituen in th . 
from East Russia, and it will be seen that the brick ix made of duat hes: ciate aa 
and pressed into.» mould into which a atamp has heen screwed, [é hears ani offfein) 
stamp and so is very near to coin in tea a4 already explained, 

Fig. 2) is a disc of leaf-tea manufactured in Yonnan and obtained in Eastern Mongolia, ‘This 
can be used in ploces for parchases of a smaller value than the whole disc This ts 
a currency very near lo money. Ty 
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Plate XX. 

Figs. 1. and 2 show a war shield from Guadaleanar, Sonth Pacific, and its cover: used chiefly 
for payments of a high value, such as for a wife, and to store as representatives of 
wealth, They are, as currency, parallels to the Karen drums already explained. 
Their value in English money is from £1 to 30s, 

The mat money of the New Hebrides and other South Pacific Islands, of which 

I have no plate, affords another almost exact parallel. The wats are made in great 

longthe in folds and their rolutive value is determined by the number of the folds 

counted in tena and their blackness or age. This form of money is especially 

interesting, because it is lent out ot interest, ahowing that it is not necessary to 

have bullion money, or even easily divisible or separable money, to turn it to 
personal pecuniary advantage. Codrington, Melanesians, p. 323, 

Tayat, the bark-cloth money of Fiji, forme something of a parallel also. Tapa 

| in masses representa accumulated capital, Ratzel, Miutory of Mankind, Trans, p 246. 

Fig. 4 shows a boat-shaped wooden howl from New Caledonia, interesting chiefly as showing « 
rough receptacle for shell money. Edge-Partington, Ser, IL, p. 68 

Fig. 6 is a judeite adze-blade from Marie Island in the Loyalty Islands, whose inhabitants are 
cannibals, It representa the price of a fat man for food. This ia currency and not 
money, aa it can also be used for the hombler purpose of carpentry. 

Fig. 6 isa Navaloe ring made of white quartz. These ringa are from the New Hebrides and 
are irregular in size. They are money. 

Fig. 3 is. a sperm whale’s tooth from Fiji, there called tambua and used a4 currency. This is 
currency, bat tooth money has o considerable range in the South Pacific Islands ; 
porpoise teeth and dog's teeth being aleo used. The dog's tooth for money must be 
that immediately behind the canines, and when whole and sound it is valued at 
one, two to five porpoise teeth according to quality, the quality being of course 

: equal to the rareness and difficulty of production. 

Fig. 7 shows: the eve-teeth of the olk (wapiti), which pass for 25 centa of United States money 
amongst the Shoshone and Bannock Indians of Idaho and Montana in the United 
States, but only amongst the Indiana themeelves and not between the whites and 
the Indians. They are also used for the ornamental trimmings of dresaes and for 
horse trappings, and #0 are currency. 

Fig. 8 is a string of the lower jaws of the flying fox from the Fijis and other Melanesian 
Talandas, teed a4 money, 

Fig. 9 is a sperm whale tooth obtained from a whaler in 1822 and used aa currency. | 

Fig. 10 showa the so-called Caroline Islands millstone money—f’. This ts used in the 
Carolines for large payments, but is made in the Pelew Islands It ia not really a 
millstone at all, but a large rough atone disc with a bole in it for carrying. It is 
made only for money and haa no other use. That shown is a small specimen, 2) 
feet diameter, F. W. Christian in Geogr. Journ., xi, 105. | 

We now pass on to articles made of metal. Figs, 11 to 19 are of iron. 

Figs. 11 and 12 are hoes from the Dinkas and Shillooksa of the White Nile. They have a 
fixed value, but are usable otherwise and #o are currency, 

Fig. 12 is a native apade-blade with a cane withy or loop for carrying, weed in Central Africa as 


Fig. 17 isan English made spade-blade, imitating the native one. These being usable otherwise 
are currency. In the British Museum are three iron spades from the Dor, Upper 
Fig. 16 is a barbed spear-head from Central Africa of fixed valoe and sable otherwise ; 


cHIrrency. 

Fig. 14 is a conventiénal «pear-head from Central Africa used as money. 

Fig. 16 is an iron plaque used as a marriage portion from Niam Niam in Central Africa A girl 
having two of these allotted to her would have no difficulty in arranging her 


matrimonial future and would be considered a priceless possession. This ia 


TMOney. 
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Fig. 18 is the well-known conventional Lotmami epear-head, 6 feet long, and made to represent 
high values Fig. 19 is a conventional Lomami spear from the Upper Congo, 5 feet 
long. Both of these are money. | 


Plate XX. 

Fig. 1 are imitation iron axes from the Ovowe River in West Africa. Fig. 2 is a undle of five 
or six of these from the same district. 2 

Figs. 6 and 6 wre sets of three iron axe blades, imitation, each ona cane fastening, from West 

Fig. 4 is an imitation iron adze from West Afrien very like the Aashash or imitation axe-head 
money of Kordofan, which rons 40 to the Tarkish piastre, There ism spectmem in the 
British Museum, Fig. are similar bundles of imitation spears used by the Nagas. 
of Manipur in Assam as money, 

Figs. 7 to 11, money from ancient China, consisting of imitatiotia in Iron of well-known objecta 
The imitations have now, among numismatists, conventional names from their 
shapes. Pig. 7 is the socalled knife money. Fig. § and Sis the shirt money. 
Fig. 11 is the razor money. 

Fig. 10 isa moderneash, [have shown this as an example of development. It will be seen from 
the figures that the hole in the cash directly owes ita existence to the hole in the 
handle of the old conventional money, and that the cash itself is all that remains 
of that old money, It is the convenient tag end that has survived through the 


ares. 

Pigs. 12 and 13 are two imitation iron hoes from the Congo, anl are money. 

Figs. M4 and 15 are two copper ingot crosses, both made in Urua, in Central Africa, by easting in 
asanl mould, They have a special rib on one side, in the centre. In the course of 
the down river trade the speciniens shown found their way reape ively to Coamen 
on the West Const and to Tanganyika on the East Coast, where they were procured. 
They are money. | 

Fig. 16 is magnetic iron hoe, called agwni, from Zambesi District, East Africa. This is 
money, no doubt on account of the peculiar property of the metal of which it is 
composed, 

Figs. 17 to LO shows brass and copper plates and bar iron: all specimens of currency. Fig. 17 
is # eet of copper plates, apparently from old sheathing, ted as a marriage dowry 
and regarded aa property, They are tied together in fours and fastened toa atick : 
from Nimkish, Alert Bay, N.W. America, They afford a clear parallel to the Karen 
drums and the Guaduleanar alields, 

Fig. 15 is a hammered brass frying-pan, partially conventionalised, stil] nsed both as currency 
and for domestic purposes by the Nagas of the Manipur Hills in Assam, 

Fig. 19 is a ler of native-made iron, passing at a fixed value in Central Africa. 

Fig. 20. Four copper bracelets, uted as a wedding dowry and considered as property ; each 
married woman has 100; from Nimkish, NW, Anerica, currency. 

Fig. 2] is the wae or armlet and anklet of filre already described, worn by all Dyuke in 
‘Borneo ; currency, at five to a cent of tradedollar money, 

Fig. 24. ‘Thik and those that follow are money. Thia isa ring of Euronear ee ee er 
Sf, on the Lower Congn. . Ee es 

Figs. 24 anid 25 are old copper and bronze manillas from the Bonny River on the Weat coast of 
Africa, They are the survivors of the old Roman and European bracelet ot avmitla 
Hirongh the Spaniards. They are now « well-known noney in West Africa. 

Fig. 28 are English imitation manillas for the West African trade, tat they are not current in 
the Hause country and thervabonta. , | 

Fig. 22 are iron English imitation manillas for the Eboe country trade Africa 

Fig. 27 is an old iron manilla from Weat Africa. , Mii» 

Fig. 28 iv a large stone bead for purchasing slaves in Weat Africas 
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Figs. 29 to 34 are silver money. Figs. 99 and 31 ate farina from Persia used all over the West 
Coast of Indin, the Maldives, ete., for the last four centuries at any mte, They 
consist of silver wire, bent double and stamped to show fineness. 

Fig. 20 ia the ailver fish-hook money of Ceylon similarly bent and stamped : probably grew out 
of the ferin. 

Figs. 32, 33 and 34 are silver fieals and their parte from Siam. The tod! is a bar of silver, bent 
double by hammering and stamped to show fineness. 


DescuirTion OF THE EXHIBITS. 


Mr. M. L. Levin's private collection of Aggry and other (chiefly glass) beads 
was shown, fastened into six frames, The collection consists of specimens of beads 
of various kinda that have passed through the hands of the firm during the 
nineteenth century. 

Besides Agery beads it contains:—A series of beads meant for ornament and 
not for money for the East Indian trade. Bright shiny beads which are used in 
Africa as preseuts and not as money, and are known as ° dashes“; they can 
however be used in barter and in some district a8 currency, Miscellaneous 
beads ; Japanese, French, Chinese, African, Australian (peach stones). 

Among the African beads are some shell discs and cornelian beads used im 
Africa, but not made there, as the Africans cannot bore cornelian: they are 
probably Asiatic procured in trade, One of these is ancient. Similar beads of 
stone are still commonly found at ancient Huddhist sites in Northern India. 
Other ancient African beads were also shown. 

The collection further contains money-beads which are not Aggries, «4., 
Kaffir money, which consists of small common glass beads in shapes peculiar to 
each district. With reference to the importance of form in money-beads, | may 
say that there were, up to the outbreak of the Transvaal War, still lying useless 
2.000 Ibs. weight of beada, at Johannesburg, sent there as Kaffir money; useless 
pecause they were of the wrong sort. Also in the collection are some beads which 
Messrs. Levin attempted to export as ceneral, bnt not accurate, copies of old Agery 
heads for use as money ; quite unsuccessfully, however, as no variation in recognised 
form was acceptable to the natives a8 money. Blue Popo beads used for money and 
exceedingly valuable, being worth more than. their weight in gold on the West 
Coast of Africa. The Venetian bead-makers at Murano, as the ultimate successor 
or the Pheenician and Egyptian makers, are unable to imitate these apparently 
simple bits of blue glass so successfully as to induce the matives lo accept their 
products as Popo beads. Coral money-beade used on the same West Coast, 
equally valuable when large as the Popo beads, and worth more than their weight 
in gold, iz, more than £4 the ounce, 

In this connection there is a very interesting example in Mr. Levin's 
collection of an old red head found in some quantities on the beach of St. Agnes in 
the Scilly Isles, presumably out of some wreck. These turned out to be trade 
beads intended for the West African trade aa money, and were made in Venice. 
(Notes and Queries, 1873, p. 522.) 
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There are in the British Museum and Oxford Museum several cards of 
samples of Messrs. Levin's exporiations of modern Venetian beads to Africa, both 
as “dashes” and as money. 

The following passage from Mr. Hore's account of the twelve tnbes of 
Tanganyika in Journal Anthropoloyical Institute, xii, 1882, p. 8, is worth recording 
here, both for its mention of the use of glass beads for money, and for its valuable 
reference to the manufacture of salt for currency, as an addition to the notes already 
made on the subject in the body of the lecture. 

“The only export of great extent from Ujiji itself is the famous packages of 
salt, current all over the Lake shores as a medium of barter, This salt 
munufactired once a year ou the banks of the Ruguvu River, east of Ujiji, where 
from 2,000 to 3,000 persons sometimes assemble at the proper season, just before 
the commencement of the rain, forming quite a town for the sole purpose of 
manufacturing the salt. It is packed up im cylindrical leaf packages weighing 
from 20 to 30 Tha. each, and valoe at Ujiji at about 2 yards of goo! calico, The 
market of Ujiji town consiste generally of an assemblage of from 200 to S00 small 
booths or stalls, exposing for sale almost everything that the Lake Countries 
produce, as well as meat, vewetables, fruit and grain. Here for the first time we 
find a regular currency or money in use by the natives; it consists of strings of blue 
and white cylindrical beads, each string containing 20 beads. Bunches of 10 strings 
are called fuulo. From 9 to 11 jwado are given in exchange for 4 yards of thin 
Manchester calico, and from 12 to 15 fundo for 4 yards of good heavy American 
calico; the value varying duily according to the quantity of cloth in the market. 
» . . « Coloured cloths with nails and coils of copper and brass wire, are used 
for more extensive purchases,” 

In regard to Avery beads. ‘The exhibits consisted of samples from Mr. M. L, 
Levin's collection and of modern Venetian Aggries made for the existing trade in 
Africa and belonging to myself. ‘All these modern beads were manufactured for 
Messrs. Levin at different times for the above trade. 

In the Levin collection are many sawples of Agyry beads, both of their own 
modern exportation and of genuine ancient make. Of the genuine ancient beads 
there are several white and speckled samples. The true Agery bead, old or new, 
must be of glnss, or of a substance closely resembling glass, of the same quality 
throughout, and in the Levin collection are two samples of Avgries ent hy 
suspicions natives to test their quality, In both cases the outer surface was all 
blue, lmt the inner surface, and of course the ends also, had a wavy white pattern 
running over them The regular continuance of this pattern throughout. the inner 
stiletance of the beads was what the cutters were looking for. 

The place know as Agra, in trade parlance Agery or Aggrey, is, I am told, not 
the modern Accrk. It is rather an old ruined site of « former town not far inland 
from the West Coast of Africa, near Cape Coast Castle, It has given its name to 
the famous Agery beads probably because it was once an important trading centre. 
The origin of the peculiar forms known as Agery beails ig somewhat thus, The 
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‘Portuguese and Spaniards succeeded, as traders on the West Qoast, the Arabs who 

worked for Egyptian masters The Arabs’ trade was very ancient and their 
currency the old glass beads. The more modern Arabs first and the Europeans 
afterwards found that their best policy was to continue the recognised form of 
currency by imitating it. The modern Aggry beads are made in Venice. Ancient 
Agpries are very mire. 

There does not appear to be much scientific information on this subject. 
Indeed, I am only aware of the obviously cursory paper on “ Ageri beads” by 
Mr. J. EF. Price, Journal Anthropological Institute, xii, 1882, p. 64, and the 
avowedly inconclusive notice in Brent’s “Glass Beads with a Chevron Pattern,” 
Archeologia, vol. xlv. But what Iterary evidence I have confirma the above 
statement, and so does an examination | was able to make, owing to the courtesy 
of Mr, A. J. Evans, of the splendid collection of beads in the Ashmolean Museum. 
This examination enables me to say with some confidence that in form, substance 
anil manufacture all Ageries, ancient and modern, are the direct deseendants of 
these ancient Egyptian beads which Mr. Evans tells me belong to the seventeenth 
and nineteenth Dynasties, especially the latter, and are characteristic of the 
Rameseide period. The date of these beads from the ancient Evyptian tombe 
may range therefore from about 1400 to1100 m0. As a step, perhaps, in the 
peiligree, Professor Ridgeway informs me that long cylindrical beads of beryl and 
aquamarine are found in prehistoric tombs in Rhodes, which seem to have come 
from mines at Zabara in Egypt. The form and shape, and perhaps substance, of 
these a the Popo beads of Weat Africa, which may almost be taken as a form 

ALOT Y 3, and have precisely the same ancient history. 





DISCUESION. 


Professor Rmoeway expressed lis warm admiration for the valuable series of 
facts which Colonel Temple had Inid before the meeting. Personally he felt 
gratified to find that Colonel Temple had collected so many fresh cases which 
supported the views that he (the speaker) had put forward in his Origin of 
Metallic Currency and Weight Stemderds, such, for instance, as the doctrine of 
conventional price, which was admirably illustrated by the case mentioned hy 
Colonel Temple, where the price of chickens had got fixed at a rupee, becansé a 
rupee was rashly given for the firet chicken bought from the natives of a certain 
district. He could not agree with the distinction between curreacy and money 
drawn by Colonel Temple, as he considered that it was impossible to draw a hard 
anil fast line between them. 

Colonel Temple had spoken of certain objects as having been made solely for 
the purpose of being used as media of exchange, such as the feather money of 
Santa Cruz, and the mill-stone money of the Caroline Islands, This seemed a 
return to the old idea that people had sat down and agreed that such and such an 
object should be their money without any reference to its utility. On this point 
he would break a lance with Colonel Temple, for he thought that we had abundant 
means of arruing from the known to the unknown in questions of primitive currency, 
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and as in all cases where there were records it was invariably iliscovered that the 
object used as a medium of exchange had originally been an object employed in 
daily life for some purpose or another, it was reasonable to infer that im cases such 
as the feather money of Santa Cruz these objects had been formerly used as 
ornaments of value, just as the other specimen of feather money shown by Colonel 
Temple on the next slide is still worn as. an ornament, and just as the feathers of the 
royal bird of Hawaii were used both as money and ornament. He would call their 
attention to some objects which within a short period had passed out of use in daily 
life, but had remained in use as money. Kvery one knew that up toa few years ago 
stone axes were used for all purposes of daily life in New Guinea, and were one of 
the chief articles used in purchasing wives, etc. At the present time the iron axes 
brought by traders had made the stone axe obsolete for practical purposes, but they 
still retain their monetary value and continue to be used in the purchase of wives. 
Again, on the north-west coast of North America the most valuable medium of 
exchange was the “copper,” which was worth 500 skins (beaver). He (the speaker) 
had not been able to give its early history in his Metallic Currency, but could only 
quote from the Canadian Government report, which said that it was a conventional 
money unit, but he had ventured lo suggest that the “copper” was some kinil of 
gong, as the Indians attached great importance to its sound when struck, and 
gongs, such as these shown on the screen, are used as money among some peoples, 
However, his suggestion was wrong, for he now knew that these “ coppers,” an 
example of which he exhibited, were made out of the native copper in the 
Chileat country north of Sitka, and were shields, The large ones had the totem in 
the centre. These were of great value to a warrior as defensive armour, and hence 
the large price which they fetehed all down the coast as far as Queen Charlotte 
Island. With eases like these before them, he thought 1 was dangerous to say 
that the mill-stones of Caroline Islands had never had any practical use, but had 
beon first made for the purpose of serving as money. He desire once more to 
express his heartiest thanks to Colonel Temple, whose kindness he had personally 
experienced in the past, for his most valuable lecture. 

Colonel TespLe said that he found himself practically only called upon to 
reply to the remarks of Professor Ridgeway. He did not think that there was any 
real divergence of opinion between himself and the Professor, He had had that 
evening to confine himself to detinitions and beginnings and their illustration, and 
to leave development out of his purview. Hence the peculiar cast he had had to 
give his paper. He agreed that it was very difficult to separate money from 
currency at the points where the two inet, and that looked at from the standpoint 
of development, money in a conventional form usually arose out of currency, and 
sometimes the development was vice versd. But what he wished to insist on was 
that in order to adequately treat the question of the origin of money and currency 
it was necessary to clearly define the technical terms to be used, and this he had 
endeavoured to do, His illustrations and his method of describing them were 
intended to throw light on his argument by showing what was used as money aud 
what a3 currency without reference to development. 

Colonel Temple said he felt grateful for the attention accorded to his long 
lecture, and for the courtesy with which his propositions had been discussed by 
Professor Ridgeway and the other speakers. | 
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JUNE 151, 1899. 
OG. H. Reap, Esq., F'S.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read und passed. 


List of books presented to the Institute since last Meeting were read, and 
thanks passed to donors. 


The Presmenxt then introduced Mr. Georce Ciincu, who proceeded to read 
his paper on “ Prehistoric Man in the Neighbourhood of the Kent and Surrey 
Border: Neolithie Age.” This was well illustrated by a series of lantern slides 
aul numerous specimens of Neolithic Implements, ete. 


Disenssion was carried on by Mr. ALLEN Brows, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Mr. Wa. 
GoWLAND, and the Prestpenr, Mr. Ciuxon replied to the questions asked, and 
expressed his obligation to Professor Rupert Jones for kindly help in the preparation 
of his paper. 

The Peesipext passed a vote of thanks to Mr. Clinch for a very able paper 
that showed both ingenuity and thought. He then asked Professor Rupert Jones 
to make « few remarks about a small collection of prehistoric implements presented 
ta the Institute by Mr. Fred Swynnerton of Simla, and Professor ERurerr Joxns 
stated that he had looked over the collection, all of which had been found at 
Gwalior. It contained specimens of Eoliths, mostly quartzite, and some fairly 
worked implements. The short paper of Mr. Swynnerton was a good account of 
them. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Swynnerton for his paper, and the 
collection, and also to Professor Rupert Jones for his remarks on them, 
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PREHISTORIC MAN IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE KENT 
AND SURREY BORDER: NEOLITHIC AGE. 


By Geonce Cumcn, F.G.5, 
[WITH PLATES XXI AND XXtE] 


Dunia the past twenty years numerous discoveries illustrative of prehistoric 
‘man have been made in the district roughly indicated by the title of this paper. 
The area to which the paper particularly refers is about four miles in diameter, 
and is pretty evenly divided by the boundary line between Kent and Surrey, the 
central point being the fir-crowned heights of Shirley, near Addington. 

Upon the present: occasion it is proposed to deal only with those remains 
which belong to the Neolithic Age, recent discoveries having made it possible to 
form a pretty complete idea of the occupations and other phases of life in the 
district during that period. 

In the first place, it may be convenient to review, in a brief and general way, 
the more important of the discoveries which have rewarded the researches of 
the writer at various times. Particulars of some of them, in detail, have been 
published already, but it is necessary to bear in mind the drift and tendency of 
previously established facts before we can be in a position to appreciate the 
force and meaning of those which have been brouglit to light revently. 

In the year 1878, and during three or four years subsequently, I found at 
West Wickham, Kent, a series of groups of flint implements of s character and 
under circumstances which suggested that they marked the sites of Neolithic 
dwellings. he field in which they were first found, called Moll Costen, had only 
for a few years been under cultivation, 20, although the hut-floors had been 
disturbed before I had an opportunity of inspecting them, their contents had not 
been widely distributed, and the implements, in many cases, were pretty perfect, 
in strong contrast with the specimens found in the adjoining fields which had long 
been subjected to the operations of husbandry. 

That the place was the site of a Neolithic village, rather than a mere 
manufactory, is clearly indicated by the domestic character of the implements, 
and also by the fact that several examples bear marks of having been worn down 
by use. 

In several of the neighbouring fields in the same parish I was able to identify 
the sites, either separately or in groups, of human dwellings during the Neolithic 
Age. All these sites | have examined carefully and frequently, with the result 
that I have collected from them several hundreds of implements, fakes, chips, 
cores, and weapons, 
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My sim, however, was to find on some uncultivated site an undisturbed 
hut-floor belonging to this class, and by excavation and examination of its contents 
to determine, as far as might be possible, the method of construction of the 
dwelling and unything that was not already known about its occupants. 
After searching in the woods and other promising places, I found a good specimen 
of a pit-dwelling 6 metres in diameter in Fuller's Wood, situated near Mall 
Costen. This example, however, was 80 much overgrown by trees that 1 was 
not possible to excavate it with any prospect of a satisfactory result. 





Seale of metres, 


FIG, 1—PLAN AND SECTION OF HUT—CIRCLE, HAYES COMMON, KENT. 


On Hayes Common I found a large number of circular depressions which 
appeared to have been once the floors of huts. In the year 1878 I cut a trench 
through one specimen with a view of determining its origin, but beyond the fact 
that the ground had been disturbed to a depth of about 50 em., my search was 
unsuccessful Below that the gravel waa hard and compact and had evidently 
never been moved. In the following year I opened other pits with equally 
indefinite results, no pottery, implements, or other sign of ocewpation being found. 
Tn one small pit, 1-25 m. in diameter, however, there were distinct indications of an 
ancient fire at a depth of 40 cm. from the surface of the ground. These indications 
consisted of roughly enbical fragments of charcoal, powdered charcoal, and « number 
of pebbles thoroughly reddened by severe heat. 
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During the following seven years further pits were excavated, but still no 
traces of habitation, except occasional marks of fire action, were found. 

In 1886, I opened a pit of entirely different type, consisting of a large 
depression, nearly circular in form and 6 m. in diameter, with a conical mound 
in the centre, and a roughly quadrangular pit attached to if on its eastern side, 
In the centre of the circular pit, immediately below the central mound, I found, at 
a depth of 60 cm, about thirty unusually large pebbles evidently collected 
in this place fur some definite purpose, possibly as a hearth for the fire or 
as a foundation to support a central pillar upon which the roof might be earried. 
I formed the opinion then, and I have had no reason to alter if since, that these 
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Scale of metres. 

FIG. 2—PLAN AND SECTION OF HUT-—CIRCLE, HATES COMMOX, KENT. 
depressions represented the floor, and the enclosing mounds represented the low 
walls or foundations of walls of a dwelling consisting of two apartments. In 
the accompanying diagram. (Fig. 1) of this interesting hut-floor the straight 
lines represent depressions below the natural surface of the ground, and the 
dotted spaces indicate embankments above it. 

A dingram of the ordinary type of hut-cirele is shown in Fig, 2. 
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During the year 1886, and subsequently, I opened further pits, and after a 
careful examination of every example, abont 150 in number, I came to the 
conclusion that they might be divided conveniently and reasonably into three 
types, viz. :— 

1. Large cirenlar pits from 3 m. to 10 m in diameter, and from 15 em. 
to 90 m. deep, surrounded by a wellslefined and carefully con- 
structed mound, in which, at one point, there was o flat space, 
probably representing the entrance to the hut. These pits dil not 
show evidence of fire. 

® Large cireular pits, similar in every way to those of the first type, but 
with a low conical mound-in the centre. (See Fig. 2.) 

3, Small cirewlar pits, very even and uniform in construction, from 1°25 m. 
to 3 m. in diameter, without marks of entrance, and generally 
without an encircling mound, but always containing at a depth of about 
55 om., reddened pebbles, charred wood, and other marks of fire, 

Pits of the last type would in most cases be too amall for dwellings, and the 
question occurs whether they might not have been the sites of firee for cooking. 
This explanation will be dealt with later on. 

There were several well-defined lines of diteh-and-mound work on Hayes 
Common, which appeared to have some relation to the hut-cireles, but none to the 
existing roads across the Common. In fact, the modern roads, in some places, cut 
through the lines of ditches and mounds. 

Extending my researches to other tracts of uncultivated land, I noticed pits 
similar in many respects to these at Shirley Common, and at Croham Hurst, 
both in Surrey. All were associated with chips, fakes, and ores of 
flint, apparently of Neolithic Age, but beyond this there was little positive 
evidence as to the period to which the dwellings, if such they wore, might be 
assigned, 

During many years the approximate age of the Hayes Common pit-dwellings 
remained o somewhat doubtful question, for although various circumstances 
pointed to their great antiquity, no sufficient evidence upon the point was 
forthcoming. In the year 1897, however, some buililing operations at Millfield, 
Keston, adjoining Hayes Common, led to the discovery of a pit which had 
unquestionably been the floor of a Neolithic workshop. Here were discovered 
upwards of nine hundred fragments of flint, including cores, flakes, and waste 
chips, and from the internal evidence, which has been set forth in detail in a paper 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries of London by Mr. Philip Norman, 
F.S.A., the question has been settled once for all. Further particulars of this 
important discovery will be found in a subsequent part of this paper, 

The district under consideration in the present paper does not contain rocks 
which would afford shelters of the kind utilised by prehistoric man in certain 
localities, but the necessity of some shelter during severe weather must have been 
felt by the inhabitants of the place during Neolithic times. It seemed worth 
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while, therefore, to search for traces of ancient dwellings wnder the shelter of 
such preeipitons slopes as were to be found with a southern or south-western 
aspect. Croham Hurst, a remarkably fine tract of forest land situated about 
one mile south of Croydon, offered precisely those conditions of shelter from the 
cold winds and snow-storms of winter which would have been sought for ‘as 
dwelling-places by Neolithic men and women, and to it accordingly T turned my 
attention, . 

The upper part of the hill consists of a bed of the well-rounded pebbles and 
sand so abundant at Shirley Common, Hayes Common, and many others places, 
It is in fact an outlier of the well known Oldhaven Beds. On the south side the 
alope of the hill averages 30 degrees. 1 may be expluined that this steep slape is 
largely preserved by the vegetation consisting of heath, moss, grass, and a number 
of atunted oak-trees growing in abundance on the top and sides of the hill 

What happens when this vegetation is destroyed is well shown in some of the 
worn footpaths where the grass has been killed and the pebble beds have 
been disintegrated and worn down by the rain-wash in consequence. 

To some extent the steep angle of the hill may be preserved by masses of 
ferrnginous conglomerate, one large mass of which is exposed for a distance of 9 m. 
on the surface of the hill near the point where most of the implementa have been 
found. | 

I mention these points because it is of some importance to understand the 
conditions Which may have maile it possible for an ancient excavation on the side 
of the hill to have been preserved to our own day, Taking all things into con- 
sideration there does not’ appear to he any good reason why the excavations I 
am about to describe should not have remained intact from Neolithic times. As 
far as ‘we know the hill has been wooded from a very early period; there is 
practically no rain-wash on certaim parts of it; and there are no disturbing forces 
which might cause a subsidence, or any other co mideralle alteration of the surface 
The rolling down of a certain amount of loose matter and the accumulation of peat 
and decayed leavea would in the ordinary course take place, and recent excava- 
tions of the contents of the shallow pits has proved that this has happened. 

The excavated sites at Croham Hurst, which I am inclined to think were 
ocoupied as dwellings in Neolithic times, are of two kinds, viz, (1) Large, cireular or 
nearly circular, depressions in the surface from 8m. to 17 m.in diameter and from 
60 em. to 16m. deep; These are situated upon or near the crest of the hill 
(2) Depressions similar to the above, but shallower and smaller, and often occurring 
in pairs about half-way down the steep slope of the hill, 

Plentifully seattered aronnd these pits are numerous flakes, chips, and cores 
of flint, but the thick covering of dead leaves and other vegetable matter makes it 
extremely difficult to examine the surface of the ground. 

During a number of examinations of the surface I have found upwards of a 
hundred fragments of flint, each of which has been chipped with a definite aim, 
bit in nearly every case, they are such as would be struck off the nodules of flint 
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preparatory to or in the process of making implements and flakes. Few perfectly 
finished flakes have been found by me, but enough to show that well-made 
implements have been manufactured here, and these, it is almost certain, may 
yet be found, if searched for, among the material which has rolled down the steep 
aide of the hill. 

In March, 1899, by the kind permission of the Governora of the Whitgift 
Foundation, four of these circular depressions were opened with results which, 
although they must be described as generally neutral, did not in any way militate 
against the theory of their Neolithic age, 

In one large pit situated near the top of the hill and measuring 17-5 m. east 
and west by 15 m. north and south, and 16m. deep, I dug some experimental 
holes from which it appeared that there was a layer of compact peat 50 cm. in 
thickness, under which pebble-beds were disclosed. 

The earth which had been removed from this depression had apparently been 
deposited as an encircling mound around it, but this mound had become much 
flattened by weathering and other causes. The deposit of peat, 30 cm, thick, 
indicates considerable antiquity, as this kind of peat is not formed quickly, and 
the pit was not situated in a specially good position to receive or retain any large 
amount of vegetable matter. 

Excavations in the depressions on the hill-side tended to show that there 
had been a certain amount of material brought down from the hill above by 
various causes, This is not remarkable when the steep southern slope of Croham 
Hurst is remembered, Nevertheless, the digging revealed a deposit of peat, 
2#) cm. thick in the bottom of the pits under the material brought down. 

As far as I have been able to investigate the matter at present the chief 
evidence of the Neolithic age of these pits is to be found in the flint flakes, chips, 
and cores which are associated with them, and when it is remembered that no 
flinta ‘suitable for the purpose of making implements occur naturally on Croham 
Hurst, their occurrence here has greater significance than would otherwise be the 
case, This significance is increased by the fact that nearly every fragment of 
chalk-flint found on Croham Hurst has been worked, and bears an ancient and 
smooth surface. Further we may note that the adjacent ploughed fields (on the 
surface of which flints occur naturally) are thickly strewn with flakes, and other 
evidences of Neolithic work.' 

Thus, although the hut-floors, like those at Hayes Common, have retained 
scarcely any other indication of their purpose and great age except their general 
form, their encireling mound, and their thick deposit of peat, the associated flakes 
and chips of flint seem to prove pretty conclusively that Croham Hurst was 
oceupied by man during Neolithic times, and the form of the depressions affords a 
strong presumption that they were the floors of the huts in which he dwelt, 





' ‘The worked flints here referred to are those found by Mr. Whitaker, F_RLS., and myself. 
lam unable to accept as genuine many so-called implements found in these fielda by certain 
other observers. 
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Throughout the district the principal evidence of Neolithic times is to be 
found, as might be expected, in the flint implements, tools, and weapons, rather 
than in those objects composed of more perishable materials which must have 
been largely used by man. Articles made of horn, hone, and other parts of 
animals have, of course, entirely disappeared by the ordinary processes of decay, 
but some of the flint implements which were specially shaped to be fitted into bone 
handles have been diseovered, 

Before proceeding to consider the implements in detail it may be remarker 
that generally speaking those found at West Wickham are characterised by v very 
skilful workmanship, which shows that the art of flint-chipping and fiint-grinding 
hal reached a high state of excellence. 

The sharp-edged ground stone axe, which has been described by one eminent 
writer’ on the subject as the symbol of Neolithic culture, is represented among the 
West Wickham implements by fragments rather than perfect specimens. My 
collection contains only seven examples of ground implements altogether, and 
these only three are more or less fragmentary portions of regular celts or axes of 
any importance, the remainder having been reworked or broken to such an 
extent that it is not possible to say what was their original size and shape. 

But T am not inclined to infer from the searcity of this particular form of 
work that civilisation was at a low ebb, or the art of implement making not 
thoroughly understood by the people of the period and in the neighbourhood to 
which theae remarks refer. It should be remembered that the process of grinding 
down o flint to a smooth surface and a sharp edge is at the best and with modern 
appliances a tedious and lengthy operation, even when the general shape has been 
roughed out by chipping. Moreover, flint was abundant and, in the hands of @ 
skilful workman, easily and readily shaped by chipping, and it is not reasonable to 
appose that any people, savage or civilised, would purposely make their imple- 
iments and weapons by a slowand exceedingly laborions process when the means of 
producing them by a simpler, more expeditious, and equally advantageous method, 
were within their reach. 

[ am inclined rather to attribute the scarcity of ground implewenta to the 
abundance of raw material of which chipped implements could be easily mann- 
factured, and also partly, to the absence of a suitable gritty stone in this neigh- 
bourhood upon which ground implements could be rubbed down. 

Celts entirely shaped by skilful chipping are not common, I have found 
three fragments of such weapons, one being the pointed half and remarkable for its 
particularly fine workmanship. (Plate XXITT, 1) 

Closely allied in form with these chipped celts are certain roughly shaped 
implements about 125 cm. in length, 4 em. broad, 3 em. thick, and weigh- 
ing about “fh kiloa In the boldness of the workmanship we seem to have 
almost # survival of palwolithic methods, except that the results attained are 








' Professor W. Boyd Dawkine—Aarly Moan in Sritain, 1880 edition, p. 274. 
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poorer, considered with reference to the efforts expended, than in the older 
implements. (Plate XXIII, r.) | 

It seems probable that these implements may have been intended for use as 
_ hoes, or other analogous agricultural tools, for starifying or breaking up the 
surface of the ground. In order to test how they would do for such a purpose T 
have mounted one in a rough handle with a result which is not, perhaps, entirely 

The rarity of elaborate and highly finished arrow-heads south of the River 
Thames is well known, and it is not surprising, therefore that only three 
specimens which entirely answer to this deseription have been found at West. 
Wickham, The scarcity of these objects may be explained perhaps by the theory 
that simpler forms of pointed flint have served as arrow-points. 

Of the three elaborately worked arrow-heads found at West Wickham, there 
is an highly-finished example which may perhaps be compared with the best work 
of Neolithic times. Ita form is that known as leaf-shaped, but it is rather thicker 
and rounder than arrow-heads of this class often are. (Plate XXII, r.) 

Its length ig 2-4 cm.; its breadth 15 cm.; and its thickness 12 ep. 

Another example, which originally possessed two barbs and a tang, has 
unfortunately lost one of the barbs, but otherwise it is in gool condition and ita 
point and edges are still quite sharp. Its length is 32cm.; breadth 22 om,- 
thickness “5 em. 

The third example belongs to a class that is rare in England, but more 
common in Ireland, It possesses a concave, tangless base, a rather tapering point, 
and a somewhat one-sided appearance. Its length is 35 em:: breadth 22 em. + and 
thickness “5 em. : 

Tt seems unlikely that these highly-finished arrow-heads, made with so much 
care and skill, were used for ordinary purposes. Tt is probable that they were 
produced for some special use. Arrows intended for ordinary nse may have been 
pointed with the sharp, tapering ends of flakes, the butt ends of which were found 
in-such alumdance on the hut-floor at Millfield, already mentioned and presently 
to be dealt: with in detail, 

Many of those flakes had been broken with an oblique base, 80 that when the 
point was mounted on the arrow one angle would form a barb, 

The number of pointed weapons which may have served as spear heads iy 
rather larger than that of arrow-hends, and generally speaking their workmanship 
must be pronounced decidedly inferior. This may be explained by the fact that 
exactness in reference to poise and trne balance was not #0 necessary in the case of 
a weapon held and directed by the hand as in thet of a missile, such as an arrow, 
which was intended to be projected through the air. Accordingly, we find a 
comparatively large number.of trimmed fakes which, although somewhat curved in 
longitudinal section, have probably been used for the purpose of spear-points. 

Tt has been suggested that some of these implements which I have classed as 
spear-heads may have served us knives, 
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The implements known by the general name of scrapers, comprise such a 
large number of forms, sizes, and methods of manufacture, and were undoubtedly 
applied to so many different purposes, that it seems desirable to pay special 
attention to them. We have in them the Neolithic equivalent of the modern pocket- 
knife and the contents of a nineteenth century tool-chest—the implements, in 
short, with which all kinds of articles formed of wood, bone, horn, and possibly 
soft atone, were carved and scraped into the desired shapes. It is, therefore, a 
matter of considerable importance to observe the shapes of the cutting edges, the 
character of the marks of wear upon them, and the great variety in their strength, 
and size, and methods of manufacture. In size, the scrapers vary from a diameter 
of slightly more than 1:2 em, to upwards of Sem, Althongh the shape is usually 
more or less cireular, it is sometimes elongated, and sometimes flattened. There 
is usually a tendency more or leas pronounced, towards a tang, This is developed 
much more in some cases than in others but it exists in all. (Plate XXII, p.) 

These remarks apply mainly to what may be called the regular forma of 
scrapers, In addition to these there is a large number of less-perfectly shaped 
forms, Upwards of fifty examples of this kind were found at West Wick- 
ham. Generally speaking they may be described as rougher in style, thicker 
in section, and less freed from the rongh, original coating of the flint, than the 
more regular serapers, Yet when they are submitted to careful examination 
it is clear that they have been put to such a multiplicity of uses that they may be 
considered to be among the most interesting of the implements of the Neolithic 
period found in the neighbourhood of the Kent and Surrey border, (Plate XXII, £) 

In o few instances the amount of wear to which the edges of scrapers have 
heen subjected has been so great as to produce a series of facets. The surfaces of 
some of the worn edges seem to have been scratched in such a way as might, 
perhaps, be produced by friction with sand, Other examples of wear show a 
considerable removal of the edge, produced apparently by a series of slight blows. 

The explanation formerly given by some suthorities that scrapers were used 
especially if not solely for the dressing of hides is not borne out by the evidence of 
the implements found at West Wickham. This evidence points to a much wider 
range of uses, 

Among the elass of implements known as flakes, there are some specimens of 
remarkable excellence of workmanship, In some the flint has been shaped with a 
cleanness and precision which reminds one of the fracture of obsidian rather than of 
flint. (Plate XXII, a.) There is one very fine example, 5 cm, in length and triangular 
in section, the edges of which have been minutely serrated. Tt was doubtless used 
as a saw for some delicate work The main part of the implementa found at West 
Wickham, and indeed throughout the district, consists of flakes. Many of these 
have been carefully chipped to a point to be used as drills (Plate XXII, 4): others 
have had semicircular indentations made in them and were probably used for shaving 
and rounding sticks or fragments of bene; possibly for arrow stems or needles, 
awl there are many other forms of wear observable upon them. (Plate XXII 1) 
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Hammer-stones are represented by several large masses of tough grey Hint 
varying in weight from -5 to 1:5 kilos. The surfaces of these hammers exhibit 
marks of long continued wear, as the stone is in places worn in facets. (Plate XXTIT,0,) 

T have one very interesting implement which appears to have served as a 
grain-crusher, It ig a small quartzite bonlder, possibly a Sarsen stone, each end of 
which has been considerably flattened by wear. It weighs ‘8 kilo. One end is 
worn nearly flat apparently from contact with a flat surface, whilst the other end 
exhibits several facets. The difference in the character of the wear on the two 
ends may be explained perhape by the theory that the flat end was produced by 
pounding such as would be necessary to crush grain, while the faceted wear of the 
other end may have resulted from the irregular rotary motion employed whilst 
using it as a pestle in a mortar, The latter wear seems to have been caused by the 
action of reducing the crushed grain to fine flour. 

The recent discovery of a floor on which the manufacture of a large number 
of flint implements had been carried on at Millfield, Keston, is of great value 
for many reasons, for the light it gives as to the methods adopted by the maker 
of fint implements; the tools he used in his work: the material he employed ; 
and the specific purpose of the implements he produced. But perhaps its chief 
importance arises from the fact that it enables us to assign the pit-dwellings on 
Hayes Common to an approximate period. 

It may be explained that the pit at Millfield, although in the parish of 
Keston, is quite near the groups of pit-dwellings on Hayes Common, and 
intimately related to them. Towards the end of the year 1897, numerous flakes 
and chips of flint were accidentally found by some men engaged in building 
operations. The fact was communicated to me by Mr. G, W. Smith, and further 
search was suggested, The result was that within a circular space 5 m. in 
diameter and from 45 em. to 70 em. below the surface, 958 flakes and other 
fragments of flint were found, consisting of -— 

22 cores 
461 flakes 
475 waste chips 
958 

The character of these flints is precisely like that of the specimens which 
have for many years pust been found sparsely but pretty evenly distributed over 
the surface of Hayes Common, but the flakes, especially those which were straight 
and well-formed, had in nearly every case been purposely broken, the pointed end 
of an acute triangular form, having in every such case been carried away, and 
although the material removed from the pit was screened and carefully examined, 
not one of these pointed ends was found. It is evident that they must have been 
savered from the flakes to which they belonged and carried away for some specific 
purpose, whether to be used as arrow-heaids, or for the teeth of sickles, or for 
what other purpose does not seem clear. 
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It has been shown’ that the undoubtedly Neolithic pit at Millfield, is in 
every way identical in character with the pit-lwellings on Hayes Common, 
except that-it has lost its covering of peat, Viewed in the light of this discovery 
it is a comparatively easy matter to identify several groups of Neolithic dwellings 
on Hayes Common and numerous lines of ditch-and-mound work which may 
represent enolosures for the securing of the cattle belonging to the inhabitants 
of the dwellings, It is not difficult to understand how these dwellings were 
constructed. Probably an excavation from 6 m to 10 m. in dinmeter was 
first made, circular in form and about 1m. in greatest depth. Tha removed 
earth may then have been carefully arranged as a continuous mound around 
tha pit, and in this mound a number of long branches of trees were probably 
planted, the ends of which met over the midile of the hut. A rool consisting 
of a thatch of heath or reeds completed the means of protection from the external 
elements, whilst the encircling mound would help to throw off superiluous rainfall, 
and afford some degree of warmth and shelter. A conjectural restoration of such 
a dwelliny is shown in Fig. s. 





FIG. 3—CONJECTURAL RESTORATION OF NEOLITHIC HUY WITH EXTERNAL FIRE, 
HAYES COMMON, KENT, 


In some of the larger huts there was a raised mound in the centre on the 
sides of which the inhabitants may have reclined when rest was required. Seme- 
times, however, the mound seems to have been placed in the hutin order to support 
or steady the lower end of the trank of a tree upon which the rafters of the roof 
rested. Owing to the highly inflammable character of the structure it would not 
have been safe to have a fire within the hut during very dry or windy weather; 
the cooking fire, therefore, would be made at a short distance from the dwelling. 

The smaller depressions from 1°25 m. to 3 m. in diameter, have already been 
identified as the hearths upon which, or rather perhaps we should say, the holes over 
which fires were kindled for cooking purposes, This theory seems toafforda satis. 
inctory explanation of the depressions, and agrees with their sizes, forms, and contents. 


' Pros, Soc. Antig., Lond., Second Series, vol. xvii, pp. 216-231, 
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Cooking by means of heated stones and also by heating the ground is hy no 
means uncommon. In our own country we have a survival of such a primitive 
mode of cooking, In some parts of England, gypsies and country people still bake 
a hedgehog or other small animal by enveloping it in a covering of clay and then 
placing it in the midst of a fierce wood-tire made on the surface of the ground, 
The embers retain a considerable amount of heat for a long time, and the baking 
ean be continued as long as is necessary without fresh fuel. When the operation 
is completed, the flesh of the hedgehog is said to be particularly tender, juicy, and 
well-flavoured. I give this upon hearsay evidence only, as I confess I have no 
actual experience of the matter. 

The rural method of cooking potatoes in an iron pot without water and with 
the aperture of the pot closely stopped by a compact mass of earth, is another 
somewhat similar survival. In this method of cooking, as in that just described, 








Scale of metres, 


FIG. 4—SECTION OF FIT CONTAINING EVIDENCES OF FIRE, WEST 
WICKHAM COMMON, KENT. 


A. Pent and vegetable mould. (. Bed of charcoal. 
BK. Sand and pebbles. D. Undisturbed earth, 


the flavour ia said to be remarkably well preserved. In both cases this is 
doubtless due to the fact that the cooking is thorough, and that the enveloping 
clay makes it possible to retain those juices and flavours which would he driven off 
by the modern culinary methods. 

In some of the islands of the North Pacific there is still in use a method 
of cooking whole animals. by means of heated depressions in the ground, similar 
in all probability to that once adopted by the Neolithic tribes who resided at 
Hayes Common. It seems probable that this was the method of cooking generally 
employed by ‘our Neolithic ancestors, and as far as we can understand the fire would 
have been made in the following manner. A hole was first duginthe ground from 
125 m. to 3. m. acroes and about 75 cm. deep. Across this a number of dry oak 
branches were laid and fire was applied. Into this fire was placed the animal 
or joint that was required to be cooked, or if water was to be heated ora etew - 

repared, a number of fair-sized pebbles, placed among the burning embers, were 
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heated and used as pot-boilers in receptacles made of wood or other perishable 
substances, for it is pretty clear that no pottery was In use. 

A section of one of these filled-up pits in which a cooking fire had een made 
was until recently well shown in the side of the gravel-pit at West Wickham 
Common, A diagram of this section is shown in Fig,4 From this it will be 
seen that at the bottom of the pit was a mass of large fragments of wood, above 
which was a bed of sand and pebbles, and over all, a layer of peat and vegetable 
mould about 12°5 em. thick. 

It may be remarked that the evidence of the Hayes Common and West 
Wickham Common pit-dwellings is in accordance with the observations of Pro- 
fessor Boyd Dawkins,’ who remarks that cooking operations in Neolithic Himes 
were generally carried on outside the dwelling. 

The rarity of scrapers and cruahers among the Mint implements at Huyes 
Common and Croham Hurst is noteworthy, It may be accounted for, perhaps, by 
the fact that Inrge pebbles suitable for use as crushers, are abundant at both of 
these places, and may very probably have been used as substitutes; whilst pebbles 
broken in halves by natural or artificial means, which are also plentiful, would 
make equally useful substitutes for those scrapers which are shaped by chipping, 

Judging from the evidence of the implements, and from the character and 
amount of wear to which they have been subjected, it seems probable that the 
‘race who used them—the men and women living in the neighbourhood of the Kent 
anil Surrey border in the Neolithic period—consisted of people of pacific 
oooupations, tillers of the soil, and herdsmen. That they were highly accomplished 
in the art of making implements and weapons of flint is pretty clearly shown by 
the examples which have been preserved tothe present day, Many of these must 
have been the result of much patient and skilful labour, but a large proportion 
have been sadly mutilated by the hard wear and rough usage of the plough-share, 
the harrow, the roll, and other implements used by the farmer in tilling his land 
in more recent years. The art of flint tool-making seems to have been carried to a 
high pitch of perfection at West Wickham in Neolithic times, and its pursuit probably 
cette the ees if not the sole, occupation of certain members of the tribe. 

What the implement-maker’s materials were, and how he used them, we can judge 
bin the contents of the workshop-floor at Millfield, and it is probable that we 
have there all that remains of the workshop from which the Neolithic tribes 
on Hayes Common were supplied with arrow-points, sickle-teeth, ete. 

The Neolithic tribes inhabiting the district to which this paper refers would 
appear to have been, in a limited sense, nomadic in their habits, seldom staying 
long in one place but travelling about slowly, accompanied by their herds and their 
flocks. In the winter they would seek the shelter of the Surrey hills and in the 
warmer seasons they probably tilled the fertile valleys about, West Wickham. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the evidences of prehistoric man in 
this country are being rapidly destroyed. In the locality to which this paper 

' Zarly Man in Britain, 1880, p. 273. 
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relates the operations of the villa-builder and the pursuit of awricultural industries, 
but especially the former, are disturbing and obliterating these venerable and 
intensely interesting of British antiquities, and it is most desirable that every trace 
of preliistoric times should be carefully noted and recorded before these destructive 
influences shall have swept them entirely away. 


APPENDIX. 


In the following list a few particulars are given respecting the best defined 
and most chnracteristic types of implements discovered in the district to which 
this paper relates—a district which comprises the following parishes —West 
Wickham, Hayes, and Keston, in Kent, and Shirley, Croydon, and Sanderstead, in 

In every ease, except that of Millfield, which was excavated mainly by Mr. 
G. W. Smith, the following facts and statistics are based upon the discoveries of 
the writer and refer solely to specimens in his private collection. 

Type A—Simple flakes, usually triangular or quadrangular in section and 
from 2 em. to 7 em. in length, 

Type .—Flakes more or less modified or elaborated in form by secondary 
work. 

Type C.—Flakes, much worn by use. 

Type D.—Flakes converted into a more or less circular outline by means 
of secondary working. These are usually called scrapers, but it 16 evident 
from their varieties of form and the eare with which they have been shaped 
that they were used for many different purposes besides the scraping of skins 
during the process of tanning. They were probably used for cutting and carving 
objects in wood and bone, and also for such work as would now be done by 
means of planes, adzes, etc. In several examples of these so-called scrapers there 
is a vory decided tendency towards a tang, and o semi-circular indentation is often 
found on each side at the termination of the cutting edge. 

Type E.— Scrapers resem bling Il Tiny respects those included in type D, but 
more roughly formed and generally much thicker in section, 

Type F.—Arrow-heads entirely shaped by minute and delicate working. 
Three entirely distinct forms are figured in the plate. 

Type G.—Spear-heads, or possibly knives, more or less leaf-shaped in form 
and worked much in the same manner as arrow-heais (type F). 

Type H.—Drills, formed by careful secondary working. 

Type L—Saws, usually of small size with minute indentations to serve as teeth, 
and a pronounced stop shown in two of the samples figured upon the lower left 
hand side. 

Type J.—Straight and well-shaped flakes from which the pointed end has 
been broken off probably to serve as arrow points or sickle teeth, This type is 
mainly represented in the examples found at Millfield. 
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Type K.—Hollow scrapers. The form of these is well shown in the plate. 
The semi-circular indentations have been produced by very careful chipping. They 
have probably been used for the purpose of shaving and shaping the stems of 
arrows and other similar objects. 

Type L.—Celts shaped entirely by chipping. The three examples figured are 
fragments, but that in the middle presents features of great merit and a high 
degree of skill. 

Type M.—Celts formed partly by chipping and partly by grinding. The two 
examples figured have probably been intended to be hatted into a bone or wooden 
socket, 

Type N.—Celts formed by chipping but presenting a surface almost, if not 
entirely, covered by subsequent grinding. Both of the specimens figured are 
imperfect, having been mutilated at each end. 

Type 0.—Hammer stones and grain crushers. The left hand specimen shown 
in the plate has been shaped by long continued wear into a flattened sphere. The 
other example is a quartzite pebble finttened at each end by wear. The material 
employed for these implementa is almost always tough grey flint. 

Type P.—Roughly shaped celt-like implements, probably hoes or similar 
agricultural implements. The upper end is roughly triangular in section, and was 
apparently intended to be bound into a cleft stick; the lower end merges into a 
celt-like form. 

Specimens of these various types are figured upon the accompanying full-page 
plates (Plates XXTT and XXII), In addition to the sixteen types already described, 
the following may be mentioned in order to include fragments of flint which have 
resulted from the manufacture of implements, etc. 

Type Q—Chips—fragments of flint often retaining portions of the rough 
external coat of the flint nodule which have been struck off merely with the 
intention of reaching suitable material underneath. 

Type R.—Cores—the blocks of flint from which flakes have been struck. 








The distribution of these various types of implements, etc, among the different 
Neolithic sites identified and described in the paper is shown in the following 
table -— | 
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DIscussion. 


Mr. Lewis wished to congratulate both the anthor and the Institute on the 
paper they had just heard. He had visited the pits on Hayes Common some 
twenty years ago and had not been greatly impressed by them, but he was glad 
Mr. Clinch had been able to find.so much valuable material in connection with 
them. So far as he had understood there was no evidence that the fires of which 
trates were found in the pita might not have been of comparatively recent date. 
He doubted whether the cirele of 50 feet diameter had been roofed over, and 
thought it more likely to have heen an enclosure for animals. Mr. Lewis 
proceeded to point out the difference between the remains described by Mr. 
Clinch and those of dwellings found at Carnbrae in Cornwall and Grimspound and 
elsewhere on Dartmoor, which latter were furnished with stone seats or bed-places, 
hearths, and holes made in the ground and used apparently for cooking by means 
of heated stones, and in one at least of which holes had been found a large pot, 

Mr. J. Avtex Brown said he knew the author many years ago when he 
began his investigations in Kent, and congratulated him on their result in the 
paper he had read, and on his having obtained the interesting collection on the 
table and the valuable information given as to its connection with the hut circles 
on Hayes Common and elsewhere in the neighbourhood. Judgine from the forms 
and patina, the specimens appeared to be of late neolithic age, but there was no 
evidenee of the fauna with which they were associated. There was, however, one 
specimen which in form and colour was quite unlike the others, and he would 
be glad to know under what condition it had been found, whether in peat or 
gravel. [ts brown patina and axe-like form reminded him of the drift, although the 
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specimen clearly belonged to the division called neolithic. If the axe-head had 
been wider at the blade, thicker and less neatly made, it would then have been 
similar to axe-head specimens found in the river drift; as it is the omplement 
appears to be one of those forms, belonging to a series which appears to bridge over 
the later palolithic and the later stone nage, we call neolithic, as classified in the 
speaker's paper read at the Institute in 1892 on the “ Continuity of the Palwolithic 
and Neolithic Periods.” 

Mr. W, Gow.axp remarked that the paper was one of great interest, and a 
very important contribution to our knowledge of the habitations of neolithic man 
in this country. Circular dwellings have, as is well known, been found in several 
Incalities in Britain, notably on Dartmoor and the moorlands of Yorkshire; in 
these, however, the floors are but little, if at all, below the surface of the surround- 
ing ground, Those which he had examined in both the above-mentioned districts 
roofs sprang. In their immediate neighbourhood stones suitable for building the 
walls oecur in abundance. In the district explored by Mr. Clinch no such 
materials are at hand, The floor was hence, he thought with him, sunk below the 
surface by digging a pit in order that the roof might be of a convenient height. On 
the other hand, it should be remembered that in other regions of the world, as in 
North-Eastern Asia and the northern islands of Japan, pitalwellings are character- 
istie of a rigorous climate, and form the winter habitations of men who in the 
summer occupy huts on the ground-level. 

Circular pit-dwellings seem to be rare in England, and the author is to he 
congratulated on his discovery of them in Surrey and Kent. Remains of these 
itwellings of neolithic times are, however, widely distributed in Northern Europe 
and in Germany, Austria, Hungary and Switzerland, the depth of the floor holow 
the surface varying from 1 to 15 metre. They are also found in France, 

In the north of Portugal some have been disvovered with a block of stone in 
the centre of the floor, upon which rested a wooden post for the support of the 
roof, This tends to confirm the accuracy of Mr, Clinch’s explanation of the use of 
the small mound in the same position in the Kent and Surrey examples. 

The discovery of a cooking-place outside the dwellings is of considerable 
importance, as, he believed, no actual remains of an external fire had hitherto been 
found in England. He might mention that separate places for cooking, viz,, 
small round houses apart from the dwelling, are to be seen at the present day in 
Finland. 

From his own experience of dwellings not differing much in construction from 
those deacribed in the paper, in several of which he had lived from time to time 
when exploring the Shinano-Hida range of mountains in Japan, he would say that 
culinary operations, except on a small scale, could not be conducted inside without 
risk of setting fire to the roof. A fireplace apart from the hut would hence be 
absolutely necessary when a large animal such as a deer or boar had to ba cooked 
for the use of the community or several families. 

This outside fireplace, too, doubtless played an important part in the discovery 
of the metala It was, in fact, the first smelting furnace. The high temperature 
which would be often reached in it, when the fire was urged by a strong wind 
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would be quite sufficient for the reduction of the ores of the common metals to the 
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metallic state; 80 that, whenever any stones containing these orea became 
accidentally imbedded “1 the fuel, under conditions favourable for reduction, the 
discovery of the metals would eartainly result. 





Exurerrios or Rupe Stone [wpLeMesTs FROM THE STATE oF GWALIOR, 

Cenrnan InptA. By FREDERICK SWYNNERTON, Esq., Simla. 
Tas collection included numerous roughly-chipped fragments of jasper, chert, 
lydite, and other siliceous stones. Some of the objects exhibited were collected 
by Mr. Swynnerton from the alluvium of the plain on which the city of Gwalior 
stands. They oceur in the gravel of the Sourrka Hiver, and throughout the 
alluvium on the banks to a height of at least 20 feet; and are also found scattered 
over the surface far from the river. Others were obtained from, or near to, the 
surface of the ground at Raipur, 12 miles from Gwalior. The collection also 
included some large quartzite implements of palwolithic type, found on the surface 
at Raipur by ©. Maries, Esq., of Gwalior, 
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JUNE 277TH, 1899. 
C. H. Reap, Esq., FS.A., President, in the Chair. 


The Cuam@an explained that this Joint Meeting had been called by the 
desire of the Folklore Society to weleome Professor Frederick Starr of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and he would therefore vacate the chair in favour of the 
President of the Folklore Society. 

Mr, E. Siosey Hanrsann, FSA, President of the Folklore Society, then took 
the Chair, and expressed the thanks of his Society for the reception the Institute 
had given them and their friend Professor Starr, who had most generously 
presented the Society with the interesting objects they now saw before them, and 
who would fayour them with some account of his collection. 

Professor F. Stann,of Chicago, then gave an address explanatory of the large 
collection of objects illustrating the Folklore of Mexico, 





The CuamMaN wound up the proceedings by describing the kindly reception 
he had received in Chicago from Professor Starr, and proposed a vote of thanks to 
him for his very able address, which was supported by Mr.G, L, Gomme and 
Mr. A. L. Lew, and carried unanimously, 
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ON THE MEDLEVAL POPULATION OF BRISTOL 
By Dre. Benpor, LLD., FBS. 


Tr is now a good many years since, to the lasting disfigurement and discredit of 
our ancient city, the church of St. Werburgh, with its beautiful tower, was cleared 
away from Corn Street. I was one of the, I believe very few, people who derived 
some advantage from this barbarous proceeding, of which, however, 1 have the 
satisfaction of remem bering that I was one of the active opponents. A large 
number of skeletons was dug out from below the vaults in the church, and a good 
many from the churchyard adjoining, i in which, however, interments had ceased for 
many years. The former series must have dated from before 1761, at which date 
the church was partially rebuilt; but they were all prolubly much older, in fact 
pretty certainly medieval. The latter were comparatively modern, but not recent. 
Of the former I found 36 measurable, and of the latter 17, numbers sufficient to 
afford a basis of induction, ‘Their measurements were printed in the #ristol and 
Houewtershire Archeroloyical Transactions, and in my Races of Britain, I am nob 
going to inflict them on you now, but will say briefly that the medieval skulls 
were somewhat short, broad and, if anything, low, flattish, rounded, with rather 
‘small frontal resion, but otherwise well filled. Their averace breadth-index was 
exactly 80, i<, on the confines of mesokephaly and bmehykephaly, by Topinard’s 
notation. On the other hand, the modern skulls were mostly of quite different 
type; in fact not one of the 17 distinctly resembled the small round type just 
described, und which prevailed in the medieval series. They were mostly rmther 
large longish crania, nowise distinguishable from those we see on the shoulders of 
our neighbours in Somerset and Gloucestershire, and their average breadth-index 
was T6'6. 

There are sundry circumstances which may influence the relation that the 
eranial index bears to the kephalic, the dead to the living one, for exainple the 
degree of dryness, as De Lapouge has shown. But we have most of wa got into the 
habit of adding two degrees to the index of the skull, in order to get that of the 
living head. I apprehend that my distinguished friend (M. Topinard’) will tell you 
two degrees ure Loo much. Dut even if we added nothing, 80 would be a very high 
index for a series of 36 English skulls, while 76°6 would be a low one for the living 
head. The discrepancy needs explanation. 

I have been disposed to attribute it to the presence in the earlier or mediwval 
series of « larger proportion of French blood. We know that for centuries after 
the Norman Conquest natives of France continued to filter into this country, where 
the use of the French language among the upper classes must have given the 
immigrants certain advantages. Moreover Bristol, perhaps more than most other 
English ports, carried on an active commerce with the Enylish dominions in Franee, 
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‘To show the intimacy of these relations, I will quote a passage from Mr. Fuller’s 
paper on the Tallage of Edward I]. He says that among the rebellious Bristolians 
in 1316, the Sheriff of Gloucestershire alleged that there were “a great multitude 
of evildoers, as well men of Bayonne a3 Welshmen, added to them, levied as for 

Now these men of Bayonne, or rather their posterity at the present day, are 
a moderately brachykephalic folk, with a living index of 854, according to 
Collignon, In other parts of Gaseony the index varies, here higher, there a little 
lower: but, on the whole, in all the weat of France, except around the embouchures 
of the Gironde, the Dordogne and the Charente, and in the valley of the Vienne, 
the headform is so broad that a large importation of the breed into Bristol might 
aecount for the phenomena. 

Now lately 1 have gotten some evidence of another kind, which seems to point 
the same way. In Mr, Fuller's paper, just now quoted, are a list of nearly 1,000 
persons liable to tallage under Edward I, and one of upwards of 500 liable to pay 
subsidy in the first year of Edward TIL I have analysed the surnames in these 
lists, and estimated therefrom the strength of the French element in the population. 
My plan is this; I take the certainly French numes, such as Maltravers, Gurney, 
the somewhat doubtful ones, such as Tilly, Murrell, the French nicknames, as 
Bellamy, Blundell, Ttussell, names indivative of a French birthplace, as Pickard, 
Dole, the French trade names, as Taylor, Bullinger, and the French names of office 
or condition, as Clerk, Bailey ; and ascertain the proportion which all these bear to 
the whole list of names. In Bristol, in Edward II's time, this proportion was 20 
per cent. Now of course I cannot claim that this was the real proportion of the 
French blood-element in the population ; that may have been much greater or much 
less. But 1 do think that my plan is a good one for comparing the atrength of the 
French element in different parts of England. 

Surnames were not absolutely fixed in Bristol in the early part of the fourteent 
century, but they were nearly so, In the South Midland district, to judge from 
facta in the Hundred Rolls, they had been nearly so in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. But in Wales there were no fixed surnames until very long 
afterwards; which may be one, but only one, of the reasons why so few Welshmen 
can be made out in these tallage lists. 

On applying the test described I find the French element much stronger tn 
Bristol lists than in lists from Malmesbury, Minety or Gillingham, of about the 
same or an earlier date; less too than in Devonshire, though it is my belief that 
the French immigration into that county, chietly from Bretagne, had been 
considerable, The figures are’: 

Bristol—1st list, 20 per cent.; 2nd list, 23-2, Malmesbury Abbey tenants, 
11-3; Minety (Wiltshire), 32; Gillingham (Dorset), 11-9; Devonshire, 
17 per cent, Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk, im the Hundred Rolls, vary from 
16-4 to 17°3.. Butin the South-Kast Midlands the French settlers seem 
t Bristol leaders of the King’s party and of the revolters, 33 per cent, 
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to have been very numerous, and these are just the districts respecting 
which the Hundred Rolls give us the fullest information. In Bedford- 
shire, for example, the free tenants give 39 per cent, of names of French 
type, the more numerous villan tenants 17; and at the present day the 
ratepayers of two Bedfordshire parishes give me 20 per cent. I suppose 
there was much infiltration of Frenchmen thither from London; and I 
think the prevailing form of head thereabouts ia still roundish, and the 
stature short, 

Other points notable in these Bristol lists are the fewness of patronymic, the 
often French type of those that do oceur (¢g., Everard), the scarcity of Welshmen, 
the great number of people designated fram their trades, and the very great number 
bearing local specific names, such os Derby, Warminster, and the like. These 
immigrants would seam to have come in large proportion from other towns, rather 
than from the country surrounding Bristol. 

Let us allow, provisionally, that the roundness of medieval Bristolian heads 
may be accounted for by the largemess of the French element. Why then did this 
round type subsequently disappear ? 

The conditions of life in medimval cities were extremely unfavourable, and the 
mortality excessive, Mr. Fuller remarks that enormous changes had taken place 
dn the constituency during the interval of fourteen years between the compilations 
of his two lista The second is even more French than the first. (23°2 per cant, 
against 20) and considering the active intercourse with Gascony and Guienne during 
the reign of Edward III, it may very well have been that the French element 
continued to increase for some time, Put the subsequent loss of Aquitaine must have 
cut off the supply. Ihave analysed the list of Bristol testators in the Great 
Orphan Book, which has lately been edited by Mr. Edward Alexander Fry, and J find 
that in the fifteenth and the latter part of the fourteenth century the French 
element, as already defined, lins decreased to 18-4 per cent. Welshmen have begun 
to come in and to settle—there are 2 per cent. of positively identifiable Welshmen, 
and 3 per cent. of probable Welshmen, Thomases and Richardses and the like. 
Local specific names continue very numerous, but trade names have greatly 
diminished; possibly they were oftener applied than acknowledged. 

In the sixteenth century the French surnames had declined to 14-2 per cent, - 
the Welshmen and probable Welshmen, under the Tudors, were streaming in apace, 
and amounted to 64 and 8°53 respectively; and what I call the local general names, 
euch as Hall, Green, Townsend, Atwood, names inidicative of a rural origin, 
much increased, Evidently the older population had largely died out or scattered 
itself elaewhere, and ita place was being filled up from Wales, Gloucestershire and 
Somerset, The same processes have continued ever since, except that the Welsh 
immigration, contrary perhaps to what might have been expected, has rather 
slackened than otherwise, especially since the development of the Welsh coultield 

began. In fact there are fewer Welsh surnames now in Bristol than in the 
sixteenth century, Irish immigration has never been considerable, 
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NOTE ON A SKULL FROM SYRIA. 


By W. L. H. Dockwortn, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
[WITH FLATE Exrv.] 


Tue specimen under consideration is the massive skull of an adult male which 
was picked up near Damascus after the massacres of 1860, For the loan of this 
specimen Tam indebted to C. W. Cunnington, Esq., and I have made some notes 
descriptive of its more striking features, Mr. Cunnington kindly made some of 
the measurements which are appended. 

The skull is of considerable weight and capacity (the latter being about 1650 
e.c.). It bears four distinct wounds to which no doubt death was due. At the 
bregma 18 a large and nearly quadrate hole, from which the missing piece of 
the left parietal bone was no doubt removed by a aword cut, of which unmistakable 
evidence is afforded by the clean-cut character of the posterior margin (45 mm. 
in length). From this side, a crack or fissure traverses the left parietal bone 
obliquely to end eventually im the lambdoid suture. At the external angular 
process of the frontal bone on the left side is a large deficiency due to 
destruction of the superciliary margin and parts adjacent to it, leaving a 
depression of cup-like shape and about 20 mm. in diameter, The third wound is 
a clean cut 36 mm. long just above the right parietal eminence: and a fourth 
wound is seen as a clean-edged incision dividing the root of the left zygomatic 
arch. Part of the lateral margin of the skeleton of the nose is absent from the 
Tight side, but there is no certain indication that this deficiency is of a traumatic 
nature. However this may be, the condition of the bones of the cranial vault 
affords abundant evidence of violence. 

Most of the teeth have dropped out, but those remaining are of large size and 
good quality, Otherwise the skull is in good preservation and has suffered little 

or nothing by weathering. Having remarked the massive glabellar prominence 
and other muscular ridges and prominences, the asymmetry of the specimen next 
demanils attention. The skull is plagiocephalic. There is great parieto- 
occipital flattening, but this is much more marked on the right than on the left 
side, so that there is comparatively great backward projection on the left side of 
the conjoined parietal bones (the sagittal suture has long been closed by ossifica- 
tion) But it is remarkable that while thus laterally asymmetrical, there ia no 
concomitant torsion or even lateral flexion of the basis cranu, and that the 
occipital condyles, though dissimilar in size, are on the same horizontal plane 
(which is a somewhat unusual occurrence in plagiocephalic crania), 
From the indices (see Table) the skull will be seen to be brachycephalic, 
New Snares, Vou, U, Nos, | ann 2. L 
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akrocephalic, orthognathous, microseme, anid leptorhine. The figure - 
ita cubic capacity places it in the megacephalic division (Flower). 

The skull may be compared in the first instance to a specimen in the 
museum at Nicosia, Cyprus (for a sketch of which I am indebted to my 
hrother, the Rev. H. T. Forbes Duckworth, M_A.), in which the same features of 
prominent brow ridges with parieto-vccipital flattening are seen to be associat 
But the Nicosia skull does not present marked asymmetry. 

Turning to the Syrian skulls in the Anatomical Museum at Cambridge, I will 
only mention here, asa full description of these skulls will shortly be published 
by EM. Corner, a2. that at least two types are recognisable, and that of skulls 
presenting pal ital flattening of a degree comparable with that of the 
Damaseus specimen, only one was found, whose outline is here figured (ef. No. 
2, Fig. 2), The latter, however, while resembling the Damascus cranium im this 
respect, in all others resembles more closely a skull figured by Topinard and 
described as the artificially deformed crnnium of a Maronite (ef, No, 1, Fig. 2). 
According to this author, artificial deformation is habitual among the Maronites. 
This must not be overlooked in basing comparisons on the contours of various 
erania from this region. 

For accounts of other ekulls from Syria, we are indebted to Pruner-Bey 
and Dr. Paul Langerhans. In a communication made in 1866 to the Société 
Anthropologique de Paris” Proner-Bey describes a series of about sixteen 
crania, and it is interesting to note that twelve of these were collected under 
similar circwmstances, and at about the same time as our Damastus specimen, 80 
thut there is reason to suppose that they belonged to individuals whose lives had 
been lost in the massacres. Of these twelve, three present features distinctly 
akin to those of Arab crania, while the remaining nine are aa a series characterized 
by the great prominence of the glabella, in addition to unusually massive mastoid 
processes and nuchal crests. Now it is noteworthy that Pruner-Bey, while 
mentioning the brachycephalic character as a feature of the group, and speculating 
on the cause of the parieto-oceipital flattening, which is also frequently present, 
yet concludes that the crania represent “le type sémitique de la branche syrienne,” 
while admitting in the next words that “par leur structure massive, par leur 
volume et par le grossissement des traits de la figure, ils différent sensiblement 
du crane arabe.” 

He subsequently admits the possibility of the skulls having belonged to 
4 mixed race, and suggests that two of them may have been those of individuals 
with Turkish blood | in their veins As a group, however, they could not be 
referred to a Turanian. stock. 

Now from this description I think that the Dumascus skull would come well 
into line with the nine crania described as a group by Pruner-Bey, and it may 
lee repeated that the circumstances under which they were procured were similar. 
[Bat I do not think that from the published description Pruner-Bey is 

' Bulletina de ta Sociétd Anthropologique de Paris, 2 Série, tome i, p, 663, 
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justified in the conclusion that the series represents the Syrian branch of the 
Semitic type. ] 

Before continuing this discussion, if will be as well to refer to Dr, Paul 
Langerhans’ careful paper in the Archiv fir Anthropologie, Band vii, 1875, 
entitled, “ Die heutige Einbewohner des Heiligen Landes.” The author had ati his 
disposal eight skulls from Es Salt, said to be. relics of a skirmish between 
Government troops and Beduina, These specimens are not described in 
detail, as they are not considered of sufficiently authentic origin. Six other 
crania (Amman, Philadelphia) are considered to be of tndubitable Beduin 
origin: these are dolicho-cephalic and less capacious than the Damasous 
cranium, aud bear no general resemblance at all to that specimen, Dr. Lan- 
gerhans, it should be noted, finds a difference between the true Beduin skulls and 
those of the peasant population of Syria, the latter possessing somewhat larger 
skulls than the former. 

From a perusal of Dr. Langerhans’ communication it will be concluded that 
the Damascus cranium is very improbably that of a Beduin, and having excluded 
that contingency as completely as possible, we may turn to the characters of the 
skulls of Turks, remembering that Government (.«, Turkish) troops were involved 
in the Inter stages of the “ massacres,” and that this consideration must not be 
neglected in forming an opinion of the nature of the Damascus cranium. 

Taking the various descriptions of the Turkish cranium in their historical 
order we may note that Veselius (quoted by Blaumenbach, Hamy ef alii), in 
his Corporis Aumeani fobrica (sixteenth century), mentions the oceipital flattening 
of the skulls of Turks, and remarks on the part played by the midwives in the 
artificial production of such deformity in infants (it is noteworthy that this 
deformation is mechanically produced in the skulls of new-born infants when 
the presentation, to use the language of the obstetrician, has been of the oecipito- 
posterior variety). 

Sandijort (Tabuler craniorwm, diversarum nalionum, eighteenth century) figures 
as hig typical Turkish skull, a cranium with immensely prominent glabella 
reminding one of the Damascus and Nicosia specimens: ocetpital flattening 
is not a feature of the figure given by Sandifort. 

Blumendach gives a series of descriptive characters of the Turkish skull 
which is almost completely realised by the Damascus specimen (see quotation by 
Davis in Tiesowrus Crantorwm, p. 124, viz,“ Calvaria fere globosa: occipito seil: 
vix ullo, cum foramen magnum pene ad extremum baseos cranii positum sit, 
Frons latior, Glabella prominens ”), 

[Carus figures a Turkish ekull, but IT have not been able to consult the 
reference. | 

Retzivs (Ethnologische Schriften, 1864) figures (Plate TTI, Fig. 6) the craninm 
of a Turk considered to be of typical form: the parieto-occipital flattening referred 
to by Blumenbach is well seen. Retains places the Turks in his division “ Brachy- 
eephale orthognaths,” 
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Devis (in the Thesaurus Craniorum), from the consideration of two crania of 
Turks in his possession, comments favourably on the accuracy of Blumenbach's 
deseription. 

Weisbach, in 1873 (Afittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellachaft in Wien, 
p. 220) gave a deseription of the cranial forme of the Turks, based on the examination 
of about seventy crania from the suburbs of Constantinople. He admits (cf Hamy 
in Crania Ethnica) that there may be included crania of * Albanesen, Tscherkessen, 
Syrier, Araber,” but he excluded all that gave any evidence of negroid affinities 
He figures a skull somewhat resembling the Nicosia specimen. Weisbach 
concludes from his observations that “Der Schidel der Turken ist mithin 
mittelgross, schwer (dick knochig), kurz, hoch, relativ breit, in sagittaler und 
coronaler Richtung sehr stark gewolbt "—all of which features are reproduced tn 
the Damascus skull with the exception of the cranial capacity which renders 
necessary the substitution of the term megacephalic for “ mittelgross.” 

Flower (Catal. Roy. Coll. Surg.), however, records the capacities of two cranta 
of Turks, and these are respectively as great as and greater than that of the 
Damascus specimen. Capacities of over 1,600 c.c. are also quoted by other authors. 

Hamy in U Anthropologie, 1895, insists on the “ aplatissement pari¢to-oecipital 
commun & tous les Tures” and the development in vertical height: and the same 
author in Crania Ethnica (wherein an extensive bibliography will be found), 
gives a remarkable note in describing the southward expansion of the Turks into 
Syria, where they are said to have produced a marked influence as far as “la 
montagne des Ansari¢és” and “les Y¢chalines.” “La montagne des Ansarics” may 
be presumed to be the range of that name to the north of the Lebanon, The note 
just referred to deals with the characters of skulls measured by M. Leon Cahun, 
who obtained them when on a scientific mission to“la montagne des Ansarids.” 
The quotation runs as follows: “Cinq cranes d’Ansari¢s de Kerdaha pres Calbié 
sur sept recueillie par le voyageur, offrent la deformation parieto-occipitale plus 
accuse 4 droite qu’h gauche. Ils ont en commun Vindive 8457 diam. a-p, 175 
diam, tr. max. 148°" And certainly the specimen figured in Crania Fthnica is not 
lacking in other resemblances to the Damascus cranium, in which, as has been 
already indicated, the parieto-occipital flattening is more accentuated on the right 
than on the left side (just as in the Ansariés), The religion which has gained 
their peculiar name for the Ansari¢éa seems to have been practised in Northern 
Syria for the last thousand yeara (¢/. Lyde, The Asian Mystery, p. 67). Lieut. 
Walpole (The Ansayrii, vol. iii, p. 342) indeed suggests that they are referred to 
even by Pliny, and adds a note as to their physical appearance, “ They are a fine 
large race with more bone and muscle than is generally found among Orientals : 
browner than the Osmanlee but lighter, fairer than the Arab,” Walpole moreaver 
recogniserthat their numbers have been recruited from very various ethnical sources, 

Drv. Iuechan has in the Archiv fiir Anthropologie (Bd. 19, 1891) 
recorded the results of an enquiry into the cranial forma of inhabitants of Lykia, 
and finds that brachycephalic crania are there as frequent as the dolichocephalic 
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varieties; he further refers certain hypsi-brachycephalic crania to what he ealls ai 
“armenische" or “armenoide” race: as similar skull-forms occurred on two 
occasions in very ancient graves, V. Luschan bases hereon a theory of the existence 
of an aboriginal “Armenian” race in this region. The Damascus skull agrees 
with some of these skulls from Lykia in being hypsi-brachycephalic, and with the 
“ Armenian” skull figured in Dr. von Luschan’s paper (Fig. 17) in its general 
contour. 

Professor Sergi in his Ursprung des Mitielléndischen Stammea describes various 
skull-forms oceurring on the Mediterranean shores, but the Damascus skull cun be 
referred to no form considered by Sergi to be characteristic of the “ Mediterranean" 
race: on the other hand its rotundity and elevated character assicn to ita place 
among the crania compared by Sergi (Ursprung des Mittelldndischen. Stammes— 
Deutsch von Dr, Byhan, p. 194) to Mongolian skulls, 

Finally, the frequency of occurrence of brachycephalic crania in Asia Minor is 
further insisted on by Elisyeef (who found the average breadth index to be 86, the 
number of observations being 143) and Chantre (breadth index: average of 
120 observations on males, 845), The two latter observations are quoted by 
Ripley in his Races of Europe (1599). 

The attempt to sum up the evidence may now be made, and it will, I think, 
lead to the following conclusions :— 

(i.) That the Damascus cranium is very similar in general contour and 
expecially in the peculiar character of its asymmetry to certain skulls 
from “la montagne des Ansariés "(one of which ts figured in Cranta 
Ethnica, Plate LXXXY, Figs. 3 and 4), immedia tely to the north of 
the Lebanon range. | 

(ii) That the Damaseus cranium resembles nine of the skulls obtained in Syria 

under similar ciroumstances by M. Girard de Rialle, and described by 
Pruner-Bey in the Bulletin de la Soowtd Anthropologique de Paris 
(1866, p. 563 et seg.). 

(iii.) That the Damascus cranium resembles skulle described or figured by 
Sandifort, Blumenbach, Davis, Weisbach, Flower, Hamy, e alia, as 
typical Turkish erania, and also, in certain features, the skull in the 
Museum at Nicosia. 

(iv.) That the description of the Damascus cranium as representing a form 
common among peoples of Turkish origin, is not prejudiced ly the fact 
that Pruner-Bey aseribed the nine skulls (referred to in conclusion il, 
as similar to the Damascus cranium) to the Syrian branch of the 
Semitic type, considering they did not correspond to any Turanian 
type. For as regards the Syrian branch of the Semitic type, 
the features In which the said nine skulls resemble that some- 
what vaguely defined cranial form are not clearly stated by Pruner-Bey, 
whereas the clearly specified features wherein they depart from the 
Arab type of cranium are the very characters which cone would from 
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the study of the various works quoted, bring together as typical of 
the skulls of Turks. 

(v.) That if the argument in No. iv. is sound, the Damascns skull and skulls 
like it might warrantably be described as Turanian as this type is 
understood by some authors (ex, gr. von Holder), but that as descriptive 
of cranial forms, auch terma as Turanian and Semitic are better 
avoided until they have been more clearly defined. 

(vi) Lastly, that large heavy-browed massive skulls with occipital flattening 
| occur in many localities adjacent to the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean ; they seem to be associated with the Turkish inhabitants 
of those regions, and when they combine a high altitudinal index with 
distinct brachycephaly, are compared by Sergi to “ Mongolian " crania. 
They thus come inte line with certain crania found in the Crimea by 
Demidoll (cf, Lxploration de la Russie méridionale), in Kurdistan (ef. 
Cranta Ethnica), and lastly, they have some points of resemblance to 
a skull found in Eastern Turkestan which is mentioned in an elaborate 
memiir by Professor Rudolf Hoernle in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. The specimen, which was found in a mound with a 
number of MSS., and is at present deposited in the Cambridge 
collection, is a short broad skull with the same parieto-oceipital 
flattening as the Damascus skull, from which, however, it differs in 
being much Jess massive, It is to be hoped that future research 
will enable the whole of the lacunm between the foregoing examples 
to be filled up, till a completely imperceptible transition from one 
form to another shall be demonstrable. 
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The illustrations accompanying this note are — 

—The Damascus Cranium in Norma Lateralis : left side. . g 

tracings of four erania all reduced to the sume dimensions (i.e, the naso. 

lambdoid line is identical throughout the series). | 

No. 1.—Simple deformation in a Maronite ekull (from Topinard, = 

9 —Specimen 1237 in the Cambridge Anatomical Museum [a skull from 
Bassus Tower, Syria, forming part of the Tyrwhitt Drake 
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SOME AUSTRALIAN TREE CARVINGS. 
By HiersertT PERKINS. 
[WITH PLATES XXV TO XXVIL] 


Tne originals of my photographs are in the Australian Museum, Sydney. They 
form a collection unique of its kind, consisting of twenty-two logs or trunks of 
trees that have been eut down in various localities and presented to the Museum 
at different times. Through the kind permission extended to me by the trustees 
of the institution and ita curator, Robert Etheridge, Esq., Junr., I was enabled to 
have a series of twelve photographs of them taken for the purpose of illustrating 

Unfortunately there is very little known of the history of these carvings, or 
of their actual meaning. What they are intended to represent or commemorate is 
very largely a matter of conjecture. 

“Tn fact,” as Mr, Etheridge, to whom I am indebted for my rather meagre 
information, said to me, “we know absolutely nothing reliable about them, 
Where some lingering native tradition has survived it has been embodied in the 
label attached to the exhibit. It is, however, known that all these carvings are of 
an earlier date than the exploration and settlement of the country by Europeans, 
and there is no instance on record of similar work having been done by the 
aborigines since that time.” 

It has also been ascertained that the area over which they are distributed is 
very limited. It may be roughly described as a long narrow strip of country 
running north and south, on the western side of and nearly parallel to the main 
range, and wholly situated in the central portion of the Colony of New South 
Wales, 

Outside these limits similar tree carvings have not, I believe, been discovered 
in Australia. 

In the Museum are six photographs showing the trees as they actually 
appeared standing in the bush, and I may mention here that all the carved mes 
found were dead ones. Of these there is no further information obtainable other 
than what the various labels state, which are as follows :— | 

“Trees carved by Aborigines near Dubbo, N.S.W.” 

“Trunk of tree carved by Aborigines near Dubbo, NS.W. This carving 
is possibly intended to commemorate some circumstance connected 
with the Boomerang.” 

“Trunk of tree carved by Aborigines near Guntewong, N.S.W. Placed to 
mark the graye of a ‘Doctor’ or ‘Medicins Man‘ at ‘Derwent 
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Park’ near Gunnedah. In the upper half is delineated the ‘ Cobra ' 
or head of the deceased and in the lower his distinguishing scarifica- 


tions,” | 
“This information obtained by Mr. Henry Powell, the local ‘ Forest 
Ranger,’ “ 


“Trunk of tree carved by Aborigines at Narramine, N.S.W. Placed to 
mark the grave of a head-man of the ‘Macquarie Tribe, who was a 
noted ‘Boomerang’ thrower, and killed in a tribal fight with the 
‘Bogan Blacks,” The carvings are possibly intended for Boomerangs 
to commemorate this.” 

So much for the description of these remarkable carvings. As to whether 
there may be any further meaning in them beyoud that of the somewhat vague 
legends and surmises given above is, I think, a matter for legitimate speculation, 
It occurred to me that the carvings might have some connection with the 
“ Bora rites,” 

What are commonly known as “Bora Grounds," the places where the 
“Bora” rites or rites of initiation of youths into manhood are carried out, were 
invariably ornamented by certain designs, generally traced in deep furrows in the 
ground, and even in some exceptional cases where there was 4 smooth rock surface 
eut into the rock. These designs are most remarkably similar to some of the 
carvings, I have come across several of these “ Bora Grounds” in the course of 
my wanderings in the Australian bush during the last forty-one years, and can 
therefore speak of them from personal experience, 

I would therefore venture the suggestion that some of these carvings may 
have been executed on the trees to mark the sites of certain particular “Bora 
Grounds,” oreven perhaps in some cases to mark the place of, and to commemorate 
the initiation of, some individual celebrated afterwards among the tribes. 

The fact of not finding any tracings or designs on the ground near the trees 
is easily explained, as if not purposely obliterated, they would quickly become so 
through the action of the weather. 


Note—Mr. Perkina enclosed with his paper photographs of all the specimens in the 
Museum, but it was found impossible to reproduce them all, more expecially as the greater 
number are published in the Ethnographical Album of the Pucifie Isfonds, 3rd Series. A plate 
from Oxley's Expeditiuns into the interior of Nee Soul Wales, p 139, is inserted in order to 


show similar carvings on trees standing near to the grave of a native.—Eprror f.4./. 
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DIALECT CHANGES IN THE POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES. 


Passive through many channels, and intermingling with other tongues, which 
either already existed among earlier aborigines of the islands, or were introduced 
by subsequent immigrations, the Polynesian languages or dialects have undergone 
considerable changes, | 

In tracing these changes we find that a peculiar phonetic has heen adopted, 
perhaps at first by a few only, and not by the entire people, but in course of time 
the peculiarity has become general and national, and thus created a new dialect 
diverse from the original This process is now taking place in Samoa. Most of 
the natives of the eastern island, Tutuila, substituted & for ¢, Of late years éome 
of the young people of Upolu affected the same pronunciation, and this pernicious 
fashion is being generally followed. Not only so, but they are changing g=ng for 
mn: thus, instead of saying fengata they say kanaka, and so forth, bringing the 
Samoan dialect to nearly resemble the Hawatian. In some instances they alao 
reject the Samoan break, or catch, and introduce # in its place. Probably the 
latter was originally the common mode of pronunciation, but was aoftened by the 
Samoans. 

A vocal impediment in an individual may spread to the family, throngh 
affecting the pronunciation, and being still further ‘simulated by others, in the 
process of time become general, I ones met with a Samoan chief in the east of 
Upelu who changed both 7 and ¢ to k. His parting adien struck me as very 
eccentric; instead of the usual " Tofd, outow faifeau !" (Good-bye, missionaries), he 
said, * Koka, oukou kaikeau.” His utterance sounded very guttural and objection- 
able to Samoan ears, and was not likely to be imitated. 

Another cause of alterations in words of the eammon colloquial arises from a 
peculiar ‘abu prevailing in some of the groups, as the Marquesas and Society 
islands, A high chief would select for his name or that of his son (heir apparent), 
the name of o familiar article, or a quality, or action. In such a case the 
common word is tabued, and must no longer be used in its ordinary sense, and it is 
replaced by another, coined for the occasion. For example, the king of Tahiti 
being much troubled at night by a cough assumed the name of Po-mare (night- 
cough). Immediately po (night) was dropped from common use, and rwi accepted 
in its place, and mare was changed to “are, Rui is formed from wrt (dark or 
darkness) by a simple transposition of letters, This peculiar custom is called 
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étept' by the Tahitians. One of the old missionaries mentions upwards of forty 
words so changed in his time. 

All Polynesian dialects have a profusion of obsolete words, more or less 
numerous, which were once in ordinary use in their colloquial, aa evidenced by 
words found in their ancient songs and myths. ~The old orators among the people, 
are proud to employ them in their public councils, but they are never heard on 
other cecasiona. Some words that have passed out of use in one dialect may 
he found in the ordinary colloquial of another. 

In reviewing the Eastern Polynesian dialects I shall make a few brief remarks 
on each, and show how far they correspond and in what they differ, The 
illustrations contained in the Comparative Vocabulary (see the Appendix), will 
perhaps help to elucidate what is sail on the subject. In this vocabulary I have 
selected a few words of common use. Although s more extended vocabulary 
would be found very serviceable to philologists, it did not seem desirable to occupy 
more space in the present paper, oF enlarge om the topics treated in this cursory 
review. A yolume might (and may at sometime) be prepared on this subject, and 
prove verf acceptable and helpful to many. I take the Samoan as a basis, and as 
the most refined and complete in grammatical construction; and it will be seen 
that there ta perfection in this dialect, both in its phonesis and structure, not so 
clearly visible in the other Polynesian dialects. It will not be necessary here to 
add the language of courtesy oF deference, called “ Chiefs’ Language,” always 
employed in speaking to, or of, chiefs, which comprises a considerable change im 
miny nouns and verbs, and in some instances varies im accordance with the 
atatua of the chief addressed or referred to." 

The Samoan alphabet consists of fourteen letters only, comprising the five 
yowele—i, ¢, 7, 0, ¥, and mine consonants—f, g= ny, 1 mn, ps, The yowels 
are pronounced a8 in French, Italian, ete.; w @8 09 in “root.” The consonants 
seldem vary from the ordinary English sound, though ? occasionally is pronounced 
as a soft r; gis a alight nasal as ag in “king,” not so strong @ nasal as mw in 
“French.” In most of the Polynesian dialects it is represented by ny. S$ is mostly 
4 soft sibilant. Tt is absent from the other dialects excepting Rotuman. In some 
islands, containing mixed rioes of Samoans and Tongans, fis often pronounced as 
ts or f. In other lands, ¢ is changed to d@ or &, and s-to A. 

The yowela are variously accentuated ; they may be short or long, broad and 
open, or acute. Asa general rule, special care is need in a distinct enunciation of 
the vowel sounds, for words containing the same letters differ widely in meanin 
accortling to the accentuation of the vowels: eg. mama may mean a ring, or clean, 
or light, or shame, according as it is pronounced. 

#f and ¥, freely used in other Polynesian dialects, have been elided from the 
Sampan? and replaced by a break or catch. ‘This is represented in its written 














i'Phis language of deference exists in Java, and is there called biasa-lrame. 
‘Of late years F has been enbatituted for ¢. 
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form by an inverted comma (‘), In hooks printed for native use, this sign is 
omitted exeept in words which mizht be mistaken from its Omission, 

In the many different dialects of Polynesia the vowels are for the most part 
retained throughout, and remain intact: in cormesponding words of each dialect, but 
itis very different with respect to the consonants, for these have undergone changes 
in the several groups of islands. The Maoris have made the most numerous 
alterations. They also largely interchange vowels in their own vocables ; @ readily 
interchanges with ¢, and often the sound is so indistinct that it is diffienlt for an 
unpractised ear to discern which is used. F is omitted and replaced by w, wh, w, 
n, and p; lis represented by +; and sis altered to A and »; and & is used where 
Samoans employ ¢, and w for v generally. Maoris in their peculiar phonetic give 
wh for f, generally at the beginning of words, as ihare for fale, fore, ete 

Ina few cases in each dialect vowels are interchanged, perhaps as the result 
of careless speaking ; for, as a general rule, Polynesians pay special attention both 
to the placement and exact pronunciation of vowels. Maoris are less strict, for 
they have a number of words in which the vowels are frequently altered, and 
similar interchange is made also with consonants, ‘These divergencies are 
somewhat disconcerting and perplexing in trying to form a comparative 
vocabulary. Take, for instance, the general word fora fly, lango, or rango; Maoris 
eall it both rango and nygaro, Now, ngalo In Samoan, etc., means “ to forget.” 

Many changes of consonants distinguish the several dialects of Eastern 
Polynesia, often marking the difference of tongues. Samoans have softened the 
Polynesian language in every possible way, and have rejected all harsh sounds, 
gutturals, and aspirates. They admit no conjunction of consonants, and reject A, k, 
andr, For é they substitutes or f,andéfor& Instead of + they use the liquid 
i, and w is wanting, v always supplies its place. 

The Taurrtay language in some respects resembles the Samoan in regard to 
softness and ensy articulation. In it & is elided, but A is retained, and employed 
where Samoans use for 4, and occasionally in place of m. The nasal g=ng 
ia omitted, sometimes m is used instead, The letter + is profusely employed, 
but often softened. In some words in which » is used by Samoans, Tahitians 
substitute a for p, and frequently elide the a and 9 of Samoa, evidently 
preferring the hiatus caused by two similar vowels coming together through the 
élision of these consonants. 7’, A, and r, often take the place of / of Samoan: wu ig 
omitted in some words, and the vowel only expressed; and in other words # is 
used instead of m ; v is sometimes employed in place of f 

The literal form of words in Margtresaw, PAUMOTUAN, MANGAREVAN differa 
very slightly from the Tahitian, though perceptible changes have been made both in 
the orthography and meaning of words. A’ and k are freely employed, generally 
in place of f and «of Samoan, In the two former tongues f and A interchange 

' In the early tranalation of the Scriptires, ete, the translators contented themselyus by 
ting wv only, omitting the A; but this evidently was a mistake and often misleading ; the plun 
therefore, has not been followed by later writers. 
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where f only is used in Samoan. Paumotuan and Mangarevan retain the nasal 
g=ng, but in Marquesan / is substituted. Both / andr are omitted in Marquesan, 
often causing an awkward hiatus, like that which frequently occurs in Tahitian. 
A peculis rity in these three tongues is the frequent substitution of « for a; a is 
the most frequently used vowel in the other Polynesian dialects, Some variations 
seem to be of an arbitrary character, not governed by any fixed rule, but what 
Samoans would term @ sanw, an affected pronunciation. As previously stated, 
many words are found in these three groups of @ foreign origin. 

Hawanay orthography corresponds in some degree both with Tahitian and 
Samoan. Agreement with the latter is pretty general, yet with several deviations. 
There is a difference in some of the vowels, and frequent transpositions. As 
regards the consonants, g=ng is omitted and 1 is used instead; A and & take the 
place of fin Samoan, which is lacking ; * is freely used, mostly as a substitute for 
#, which is also wanting except in introduced words; / is occasionally employed, 
but more frequently ; + takes its place; and # is changed to 1, which also in some 
words supplies the place of m.* 

he Morons of the Chatham Islands are considered to be a remnant of the 
autocthones not only of those islands, but also of the early mbhabitants of New 
Zealand. The language now spoken differs slightly from Maori. Many vowels are 
interchanged in several words, and others are ejected, ¢ is often pronounced as teh 
as among some tribes of Tongan admixture. 

RAROTONGAN closely corresponds with Maori. There are occasional interchanges 
of vowels, chiefly with @ and ¢, Rarotongans reject the aspirate, but have not 
substituted the sibilant as in Samoan ; 7 also has been elided, which mutilates words 
of general use in Polynesia, and it is not replaced as in Maori by w and wh; & is 
extensively used, and / is changed to rv, which is the case in several Polynesian 
dialects. ‘There are diverse provincialisms in the Rarotongan-speaking tribes, 
chiefly among the natives of the coral islands to the north and west of the Hervey 
Group. 

Tosca, though a neighbouring group to Samoa, has a phonetic differme 
materially from the Samoan, occasioned by the frequent use of y and #&, and the 
substitution of @ for p; in some worda by the re-duplication of vowels, and the 
frequent interchange of oand , # takes the place of 4,andy that of # In some 
tribes ¢ is changed to ts, f2, or fh. 

Nivéan is an admixture of Samoan and Tongan elements. The same is the 
case with TOKELAVAN; in the former the Tongan predominates, but the Samoan in 
the latter. 

Fin, the geographical position of which is on the dividing line between 
Western and Eastern Polynesia, and between the Melanesian and the Malayo- 
Polynesian regions, has a language composed of mixed tongues of these 
races, There are dislectic differences in the several islands of the group; but 





t ‘The Hawaiian alphabet is the shortest of Polynesian, having only 19 letters, 
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the vernacular of Mbau, the former seat of royalty, approximates nearest to the 
Samoan, thongh it is evident that Melanesian peculiarities largely prevail, and 
also that many words have been adopted from | onga, with which place Fiji has 
ever been in close communication, The Fijian orthography possesses b, e=soft th, 
@ (often used in place of f), a hard g, ¢=ngg, 0, wv, ond y. F is wanting, and 
substituted by v; r often supplies the place of /, and w (as in Maori, ete.), that 
of v; mat times instead of £ Combined consonants aré used, mostly a labialy or 
nasal breathings. These sounds are represented by md, dr, nd, nt, and ¢,for th, 
In modern literature, th is put for the last mentioned, and m™ is omitted from the 
mé of older orthography. | 

The Rorvsan language, like the Fijian, is a compound of several Polynesian 
dialects, with additions from Melanesian tongues, chietly from the Caroline and 
Gilbert Islands; and, in accordance with the usage of Melanesians, final vowels 
of Polynesian words are often eliminated, and combined consonants ure freely 
employed. The letter A is used in place of f in words derived from Samoa. 
Samoun words are much mutilated in Rotuman. The sibilant is retained. . 

The Syllables of Polynesian words are very simple and of easy pronunciation, 
being composed of a consonant followed by one or two vowels, or formed by vowels 
only, There are no proper diphthongs, with a few exceptions each vowel ix 
distinctly sounded. When two similar vowels come together there is a slight 
break or hiatus between. In some cases, purticularly in compounded words, bwo 
similar yowels falling together are pronounced as a long vowel Every syllable 
ends with a vowel, Only in Maori, Fijian, Tongan, and Rotuman, consonants are 
conjoined. This construction of syllables is general in all the cognate. dialects, 
excepting the tongues of mixed Polynesian and Melanesian origin, where the 
respective dialects intermingle or are modified by one another. 

fioot words ave mostly dissyllabie, often simply monosyllahles, Toly- 
nesion, like the German, abounds in compound words, in the construction of 
which the native tongues have remarkable facility, Polysyllabic words are 
generally composed of such compound words—an evidence of the slmplicity und 
primitive character of the language. The radicals are mainly nouns or verbs, 
chiefly the latter. In Samoan, a verb may be converted into a noun by annexing 
ge (nga) to it; ey. mov, to sleep; morga, a bed, or sleeping-place. This is the 
case in many of the eastern islands, as New Zealand and Rarotonga, In Malayan 
on is aflixed in forming verbal nouns. 

As regards pronunciation, as a general rule the accent is on the penultima ; 
and, im accordance with this rule, when a word is prolonged by the addition’ of 
an infexion, the aceent is shifted forward; ey, aldfa, love;. alafagia, beloved. 
This does not apply to words ending in a long vowel; then the accent is on the 
ultima ; also in speaking of a place or thing at a distance (the demonstrative na 
or f@ is added or understood), as, i find; or i Twtwéld, alao in mentioning a family 
name or tribe, as S@ Tw't-A'and, or in describing abundance, as miv, cocoanut, 
¢ niud, Sbounding in cocounuts, 
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Polynesian is an agglutinate language ; inflections are omitted, and their 
place is supplied by particles prefixed or suffixed. Melanesian and Mieronesian 
tongues are to some extent inflexional. A language of courtesy or deference, Bo 
extensively used in Samoa, is employed partially, as an incorperation from Samoa, 
in some of the other islands, as Rotuma, Tonga, etc. 

These Polynesian tongues have a clear, systema tio and grammatical form ; 
and an ignorant or clumsy speaker would hardly be tolerated. .A synopsis of the 
erammar will be useful, noticing briefly the several dialectical differences, I have 
studiously examined these divergencies but can add only the most striking without 
trespassing on space, A full treatment of the subject would fill a volume. Taking 
the Samoan as a basis, I shall denote the other dialects by their respective initials, 
viz, S. Samoan, N. for Niuean, To. Tongan, F. Fijian, H. Hawatian, M. Marquesan, 
Ta. Tahitian, P. Paumotuan, Man. Mangarevan, R. Rarotongan, Mao, Maori, Ro. 
Rotuman, Tok. Tokelauan, N.G. New Guinea. As the Maori and Karotongan are 
much alike, and asa close affinity exists between Tahitian, Marquesan, Paumotuan, 
and Mangarevan, also in Tongan and Niuéan, and between Samoan and Tokelanan, 
what is said of the one will generally apply to the other correlative. 

“The Antiché—The Samoan definite article is ‘o le, singular; in the plural le 
is omitted, ’o alone is employed, and the same is used before proper names; ¢g., 2 
le dagata, the man, ‘o tayata, men ; 'y Malietoa, ‘o Savavi. Se is an indefinite and 
partitive article (sing.), mt, isi, (pl.); si, sna, nisi, ete., are also partitives. The 
plural is mostly denoted by the omission of the article, except in the use of these 
lasi-znentioned partitives. 

_N,, he (sing), ¢, tau, (pl); To, hoe, he, ha, @ (sing.), @, ¢ nypahi (pl), da 
(indefinite); F., na,a; H., de (sing.), na (pL), 4a, fe (indefinite); M., To., Man. t 
(sing.), ¢ (pl); P., ta (sing), @ (pl); BR, te (sing), ¢, a (pL); Mao,, Ae, te (sing.), 
ko, ka, nga (pil.), ¢, Aine (indefinite) ; Ro., s¢ (sing.), na (aflix pl); N.G., wanting, 

“Nouns lack proper deelensions ; particles mark the number, words for “male * 
or “female” the gender, the neuter is not noted, and prepositions denote cane, 
Prefixed particles, au, fau, to’'a are often used to point out numbers, Many nowns 
are derived from verbs by affixing nga, anga, mange, sang, or tanga to the verbal 
root, mostly the first-mentioned, Many peculiar forms of verbal nouns might be 
quoted, but they would be of little service as regards comparison of the dialects. 
Similar changes of verbs to nouns helong algo to some of the other dialects, as 
Rarotongan, Maori, ete. A peculiar method exists in Hawaiian for denoting 
plurality, such as prefixing the. particle na to signify a lange number, pac and puw 
of objects previously mentioned, and poe in a restrictive sense. In Motuan of 
New Guinea, number is generally absent, sometimes expressed by a change in 
the genitive particle, or by re-luplication to form the plural. | 

Case in Samoan is indicated by prepositions prefixed, Nominative by 'o 
broad. In To. N., F.,and Mao,, ko; H.,M., Ta.,'o (as in Samoan), no; (pL) F. and R., 





1 Also in H, T., M., R, and sometimes in To, Man, Ta., F. and Mao,, Ro, 
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etc, 0; N.Gr, expressed by bemg placed first in a sentence before the predicate. 
The Genitive in Samoan has o soft or @ No special rule can be given which 
should be nsed, though certain nouns take the form of o, others of a; o is the more 
general, and yet awkward mistakes might be made by using o where a should bee 
placed. In the other cognate dinlects the genitive form varies; N., a: To,, ki, ae, 0; 
F., na, nei; H., M., Ta., P., na, no; BL, Mao., na, no, ta, to, a, 0; Ro. on, me; NIG. 
na, dia, or ena (his) suffixed, The Samoan Dative is: 7, ia, tate (personal), to; mo 
and ma, for; N., To, F., HL, BR, and Mao, &i, with variations, as To, he, Ae: N., 
kia, ete.; BR, i; Mao, ko: Ro, bo; NuG, placed at the end of a sentence. The 
Acousative form much resembles the dative, or by omitting the particle. In N.G., 
it follows the nominative but precedes the predicate, The blative in Samoan is 
formed by the addition of at, ¢, mai, nai (from), 7 (into), e (by), In other dialects. 
& similar form is employed, as N., ki, tahe, mai; To., ae, ¢, i, Hi, ta; F., e, vei ; 
H., M., Ta, ¢, 7, ma; BR. ¢, bi, ma; Mao. ¢, 4, ma, naz; Ro, se, mai; NwG., lia 
(suffix) from; ¢,amw, by, ete, The vocative in Samoa takes @ a3 an aifix particle. 
In To., H., Mao., and Ho. the particle is prefixed, and in Ta. and P- it is placed 
either as a prefix or suffix; N. is nae (affix), and Ro., ko (prefix), N.G., ¢, o (suffix), 
sometimes a5 a prefix. 

ADJECTIVES, a5 a general rule, follow the noun, as /e tangata lelei,a good man, 
except in cases where a verbal significance is given to the adjective, as, EB jelei le 
tangata, The man is good. Adjectives are either primitive or formed from nouns 
and verbs, as felet, good ; ‘ele’elea, dirty, from ‘efe’ele, dirt ; Jaalongo, obedient, from 
Jv'alonga, to hear; or by a re-duplication of the noun, as fatufatua, stony, from fatw, 
a stone; apulwpulu, sticky, from apulu, to stick. Many adjectives are formed 
by pretixing the causative particle fa’a to some nouns, verbs, and other adjectives. 
A list of some adjectives of common nse will be found in the Appendix. In 
Motu, N.G,, nouns, verbs, and adverbs are used as adjectives, and known by 
their position ina sentence, Adjectives are also formed from verbs by suffixing ke. 

Decrees or CoMPAnison are expressed in Samoan by words implying 
contrast, as, £ /elei lenei, ¢ leanga lena, this is good, that is bad; ir. this is better 
than that; and ¢ sili ona lelei, best. The superlative ie formed by adding certain 
adverbs or adjectives, as sili, euperior, sifieilt ese, supreme ; also a'ia'i, mafud, new, 
etc. This form prevails generally thronghout the Polynesian dialects, Tongans 
express the superlative by affixing avdife, In Hawaiian comparison is expressed by 
adding another adjective or an adverb, and the superlative is formed by prefixing 
the article te. In Rotuman pow signifies superlative. In Motu, New Guinea, 
comparison is made as in Samoan, the superlative by adding, herea, exceedingly. 
In Samoa the particle ¢ is the usual prefix to adjectives and numerals: sometimes 
the verbal particles wa, na, ot ate used when the adjective takes a verbal form, 
Of the other dialecta—N., To, and F, ¢; H, ¢, Ae; Ta, ¢; R, ¢; Maa, a: 
Ra., s. 

A list of unite of the several dialects is piven at the close of the Appendix. 
The greatest similarity in the various dialects will be found in their numerals and 
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pronouns. . Certain things have their own peculiar particles and adjancts,— 
space will not admit of these being specified,—persons generally by the prefix to'a 
in Samoan, as fo'asefulu, ten persons ; N., To,, M., R., and Mao,, foko; H., hoo ; Ta., 
loos NAG., ra, ta, ha, la. 

Prosouns.—The several dialects have a dual as well as a plural number, anda 
variation to denote the inclusion or exclusion of the persons addressed. The dual is 
formed by the affix wa (from Iua, two); the plural by the affix tow (from fofw, three). 
The first person dual and plural is denoted by a pretix fa (inclusive) and me (ex- 
clusive), The second person by the prefix ow, and the third by fa. See Appendix, 

Case is denoted by the use of particles, similar to those used in the declension of 
nouns, and they are also marked by an additional particle fe used before verbs in 
the future, or with oblique cases of pronouns. It has no other quality than that of 
euphony. The pronoun porperly precedes the verb, though in some instances it 
may fallow the predicate, as, Va fos mai o ia, or, Ua faapea mai o ia, He said; iid, 
Said he, Samoans have a peculiar change in the Ist pers, sing. fa; dative and 
aceus. ifa (or nom, when used after the predicate), or as a re-duplicate foremphasis, 
os in the familiar phrase, Tailo leva ita, As for me, I don’t know, The 
Samoan nominative is formed by the prefix ‘o; N., To., F., to; H..o,@; Ta, o; I, 
kv, a, 0, oki; Mao.,a; Ro., ka, ko; N.G., wanting. The Genitive: 5.,o' and a; N., To. 
he, ha: ¥., nis HL, do, ka; Ta, na, no, 2,0; K, na, no, ta, to; Maa, ta, a, no; TKo., 
nt, on, The Dative: 8, ud, or ia fe; N., hia; To., ke, Hi, hu, biate, tate’; FL, vet; 
HH, no, na, i; Ta, ia; R, kia; Mao, ka; Ro, se. The Accusative in Samoan is 
generally formed by the particles ia fe, or they are omitted ; N., To, bia; F., ho; 
HL, ki, ¢; Ta., BR. ia; Mao, ki; Ro,, sa, se. The AWative: 5., ¢, by; mo, mea, For; 
mei, nai, from—which take a second preposition as, mat ie fe ia, from him; N., a, 
e: To, ¢, i, kia, moo; F., ko; H, ¢, me, mat; T,4 mai; B., i, ho, a, 4, ef; Mao,, 
li, no, o, a; Ro, ¢,% The Samoan Vicetive ia ¢ affixed ; N., To., nae; F., ¢ (pretix); 
H., ¢ (prefix); T., R., Mao., ¢ (prefix or affix); Ro., fo (prefix). Motu, New Guinea, 
pronouns have person and number, but no case. 

Posaessive Pronouns in Samoan ave distinguished by the adjunet of the article 
fe (or J only) in the singular of the Ist person, and changed to fo nnd fa in the 2nd 
and 3rd person, In the plural the article ia omitted.* My, mine: &., lo'w, law; 
N., dau: To. haku; F,, qu, go (affix); H., Ao'w, ka’u, na’u, no’; Ta, to'w; RK. taku, 
foku ; Mao., nakw, naked, moku, oku; Ro, ofa; N.G., lanegic. Thy, thine: S., low, 
lun: N., haw; To., to, te, ho; F., mu (affix); FL, to, hou; Ta, fo; R, naan, faan, 
four: Mao., faw, faherti, taku, tow, fohow, noe ; Ro., ou; N.G., oienew. His: &., lona, 


‘ "Thia ia a soft o, and not like the ’o of the nom. which has an aspirate or catch, 

* Tongans often abbreviate the pronoun in the genitive and dative ; aa hee man for Ae 
iautoles dinawtofe for biate lautolw, The abridgments are meu, fom, nde. Samoans shorten 
the 2nd pera. pl. nom, to tow for outow, 

) Na ia sometimes weed as a personal pronoun in the nom. of the 3rd pers sing., as Va na 
foi mai, he said or says; but it ix the general form of the Grd pera sing. aa an affix to the 
posaemive, font or fans, When a plurality of things ts indicated the / (aa in the article) ia 
elided, as lona fale, hia house ; oma fale, his houses ; fanc mea, his thing ; ana mei, his things. 
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lana: N., kona, hana; To., dona: F., na (affix); FL, bina, none; Ta, nona, tone, 
lana; TL, fona, nona, lana, nana; M_, tona, nona, tana, nena, nalana; Ro, on; 
N.G., teva. Our: noted by prefix particles to the personal pronoun; &., fo, la, as 
lo tatow; N., To., ha, ko; F., keimami (affix); HL, ka; Ta, ta; R. and Maa,, te, 
to: Ro. ofa; N.G., ai emai (exclusive), ita eda (inclusive), Your: 8. lo, fa; N, 
ha: To,, to, te, hoa; F., nomudow: HL, ke, bo, ma, ne; Ta, R., Man., ta, to, a, 0; Ro. 
omua; N.G., emui, wmii, Their: S., la, lo: N., Aa, ho; To. Ao; F., nodra; H., ia, 
ho: Ta, ta, fo: Th, ne, no, ta, tos Max, ta, to; Ro. ow; N.G., tia, edia’ 

The Samoan Demonstrative Pronoun is represented by fenei, this; lea, lelit, or 
lena, that, sing, ; and plural ia or nei, these ; na or fa, those. Sea, sisi, and sinet, are 
used in u familiar or diminutive sense. So in N., a enei, this; a ena, that; To. ko 
enei, kent, this ; eni, ni, these ; kena teu, that; F., o go, this; na, that; HL, eia, this; 
la, leila, that; kene (personal) ; Ta., teie, tetenci, this; tena, tenana, that; R., mei, teva, 
feinei, this: tena, tera, reiva, tena, na, fenana, that, Mao, tenei, nei, this; fena, 
tera, that; ena, era, those; Ro., teisi, sina, this ; det, those; fa, that ; N.G., ina, ini, 
this; ena, that (near); wna, «nw, that (distant). 

In Samoan the Relative Pronouns are often omitted, but understood; they are, o 
ai, who ; 'o le, who or that, sing, ; the plural is expressed by dropping the /; «i is 
also used as a relative reflective. N., koe; To., oku, who; teu, that, ai (reflective); 
F., ko, koya; Hi, wai; Ta, rai; Ry ho fev; ii tie; Mao,, wai, nana; Ho, he set, ta; 
N.G., enai, wna. 

Tudefinite Pronouns are: &., ni, some, any ; nisi, isi, some others: nai, some 
fow: N., falu; To, niihi; F., so; HL, hekohis Ta., tetahi; TR, tetoi; Mao., ketal, 
hinn, fobohinu, Ro, wil; N.G., hoida, faina, ida ta, 

Interrogative Pronouns: 8.,’o ai? who ?* Ole &? what ? (sing.); the plural drops 
the article le; Se @? what? (indef., sing.); ai @? (plural); le fea ? ae fea ? which 7 
Whot: N., foe, na a? To, ko hai, hoot? naa? wo ha? F., o thei, ko? H., ko wai? 
Ta., ovat? koved na vat? E, koai } Mao., ko wail Ro., be set? N.G., daika? daidia ? 
What?: N., ke Ae? po ke heingoa? (emphatic); To,, cha! cha? kocha? F. thava? 
ne? He, aha? hea? Ta, aha? eaha? nei? KR, eaa? Mao, aha, ne? Ro, ha tes? 
ka tea? N.G., dahaka? Which’; N., To, foe... fe? Fa thera? A hea? Ta, 
tehea ? Ii, teen ? Mao., tehea ? Ro, dot sei? ke tei? N.G., alana ?* 

Ferbs in Polynesian would be more clearly defined by Oriental conjuga- 
tions than by European, umber is often denoted by a re-luplication of the verb 
orasyllable, ‘The plural form is used with nouns of multitude. Verbs generally 


' The following terminal particles also express the genitive of nouns of relationship ; and 
this accords with similar forms in many Melanesian dislects :— | 
Fijian, lst pers. sing., gu, go ; = 2nd, wm; Srd, wee 


New Guinea, ,, n gM: n Wie; 4, ma. 
» pl, mar(inelo.);, ma; , dim. 
da (inclu. ). 


* In asking the name of a person ‘o ai is used, as'O ai fou ingoat Who is your name? 
The same form ia employed in the other cognates, 
* An afhx particle ea denotes interrogation generally, 
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agree with the nominative. If the objective i is the main subject of the predicate, 
the verb must agree with it, The usual prefatory particle in Samoan is “wa; Nz, 
hia; To., few, uo: F., ma: HL, we, wa; TL, and Mao. na, tea; Ro, sc; Nw, none 

tial Tongans employ very freely the particle fee at the beginai ti of sentences, 
which ig somewhat similar to ‘Samoan ona, and may be rendered by “then.” In 
New Zealand and Rarotonga na is often used to call attention at the commence- 
ment of a sentence; in Sumoa it becomes 14, but not of frequent use except in 
‘public speaking, Ona, in Samoan, before the predicate, and followed hy ai lea 
after the verb, properly expresses consequence or result. Tahitians affix an 
explétive rt to most verbs and nouns. This is followed to a limited extent in 
Rerotongan and°Marquesan. In Hawaii and the eastern islands of Samon re is 

Moods and Tenses are formed ly the addition of particles, as prefixes or 
suffixes, which, although they for the most part possess no separmte meaning, serve the 
purpose of distinguishing action and time. There are also directive particles which 
follow the verb and denote its application, as mai, towards, and atu, from the 
speaker; one, directive along or aside; a's, directive upward, and ifo, downward ; 
ew, away from. These directive particles exist in the several dialects, with certain 
modifications; N., To., wat, atu, hake, hifo; H., moi, aku, ae, a'e, iho; Ta, mai, atu, 
at, ake: WL, mai, atu, ana, a'e, ake, iho; Mao. mei, atv, ana, ae or ake, tho. Tn 
Motu, N.G., the suffixes are compounded with the verb: dae, isi, upwanl; dobs, 
downwards; oho, away ; ohw, around. 

Vrnes are active, passive, or neuter, each expressed by its governing particle, 
Exeept by cecupying considerable space their various forms and deviations cannot 
now be particularly specified, It may bé sufficient to give the passive form af 
each dialect, Samoan passive particles or suffixes to the verb are a, na, ta, ia, sic, 
tia, with other changes of the consonant; N., ai, mia; To., o (prefix), tia (anflix); 
F,, tai; H., ia hia; Ta, ia, aia, dia, rea; BL, ia, Aaa, fia, anga; Mao., ta, hia, fa ; 
Ro, alt; N.G., by adding the personal particle, as gu, lst person sing, and so 
forth ; sometimes fia or fie. 

The Samoan Jnjinitire takes ¢ before the verb, and this is the rule generally 
throughout Eastern Polynesia, excepting N., and To. he; TR, 0, he, ite; N.G., ane. 
The Reciprocal (as Hithpael in Hebrew) is formed by je prefix and a‘, ete, suffix 
to the verb, Difference of action is represented by slight changes in the soffix, 
and the addition of a consonant to the affix a’i adds emphasis or intensity to the 
preilicate. N., To, fe... + ahi; F,, vet; H., (none) ; Ta, tho; R., weoret; Mao, 
(none); Ro. hot... . tung, ete.; NG, he ..«. Aehent. The Cowsative (as Hiphil 
of Hebrew) is expressed by a prefix ja'a to the verb. It is also used with nouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs, giving them a verbal form of causation. Fu'a also changes 
intransitive to transitive verbs, as the prefix der in Malayan. It has also other 
important significations, but is chiefly used to signify causation.’ N., To., faka 





1 Vide Pratt's Somoon Grammar and Dictionary. 
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joa: F., waka; H., haa, hoo; Ta, faa, haa; R., aka; Mao., whaka, wha; Ro,, aa, 
fa, fak; N.G.. ha, ahe. The Subjunctive is denoted by several particles prefixed, as 
ina ia, ina wa, ona ua; or a, pe, pe afai, afai, a ne; N., koeke, ane; To., haba; F., 
kavaka; H., me, mehe: Ta, ahira, ahivi; BR, me, naringa, angeiri,ad akono, mehe ; 
Mao,, me, me he, Ii; Ro, kepoi; N.G., hema, baine. The Potential, expressed by 
prefixes: S., ma, mafai; N., da; To, faa, hone; F, ko a2; H, ha; Ta, é ma; k., 
hei, me, penet; Mao., hei, me, ahei, penet; Ro, mo, vahea. The § Samoan Jimperative 
has certain prefixes and affixes which express also attitude, as in, tad (pref.) with 
ia (suff.), commanding ; awd, forbidding; #’t,entreating; N.,« (affix); To., de, fan; 
F., ine, ia: HL, ¢; mai and ole, forbidding; Ta., a, i@; mat and ore, forbidding; E., 
ka, kia; Mao,, kia, hia; kore, forbidding ; Ro., aw, la; N.G., ba, a, 

Another peculiar form of the verb in Samoa is the Jntensive (like Piel in 
Hebrew). It is expressed by a re-luplication of the verb, Continued action is 
denoted by prefixing aw or affixing a'ina to the verb. Other cognate dialects have 
this mood, 

Tenses in Samoan have various modifieations, It will not be necessary to 
notice the several special conditions, but simply to give what may be termed 
natural Tenses, or points of time. The Present Tense is expressed by the prefixes 
va, e, and @ foo, This last is mostly used as a participle. N., Lua; To, oku: F, 
a sa: HL, wa, ¢, t, ana; To, ¢; R, ¢; Mao, ¢ (as a prefix or suffix); Ro, ¢, ne; 
N.G., mi, mua (affix). The Past Tense in Samoan is represented by na or sa; N., 
ne, tut (emphatic); To., na, nae, ne; F., ko, ac; H., a, no, nai, ia; Ta, ia, i; R., 
Kua, ka, no, ne, no; i, ia (suffix); Mao, a, ke, we, no; Ro, na, voihia (pref.) with 
ung (aftix); N.G., va (affix), The tere in Samonn iy marked by the prefix e; N_, 
ft, to; To. he, ¢; F., ena, aa; H., e, hu, wa; Ta, TR, Mao. ¢; Ro, «; N.G,, ba, 
haina, beine, ete., to suit the pronoun. The Perfect Tense prefix is: 5., wa, tna ua: 
N., Ava, tuai; To,, wo; a (affix); F., sa, at gat; H, wa; Ta, wa, ¢; BR, kua; 
Mao., Awa; Ro. ne; NG, vada (pretix), vaitana (suftix). 

In Samoan, and other cognates to a certain extent, a peculiar particle, te, ia 
used for euphony between the pronoun and verb in present and future tenses, 

I must now conclude this paper with comparing a few adverbs, prepositions, 
and conjunctions, viz, — 

Apvrrus—Here: 8., wnet; N., 1 Ainei, hanet; To, i Aent; F,, hikei: H., ianei, 
nei; Tu, onei,o i nei; K., teia, tetiri, nei, konet; Mao, konei, nei; Ro., teisi, mea; 
N.G., iniseni, There: 5, vita, ind; NA at; To, diai; Fda na; HH, la, leila, 
aianei; Tu, veira, ¢ tera; KR, reira, tena; Mao, rere, reira; Ro, ¢ tan; NG, 
wnuseni, Where: 5., 'o for, i fea; N., ko fe; To. fe, kocha; F., ni ea; HL, te hea: 
Tu, i Aca, feihea; TR, fewer; Mao, holea, kei hea, tea; Ro, sini, ¢ fan; NG, 
eden. When: S., qfea (present and future), anafea (past); N., a fe; To., i he, fe, 
hea; F, ia ni; H, a, hea; Ta, i; BR, hia; Mao, ahea, ano; Ro, wvas; N.G., 
edana, negai, Then: 5. ena (prefix with ai leo affix); N., ati; To., bea; F,, ni, 
ni na, ¢ na; H, laile; Ta, ati; R, ei retra; Mao, tanei, ati: Ro, kota N.G., 
wnat negena. Yes: 8. ¢, io; Ne; To, io; F, to; H., ofa, ae; Ta. oia, ae: R, 
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a, 0, we, koia: Mao, ca, koia, ina, anal; Roo; NG. w, ov. No: S., lei, Pat; 
N., nakai: To, tkad, ore; F., senga; HL, ole; Ta, aifa, ore; KR. tthai, dere, hove; 
Mao., te, hore, kahore, kao, kanape, kihai; Ro, cali, ingke; N.G., lest. 

Prerosmoxs.—Of: &. 0, a; N., ha, de; To, a, 0, t; Foo; H, ha, do, ma, 
no, a, 0: Ta, na, no, a, 0; R, na, no, a, 0; Mao, na, no, a, 9, ki: Ro. ne, on, 
From: &, mai; N., mat; To, mei; F. mai; H, mat; Ta, 0, «, met: JL, wees, 
met: Man, ¢, aa,no: Ro, ¢; NG, amo. For: 5, mo, ma; N., 4a; To. man; 
F., na: H, we, na, vo; Ta. i, na; B., na, no; Mao, ma, mo; Ki, ne; N.G., eye, 
agu, ema, emu, With: S, ma; N. mo; To, ke, 1, mo, moe; F.,. vala+ H., 4, 
me; Ta, mia, mo, na, no; BR, ki, ¢; Mao. me, A; Ro, mar; N.G., tda. In: &., 
i: Ni; To, ¢ Ai; F., ¢,mat; H, ¢; Ta, 4, fet; Ey 4, ci: Mao. i; Ro, ¢; N.G., 
vareat, To: 8, t, ia; N., i; To, Wy; F. &; HH, 4, ki, na; Ta.,., ia; BR, eH, 4 
ko; Mao., bi, ko; Ro. x; N.G., dekena. Above: 5. ¢ lenga; N., + lunge; To., 
otunga: ¥., maithake; H., fina; Ta., wot, see; k., i renga, wenga; Mao, #i 
runga; Ro. rere; N.G., atai. Below: &, i lala; N., t lalo; To, lato; ¥., 
lako: HL, lalo; ¥., lako; Ta, i raro; BL, i rare; Mao, & rare; Tio., Jopo; NAG, 
kenu, Behind: &., i tna; N., ¢ tua, mole; To. i, mae; F, sivi; H., i kava, mult ; 
Ta., mamei; Rid muri; Mao., i her, imonira; Ro, fanu,; N.G., murine, Before: 
S. i luma: N.,.¢ mua; To., mua; F Ailtn; HL, mua; Ta, ava; T., wa; Mao., 
i mua, keicha; Ro., mua; N.G., varranet, 

Consuscrions—And: 8, ma; N., mo; To, met, ma? mo, mu; Fi kei; HH, 
ma, ame: Ta, 0, ma? ; I, «, ma, met; Mao, Ae, me, ma; Ro, ma; NG, meg, 
bona.’ Fut: &, ‘a, faitai; N., be; To, ba, bane, F., ia; H., a; Ta, area; BR, 
karcka+ Mao, he, a, ia, otira; Ro, mane; N.G., &, Also: 5., ma, fot; N., fohi; 
To, foki; F., talega; HL, hoi; Ta., hoi; R,, oki: Mao, Aoki; Ro, faperma; N.G., 
datu. Although: 5, « wi ima; N., kacke, fano: To. ne ongo, Kabow; F., 
keraka: a., ia; Ik, ¢ kia; Mao. ahakoa; Ro., mans; N.G., enale, Because : 
S., awa; N., ha, nukua; To., kocuhi: F., ni, at; H., no be mea; Ta, no te mea; 
I, no: Mao., Acoi, no te mea; Ho., ne an; N.G., madi be. Therefore: 5, 'o fe men 
lea: N., ati, honei; To, kota; F., 0 hoya; Ta, feie, wet; RB, tevaner; Mao., wo 
reira, kota; Ro., taper; N.G., inai, badina binai, If: 5., afat, ane (past); N., 
karke, ane; To., kabow; F., kevaka; Ta, ¢, 18; Rt, ¢; Mao., me, hapataw, hi le men; 
Ro., kepot ; N.G., bea (past), batne (future). 

It will be seen from the foregoing synopsis of a comparative grammar of the 
Polynesian languages that there is a close affinity and agreement between the 
several dialects of these people, spread over a very extensive portion of the Pacific, 
Diversities appear in many particulars, but no more numerous nor wider than are 
found in the provincialisms of European countries where civilisation and refine- 
ment abound. All point distinctly to a commen origin, With the exception 
of New Guinea, Fiji, and Rotuma, I have not introduced any of the manifold 


i Ko and na ‘4 Maori and Rarotongan also express approval, aa ‘o ia, and ‘'o fea in 


= Used chiefly in connecting numersls, pronouns, and proper names, 
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. tongues of Western Polynesia, These may be superadded at some future time. 


Hence I refer to the languages treated as Polynesian, and not as: Indo-nesian, 
Among the Melanesian and Micronesian languages will be found a large perven 
of Volynesian words, more or less altered to suit ig, genius of these tongties 
abounding in consonants, double consonants, and gutturals, Like the Polynesian, 
they are affected by the phonesis and vocables of neighbouring islands, This. is 
quite natural, and bears some comparison with the languages of Piedmont aml 
the cantons of Switzerland, and other European countries, 

Tn conclusion allow me to add my hope that this slight sapnese of mine wil 
stimulate and help “others to publish their knowledge and aequi 
purpose of settling some useful compa: . and to arrive at a more satisiuctory 
conclusion, IT have cautiously abstained from putting forth any theory founded 
upon mere conjecture, or weak premises, and 1 earnestly solicit close and searching 
investigation from all available sources; and that the facts and evidences obtained 
may be placed before competent philologues and ethnologiste. 
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ATPPEN DLX. 
ComPAnATIVE VocanuLArny OF POLYNESLAN Worps. 


Of the Polynesian Dialects here mentioned it should be remembered that a 
larve number of natives of other islands, not noticed here, speak the same languages 
as these given under the names of Tahitian, Rarotongan and Samoan; for 
instance :— 

Tahitian is spoken by the peoples of the Society, Georgian, and Austral 
Groups, and also by the natives of the neighbouring isolated islands im the north, 

Rarotongan is the language of the people of the Hervey Group, or Cook's 
Islands, also of the widely-scattered atoll islands of Penrhyn, Manahiki, Raka-anga, 
Pukapuka, ete., with some slight differences, 

Sumoa, or Navigator's Islands; the refined language of Samoa is also the 
tongue of the people of the Ellice Islands and the Union Group, with some slight 
modifications and variations. 

Malayan is spoken throughout the Malayan Archipelago, with more or less 
purity, | have a listof some 700 Samoan words connected with Malayan roots, 
and bearing evidence that the Eastern Polynesians left the Malayan regions prior 
to the Arubian invasion and introduction of Arabic additions to the Malayan 
tongue, 
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1, Eaglisd 
2. Malayan 
3. Samoan 
4. Ningan 


woes] OPN on 
ot | Le ee 
5. Tongan =... La'a Fr 
6. Fijian ~ Singe - 
7. Hawaiian ...,La,Ra .. 
8. Marquemn . | A, Aommii.... 
9. Tahitian ...| Hu, Mahann 
10. Pauomotuan — Hana _ 
1L. Mangareran bee ea 
12. Rerotongan..... Raw. 
13. Maori — | Ka, Komaru 
14 Rotuman ...| Asta... 
15, Tokelauan .., Ta. as 
16, Motu on| Dine _ 
17. Malagasy... Misokndro! 


| 
+ Afon 


| isles 
al Mahina 
+ Wuls 


vo Bulan, Fasine .... Langit 


a a 


deer 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABELARY OF 


os:| HPT ee n= | Stee cere 


a es | 
wo|Tangi 2d tas 
wu) Tangi es | etal Ss... 
| Lomalangin. 1 Kalokilo ... 


..| Muhina, Malama..| Lani “ Hoki =... 


ow, Mahins, Meuma . 


wo) Maram 
..| Kavake 


..) Maina, Moruma ....) Rangi 
~ | Marama, Ahoroa...| Hangi 4. 





iit=+ 


ae 


Ali as 
ceo Ra'i co aaa 


Feta, Hota 
Peti's, Fetu 
) Rangi 4. 9 a Hetu _ 
| Etu.... pi 
Btu 4 








| Mahioa, Marama..... Hangi, Raki —| Wheto on 


«| Hula 
Hua 
w | Volann 





a4 


aren 


‘| Lonliva 


— tami ms | AR 
>| Guba _ 


Hefu fe 
Feta ea 


| Hisiu Fis 
nore Kintans —— 


= 





1, Kugtish 


es) | Dorkaezs .... 


= Malayan ir Tamarains, Trang | Galap, Elam 


&. Samoan 
4. Niuean 


«| Malamaloma 
| Ma‘ama ... 
...| Rarama 


5, Tongan 
6, Fijian 
7. Howsiian 


| Maoma, do 
-- Marumaruma 
10. Poumotuan .... Marskorako 
11. Mangarevon | Maram... 
13. Rarotongan ...| Mirama =... 
13. Maori ~. Ac, Marama 
li. Kotuman .... Taf... 

Ib. Tokelauan | Ao. «... 
16. Motu al Thari aia 
17. Malagnsy .— Hazarann .. 





ws! Poulinh 
sd Foull 


«| Boul 


is 


ier 


ihre 


«| Butobubo .. 


Pout Poalecla .<.) Vela. Vert = 


wees) eat a we} Cold Bee 





Dingn =. 
ov | Mafana  ... least Aa 
wes) Mafana, Vevela ... Mokojia ... 


| Ketakala ... | Lilien _ 


me Ka-pinns-on oF 


| 
a. VWevels ree 


' : Vea... —_ wal Ant on 
oo! Mahanaleus. al 


| Versvera ... .,.. Makariri, Anuann — 





sa | Hann, Vera zs 
| Verarers, Pulsha Anu ine 





| Bintang, Fatui 


‘O* is pronounced a0 a" in Madageewrs > 
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Pouysesias Woes. 





a 


1. Cloned 


pei 


2. Awan oay 


: e Ao = mn | Ua as 
4 Aho. «. 





. Papape 
25 op 
12. Tumurangi..., Vil .... 
14. Kapon, As Ui .... 
it. Aogu =| Usit.... 
15. Ao Vii... 
16, Ori, Daga- | Méedu 
17, Ruhone 





for which it has evidently been substituted. 


- ee 
a 


L hay. on” Night 


2, Ari, Aon pou | Milam, Bungi 


fRAop iw 8 «| Po... 
4. Aho... 
G. Aba. 1 
6. Sings Bong 
7. Ao, Laockow... Po o. 

Pls 


pa) OO sens 
Bo .. 


BORN as ak 
9, Ao, Maluns | Rui... 
10. Aku, Auinan §=- Kuki 
Wo Po... 
12, Ao .. .] Po .- 
13, Ao, Bs - Po a 
14, Ran , Pong 
16. Ao .... 
17. Andro 








et 


eo hb 


«| Ramarana .... 


m= | 











1 


domes 


ie 


= WARE: ca ww wt 


Lighfaing 


: Thueder .... 
-/Girh .. 
— | Felt 4. 


_| Faijijili, Mana 


| Kurnkuru ... 


| 
=| Hekili 


Cres. oa ve Hatiiti 8... 
Vira ao . Patiri, Haruru 


. Fatitiri .. 


Fire dt 


Api o 


ries a. ~ | Ain, Honus 
., Fenus, Henwe 
>| Henge a 
| Feo =... 


Neki, Korure 





aaah A‘ ome es =. aa | Enus = 


| Ahi, Honaku, Ka-| Whenua .. 
sds Rehi are we | Hanus «. 


aed | Ati Pes ahi 





| 


Afo.... — =. 
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...| Mounga. 
vo) Wloctii-vamnun, 

- Morus. 

- Mouna, 

aw) Maw'a. 

~- Mahwungn. 

.. Miinga, Mou, 

+ Maunga, 

. | Maungs, Moungs. 
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lL. EBaglisA |. Sloman, Bat re 
3. Malayun .. Batu ern af Basie 





3. S0m0m0 .!' Mo'a, Foto . Oneone 
ver ees _ ca —~ <r 
5. ‘Tommy —..... Maka wy oe QO en ee | Tahki, Molina i 


4. Ninian -.| fakes ie vou Oueune 


i, Fijien ~~ Vetu > = we iC cies Vaitui, Tuthi 
Ts Hawhiian sal Polialou Pare by One inn aaet 7 Eni. Lili ive 
) : r 
8. Marqueean ..| Kea re Oncone 24s 20 Tmt, Modnn ssi, sient WS = 


Q. Tabitinn | Of, Toman, Ome) py DEH, Tal, Mowe a) Vib Pape on 
10, Puumotunn | Konuo, Pukaketa..| Ngmere 0-0 ry Mode, eee Bom oe 
11, Mangurevan.... Poatu. .. «One, Qmeono —.,, 4) Matinee, Wal Pa 
12. Rarotongan.... | Toka, Fatu -, One wee em Ti, Moti bent nee Wi a 
13. Mauri o- Riana Tok, Pow Ovoph Molina Tai | Wai tu 


14 Rotuman 8 Hot 2 wa al Fanfan jw 0 owe )0C se Tari, Soah St ss, Wool, Ten, Ton... 
15. Tokelawan ~ Fety wee Cmemmewae) Meme a Vil - 

Moe Mee Mee Dever ee "1 Ruuu 
17. Malagusy an) Vato aes! Fake 3, es om Ranomasina, Risks —, Bano an 


ee .. | Sister a Gk 


$. Malayan ..| Inn, Mentun | Sudlara, Abang (eldest) { tale ap poem, Abang |) 

















13. Maori 1) Wace wahine, | 


pL 





8. Samonn —|"Tink =~ { Tanatgune (asters) | Romhafine (brothers). FAW Tak = 
4. Nivéan — —. | Matus-fifine {| ranges Goons Monisoct Gines) pki, Patuiki 
Btiagen) le tp Coe): cMehton (elears) |p beats a 
6 Fijian =| Tinh || umme Gules) ce cl Tumkas (cistershce, FEMME ow 
jn rapes pated Tree 
6 Mergen ouf Kale. {pec Getbon) | =] Tashan thee) attain 
0, Tahitian | Metun vahine 4) Zeese Crete on en) FAN atu 
40. Poursttinie | Mama bine | tides Gio) || Aili, Pupuneiti 
11, Mangurevan [Kui - {14 i eae) «| Ave Tao hes 
12, Rarotungan._| Metus rainé Sean neake opgyareci' sy Sede : Ariki ie us. 
14. Hotoman | Qihoni mi Ses pape (brothers) a Ealing 

15, Tokolenen | Matas: -|Teignne wy, Tuning eutns od ithe nag 
16. Moth} ium {| Tt Concer), Teds Geta =|} aa Loniatet 
7 Malngay | Bemy  -— —{) Aosta Goatar)<.) Rahavary (ater =) ani =) 
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POLYNESIAN WonkDs, 





on 


ne Liki- byes sme Bini Anok-lakilaki 


ol eiae 


..| Filine 


a. rari 


&. Tangsta .. Feline  «. 
6 Tamain . | Alewa + 
7. Kaiwka | Wahine 
B Enata | Vehine 
Of Tevote Valine 


10. Tangate  ... 
TL; Tanga v-| Ahine, Aine 
13. Tangata | Vuine 
13, Tangata. | Wahine — 
: 14. Lee .... | Honi, Hon... 
1b, ‘Tangata wa] Weaflo ies 
16. Taune, Tu- Hahine 


Poa J 


i 





17. Lehilahy | Vehivery -. 








ge 
haa Navef 225m 
~~ Pusat * 


lL. Belly 
2. Frut 


3. Maonara . Pute ats 
| &. Manava =| Pite pas 
5. Ngo «=. Bito 
6, Kete = 
7. Kaopu 2 Piko wll 
8 Opa. | Pito a 


vm» Pit 





Mahine, Morire .... 


Al Lee lili, Famenmes 
i i 





— 
E 





es | crit 


ee Father. 


| Say 





._ Tima a L waine 7 vy | Loma. r | 
“lpr “irae oe - | Malbua. | 
wow: | humm. = "a-hing ... wa} Timi. 

__[WWeone tungsna) «| Neosoalews | ‘fami a 

_.| Kami, Keika kano | Kaikama bine = ~.| Makus kane - : 
a) Maha. | _. a) Motun. | 

a Tomi iti, Tamarii.. | ‘Tami kine...) Metum tune. 


wd Tami wep wee} A 
Tamarou, Tamaiti 
a Tamil iti .. Hine, Kohine 
Lee honi .... 
ove) kino = 


al Kekrni, Haniulata 


Tumaing ... 


Pre 


eG a 





| Mero 


4 





| Sacavavy .— 











“a Breast 

| = 
= Fatafatn, Hula z | Lito “ 
| Hula aes + , 





_.. Nie 





Suthu ~- = Lings ~ Iqaqalo-ni-linga. . 
U uw ties ck = Manamanalima. 
oe ioe 


fee = 

.. Kouma, U, al Rims .. «=. Manomanen | 

a 

a _ Hima 
v aes Rings ss ws Matihac, 


ore 
rr 


Ser 


Fie) 


iis mere Pitray Pita - als | ie - 

4 Efe. + — | Fatfat, Sus __| Haophacp ... 4 Kakne. oe 

_ ie = ar = | pte 

16, Boks .. Udo oF «| Geme = futa-palapals =. Tmu-qugiqagi. 

17. kiko. : | Foitea jean) SRE a “Pastuatin om , Rantean-tanena, 
SS ee 





a 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF 





1, English. Foot n= Blood. Bom = Skies ie) 1504 
2. Malayan... Kaki 9 2.) Darah | Tudlang: 4 Rulib 
$. Samoan | Vae re A Toto Sees Gs, Cet a Pa‘u rn ee | 
oe : | a Toto a ul Hui. a. «| Kili pane, 
S.Tongon | Vow ww TO wae fee RM 


6. Fijian hes Yave Se ee at tet | 


j . | 
9. Siwweiion 1 Wawee. a. <a Deerieetec Ga ual@las 225 31 
8, Maryuesan .. Vaevae ... .... Toko ant! | Teiiie es DP ee 
9, Tahitian _ arne aw an) Toto hie gst ES, Pe ee ae Itai so 
10. Poumotuan... Vaevrac 0) Tiree Kegan ee) Kiri aes, oh 
11. Mangareran | Yarae i es | ho on . Tei ce tte | —:) 
Ta Rivebcneens RAR UE ee ett ee ene a” oven 
13, Maori ws Wee er a 3 Iwi. 9. | Hinko, kiri. =.) 
14 Rolumen | Afien =. --| Tod Ver |." Poms BON ee 

f 











16, Motu 4 Ae-palapaln “4 Rura ci’ Fh 
17. Malagasy 7 Tongotra .. a it = Taclana .... or Hoditra ..00 4) 











1, English “ Nowe sad x Moth .. «| Tomgee ... ww. Tools 
®. Malayan ...| Hidong «. + Mulub 4s 0 oe} Lida. +) Gigi 
d. Samoan «| Tw. 20 wes gut = S| Lenlfnive (Alclo) Nifo “a 








4. Ninéan «| Thu ee ee | = Nifu 7 
5. Tongan =... | Thu a. om Mego =... | Eelo =. Nifo er 
6. Fijian | thu ae — Ngum 1 «| Yume aa i Bati oe, ad 
7. Hawaiian ...| Thu nas ~~ | Waha oe ~ | Alelo ses of Niho babs FA 
8. Marqueean ...| Thu tt. | Valo Pe | Epo... ron | Nihe i <7] 
®, Tuhitian ..)| Thu o-oo Wel ee ht tes a 
10, $2420 The SNE en: I lw | Niho a... 
11. Mangareran | Thu ae oo Haha, Aba = ..,| Erero .|Nibo 
12. Rerotongan..)Puteiu 2 = Vea ow Ammo oo. _/ Nie 
13, Maori aN 2 «| Mangal, Wahe .. Arero =. =. Niho = 
16 Botuman .../Tea Nu Se 6” Er re 
15. Tokelanan .. = —_ ~ = 
16. Motu | Ude w= ‘wa| Cdn wie wee | Mid ws owe] Ei a 
| Vara as . | Lele 





17. Malaguay os Orons aces —e 
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PoLYNESIAN WorpDs. 
| 1. Head ah Hair a Roy ae | Rye a3 en) aT 
2, Képdila (hu- Rambat, bulu = Muka | Telings, 
4, Ulu. | Lauda. | Mata _, Talings. 
4 Ul. ~-;Lenunlu. ~~ | Telinga, 
6. Ulu ;Louln «. | .., Tel 
6 Ulu... «| Drac-ni-nla, sical 
Poo... | Hulu _t: 
8. Upoo »| Quohe, hug =o 
o. Upoo il Hurahuru— 
10. 7 Pan- | Huruhuru.... 
IL. Vpoto | Hura Uru... 
12. Upoko ...| Rau-uru ... 
13, Upoko ..| Huruhuru.. =») 
14. Filou Leva —- oe | 
15. _ = 
16. Qara oon) Hui aS: 
17, Loha aw «| Darehy 
lg tive uc |-Ceconinat sey ne] Brnedfree a om wl Tero, 
2 Pula ..| ior, Nir .... Sukun, Kuru Uhi - | = 
8. La'au oy Niu cs Lace | TOs ee . | Talo, 
4, Aksu 1 Min Mei aie oi ‘Tule, 
Oe | ee |: rm eb mec Taio, 
6. Kan... «| Niw sa Vio... —| Uri. | Dal, 
7. Raan, Laau | Niu i Mei, Uru ... | Ohi... > =. | alo. 
8, Kasu, Akau | Eehi ay | gw | Del sara!) ae Bua-vhi Tua. 
lo tes Hee Mie Om UN Taro. 
| 10, Hakeu / Niu —_ «| Sore . | Ohi... 7 Fakea-matictie. 
Ll. Rakau ee’ Niu Nohunohn... anil Thi... — | = 
12, Bakou «| Aura ee |) |i ee ss} mara 
13. Rakan Niu} : _ Uhi ... iis | Tarn, 
eee. af Bie ene fT Soe Ae ae 
15. Laken Nee oe. _ i? Se Talo. 
16, An .... a Miu, Naru) Cow i Ue, Maho . | Talo. 
| 17. aso i Vosnio, Mio - | Ont. ” | = 














| / | 
1, Haglish =| Sugar-coue “if Bouaun 


| y F 
2, Malay ... | Tubba, Tore lysing as zi 


8. Samoan =, Told AF «| Fal uth 
4. Sinéan a | To .. Bas | Fut ou 
SB. Tongen Tow. Ls | Hope be 


is Fijian aim | Sadoru —— =_ Vuni, Fate i 
7. Hewsiinn | Ko... «. | Mui Se 


4. Marqueean othe en wwe) Aft is 
a, tenniga. tele ee - Mela aw: 
10. Paumotuan ad To = ne v2: Meike ane 
ti, Mangarevas [Tou .. “os Miike 4. 
12. Rarotongan ... | Toe | | ee 
15. Maori nel | = i 
14 Rotuman .. Thou - «=. Per ed 
1h. Tokeluuan ee Ki 
16. Motu | Koby | as { Ht featly 
17. Malagnsy nm Kory wn | Akondro ..., 


eee = 











1. Baglish ~. | Raw we le | nee 
@. Malayan | Pink =... | Anakpinah 
8, Samoan ../"Aufanna —. 
4. Ningan Kaufann ... 
4 Tongan LA Kafana. a: 
6. Fijian i Daksi, Vuew 
7. Hawaiian... Pans — 
&. Marquesan — Pou Pass 
©. Tahitien | Fans iat 








10. Paumotuan... Poro-fana .... 
11. Mangarevan | Pan | 
12. Rarshongan Ane vet = 
18. Maori | Whane Pere. 
14, Rotuman ../ Loloki, Fan _ Fan aN 
16. Tokelausn § ... —_ | 

1f. Motu | Pera wwe lee | 

17, Malngnay w-| Teipiki | #onatelpiie 


i 


—_ 








' Many Melanesian words for “ house" are derived from 


Mare ss... 


Lelei ae 
| Name a 


| 
_— | 


== 


Tara, Soa... 


bes 


























1, Grent He 


2, Besnr nt 

$, Tele, Nui . | 
a Tehi, «-|T 
GB. Debi, 9 ut 

6. Levu... 


7. Kui, Loa q.. 
SNe 4. 
9, Rahi, Nui... 
10, Paneke =... Korereka —. 
Li. Tere, Nui... Nik .. 
12. Mita 9. 
12. Rai, Nui ... 


14 Te'u, Tete’ 


15. Tele uc, «| Hilt 


—_—— 


Sampan, | Gis, Palu,Tokam Tombak, 





rumah, Malayan Fari isa large house, court, or palace. 





Keehil, Kiiti-kiiti... 











a | Clud ates | Spear. 


| Ualongi . —| Tao. 

| Koko | Tron 

re | Alaa wee Ena 

wn Wau, Nal. .. Mato, 

lei wl The, Kno, Pals, 


| 
"| Almnit-toa ina —_— Pakeo. 


dds be 





ww Rung ee, Mahae, Tao, Niu. 

| Parangi .. .« Komore. 

| Lapa od - hore, 

..| Patn, Mere, Mere- Tao, Malia. 
mere | 

—| Omuseoi .... ee Sut, 


a a 


small), Kalera (wood), To. 


Gahi (stone) | 
ce a .. Lefona, 
ee — 





Tahito . + Fatata, 

.. | Vahito, Verurerd -.. | Fakaks, Faknii. 
_.|"thito ssn Tilt, Tras 

...| Homiriatu, Taito . ‘Vaitata 

_.| Tewhito, Auki 4. Tota, Tutals. 

| Kekel -. is Hoieloung. 

| Leva wee = os | Lt nl, 

| GuUnAnA | Kahilakahise. 





| Antiten, Hil - Aksiky. 


—————— 
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1, Buglish = ...| Distant... 
3, Malayan ..| Jiiih 
t, Samoan 3=— lk. Maman {. 





| 
4. Ninéan a. Mamas 


5, Tongan .. Mamag .... 
i. Fijian =~ | DOWh uss 
7. Hawniian 
&. Marquesan .. Memno 
‘, Tahitian ..| Te, atea .... 
10, Paumotusn — Maman, 
tainke 
11, Mangareran 
13. Maori 
14. Eotuman 


anne 





Piacente 


..| Alera 









— 


4 secanan taints 


Mac 


io Live 


=F 
| 


-- Ber-idop 





Ola... 
| toa 
~  Moui 
Bula 


a 





Ora... 
| Oran. 
| Ora... 


ia 





=a 





| Mamao, Tawhiti ...) Orn... 


+) Mauri 





15. Tokelauan ...' Mamaa..... 
16. Motu | Deandau .... 
17, Malagasy Tas ie 
lL, Raglich =...) To go arti 2-7 





wo) Pergi, Pai... 
| Alu, O (pl.) 
4 Fano, Haele, 
~ alt, OL) 
| Lake 
| Here, Hele aku 
8. Marquessn ... Ho's wns 
0. Tahitian . | Maeve atu... 
...| Haere alu... 
Ll. Mangareran | Ere... 
14. Rotuman 


2. Malayan 
3, Samoan 
4. Ninéan 
6. Tongan 
6, Fijian 

7. Hawaiian 


Tt 


— 


.| Aere oft .. 
| Haere atu... 
=| Lao 
15. Tokelau ....) Alu.  &. 

ee 


16. Mota 
\ 


_ bely 


en 


Come 


| Datang, O mai 
... | Sau,’ O mai (pl.) ... 
© Haele mai, O mai 


(pl) 


| Hou, Alo, O (pl.)... 
| Lako mai sort 


ee 


ow) Jk Th 


_. Here mai... 


6 
aii 


Per 


SF 


= 418 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF 


=| Ste... 
«| Minti 


=m 


.. | Oti, Mate .... 
vo) Mate ww 
Tsees 
Mate eee 
ws 


a ll 


.. Pohe, Mate 


) ss id 
| r 
ae Mate a 


Sine ee 


| Mate  .. 
amy Ft eee 
wa) Mate an 


eve) Sint cial 


1 a= es 


—  Eai 


Sos 
| Sinko 
"Ai 
4 nias Cs} 
| Kai. ome 
od 





Kans 


ree! 


Hove mai, Hole mai! At rhe 


soa | Kai, Kaikai 
“ | Amn we 
| Kai, Nguu.... 


| Bre mal, Sau moi | Kai... —_ 


me | Aere mai, Tor 
| 
.. Hnere mai .. 


ov.-| Ani 


Heli- | Avy, Aria .... 





ah Rai... 


—e 


beg Ngai —. 


—.| Hreathe 


oe 


| Pafongu .... 
+ | Aineye =... 
| Thengu ... 
~ | Hanu baie 
| Minera. 
ws Hufi te aho 


| AnaTe 








»} Al om 


| 


Bs al 


| Nafas, Bernafar .. 
| Miunara 





~ Manawa, Whakaha 


.., Huang 


a 


| Manars 1. 


=) Lage 


~ DrimE cas 
«| Minwn 


mn i oo 


| Lien pe 


«| Int, 

e-| Niu 

«| Inu, Un .. 
- Inu... _ 

a Inu... 

»-| Kami, Komo 

ont Ti. aes 
| Inu, Uno .... 


ner i Inu, Unu ts. 


~~! [nn Ar 





fi] 


1 The word to or of chiefs is very different, and varies 
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Poryyrsian Worns. : 
1, Bee ou. J Hear _ | Kaci — 
&. Lint, Amate | Dengar . «| Tau seme 





LE 
2. Doduk  .. 
a. Nafo ome 
4. Nofo = 
&. Nofo sims} 
Gtk 
7. Boho 

|B Noho ow 
9, Nobo, Parahi 
10. Noho, Tarau 
11. Noho 

12. No'o ats 


13, Nobo = 


15. Nofo 
16. Hetni 
17. Mipetraka ... 








| page eset Fanongonongo 


hare, Mandro .. 


a er EE TS 





Tuku 4 
a 
Tu'n is 
Tu'u a 
Hakaruke .. 
Atatoteko .... 


ercording to mnk, such as flo, wav, marin. 





woe} Lion, Ficia 


5. MM ruil a, Fanongo .... ) Do». 
waked | 

Fake... | Tomo —e 0 
3. Kite... =| Hokaono .. ..| Kite i 
P. Ite, Hio 4.) Fa'erd’o 2. | Ite 
10. Hipn -| Bongo. su} Kite 
cores Want Benen ces AHI we 
12. Akalu, Kite | Rongo - Kito oe 
13. Kite... Hongo .. «| Kite, Matan 
14. Tel, Rae Asfai - «| Ines oS 
15, Va'si Fakalongo ... Toa dons 
if: Haina wn) Kamonni .... ~»| Diba sl) 
17. Muhita — Mahalalw .... 


I Eawgh sn 
Si Ato, "Ata’ata 
ae 


i Kata, Katakatn 


a.) Drenire .... 
| Ala, Abeoks 
| Katy 


ice | EMR ne fer 
| Ente an 
| Kole —_ 
: : Kata bid 
| Kate wn 
...| Kaha Bi 
| Kato a 
—| Kiri ates 

Mibomehr.... 


New Sanizs, Vow 1, Nos. 1 asp? 


| Tortawa, Galak .... 
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| Weep kaa = Fear. 
Tangis =. «| Takut-nn. 

















| Tangi i 
=| Tanga ini 
«| Rant, 0, Ue 
ove] SoTL rn 
wef DB ae 


Tangi |... 
|) Tangi, Aue 


| Tongi os 
ae] Onno + 
ww.) Tangi 4 
a 


=a 





} 
! 
| 


Fefe, Mata’, 


| Matuku. 


| Manaraki, 


feet 


Hopo, Mata'n. 
Meta’o. 


| Matau. 


Mataku: 
Matake, Ete. 
| Mataku, Hopi, 


..| Mataku, Hopi, 


Fes, Mamoru. 


N 





1. English 
2. Malayan 
4, Samean 
4, Niuéan 


Gi, Fijan 
4, Marquesan 
9. Twhition 
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Fow (plural). 


Kemi 





Maton Outou. 


Mattel i, Mutaln. 
Mautalu _.... _— Moutolu. 


| Kemuden, Ten. 
(ukou. 


| Ketmami- .... Kemundrau 


Maktou § ... ~ 
.| Matou i Katou, 
Maton | Outen. 
Maton sity H | Kouton, 
Matou A = Kote. 
| Mutou : bins | Kotou. 


 Koutou, 
| Ou, hem, 


| Outoa, 





| Unui, 





| Seem, Bight... Wine | Lem, 

un| TOjuh . yond Sambilan ...| Sapilub. 

| Fitna | Valu ne Ve. | fefilo, Nga 
| Fite _. Valu <n] Hive seni] Hongofalu. 
.|Fim | Valu.) Hiv |. Ngoful, 

ca) Wht | Walu | Thiwa Tint, Ngavulu, 
.-| Hiku | Wala ..| [we —_,...| Umi, 
.! Itn, Fita ....| Vou au) Dv . | Onohu'u. 
_-| Hite . | Vion wel Dyes oe | Aer, 


| Hito | Vern, Mara | Sipe ~ Horihori, 


rig 
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[Since the foregoing paper was sent to the Institute, information has been 
received of the author’s death at Sydney, N.S.W.. The Rev, Samuel Ella was born 
in 1823 and was one-of the oldest missionaries of the London Missionary Society. 
He was accepted by the Society in 1847 and weut out as printer to Samoa. He 
remained there for fourteen years, and was ordained a full missionary in 1860. 
After two years’ atay in Sydney on account of ill-health, he went to Uvea, in the 
Loyalty Group, where he established a mission among the Melanesians of the 
island. He returned to Sydney in 1875 after eleven years’ labour, and died on 
February 12th of this year, He waa the translator of the New Testament into the 
Melanesian language of Ini, spoken on Uvea Island, and took great interest in all 
that concerned the Polynesian races. He had been President of the Australian 
Association for the Advancement of Science. To his kindness and courtesy the 
present writer owes much information on the languages of Southern Melanesia. — 
Ss. H. Ry 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEWS AND MISCELLANEA. 





i 


iteaders of the Journal are invited to communicate any new facta of eapictal interest 
which come under their notice. Short abstracts of, or ertracia from, letters will be 
published at the discretion of the Editor. Letters should be marked “ Miscellanea" and 
addressed to The Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, W. 


Nores on Tue Laxcvaces or toe Sovran Awynpamay Grovr or Tarnes, By M. V. Port- 
man. Calentia, 1898. 


Although not a professed philologist, Mr. Portman has made good use of his 
opportunity as the officer in charge of the Andamanese natives for some years to give 
linguistic studenta a clear and accurate account of the remarkable form of speech 
current in several closely related varieties amongst these aborigines, 

The present volume supplements and, where necessary, rectifies the extensive 
studies already made by Mr, E. H. Man and Colonel R. 0. Temple, some of the results 
of which have appeared in this Jowrnal. How important was the work done by these 
labourers im an obscore and particularly thorny field, appenra from the fact that 
Alr, Man was the first to give written form to the Andamanese language, under quite 
exceptional difficulties, duo to its astonishingly rich phonetic system, comprising no 
less than twenty-four distinct vowel and seventeen consonantal sounds. Mr. Man has 
also collected copious material for a grammar and a dictionary of over 6,000 words, 
which he has, jointly with Colonel Temple, arranged for publication. Such of these 
materinis ag are available for reference have been utilised, together with a great deal 
of fresh data, in the preparation of Mr. Portman’s book, which, under the modest title 
of Notes, forms a large octavo volume of nearly 600 pages, but with a peculiar arrange- 
ment and pagmation, the convenience of which is not obvious. Thus there are first 
of all eight chapters, which are consecutively paged up to p. 188, and deal somewhnt 
thoroughly with the peculiar features of the language, with special reference to the 
views of Mr. Man and Colonel Temple on this subject ; with the tribal divisions and 
sub-divisions of the natives; with the structure of the sentence illustrated by analytical 
notes and translations from the Gospel of Snint Matthew; with Andamanese myths, 
legends, songs, and folklore, these subjects being also illustrated with original texts, 
eopious explanatory notes, and even variants of the same legend in three or four 
different dialects. : 

Then follows another series of eight chapters, which are also consecutively paged 
up to p. 301, but are entirely devoted to an exceedingly valuable analysis of a com- 
parative vocabulary of about 2,900 words in English, and the five chief dialects of the 
South Andamanese group, This vocabulary, however, is separately paged from 1 up 
to 191, thus completing the volume, which with preface makes, as stated, nearly 600 
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pages altogether. Tf, therefore, a double pagination was needed, tt should ohvionsly 
have began with Chapter UX, and run on continnonaly with the vocabulary, with 
which Chapters 1X te XVI are exclusively connected, But the inconvenience is nob 
so great ns might bo sapposed, because English is the first of the six lexical colunms, 
and is fortunately arranged without break from A to Z, and not disposed m a number 
of exasperating sections—nouns, adjectives, verbs, ete., 16 is too often the case with 
such collections. [have in my possession 1 worn bulsey of an enstern language, i 1th 
which the words are ingeniously broken up into sixteen distinet groups, on some 
abstruse psychological principle which | have never yet been able to fathom. 

But where the material brought together is of such excellent quality, a somewhat 
defective arrangement may well be overlooked. How valuable to students of the 
evolution of language are the chapters ocenpied with the analysis of the VOORUINES 
one example will suffice to show. In the vocabulary the English preposition “ above” 
is rendered in the chief dialect (ényg lex, which in the analysis (p. 190) is explained to 
wean literally “in the roof," because “the Andamanese puts his property away by 
sticking it in the thatched roof of his hut." Thus the concrete expression “im the 
roof” has acquired a purely relational force, and from hundreds of such instances we 
see how true it is that all the familiar elements of speech muat have originally been 
notional terms. 

But the chief interest of this language, constituting it an order of speech, one 
might say, absolutely sui generis, lies in its twofold development of prefixed and post- 
fixed particles, thas combining within itself the essential characters of two distinet 
types of agglutination, as represented, for instance, in the Ural-Altaic postfix and the 
Bantu prefix systems. The result is an exuberance of relational elements, which, hike 
the tangled vegetation of tropical woodlands, actually interfere with each othor's 
grammatical functions. About the nature of the postfixes there is no difficulty, all 
agreeing that they are of the eame normal character as those of other postfixing groups, 
and differ from the typical Mongolo-Turki only in the total exclusion of voealic 
harmony, But so varied and subtle are the uses of the numorons prefixes, that 
opinions well may differ respecting their true eked Mr. Man aod Colonel 
Temple appear to regard them all as of one category—pronominal determinatives 
—wherens Mr. Portman plainly shows that their function 1s twofold, qualitative 
imaamuch a8 they modify the meaning of the roots and thus classify thom, and atrictly 
grammatical, either possessive pronouns or indicative of gender. But on thia 
point he speaks aomewhat doubtfully, remarking thot “it appears to me that one of 
the functions of the prefixes is to indicate gender, not in the sense of mals and female, 
but in the sense of classifying the Andamanese roota into genera or groups.” Then he 
aids: “ In order to modify tte meaning, » root may have two or even three prefixes, 
ong of which is probably 4 gender prefix. The system by which the roots are clagsified 
into genera is not known, and the opinions of individunl Andamanese on tho subject 
are only of value aa showing the mode of thought of the people” (p. 81), 

It is remarkable that, with all this wealth of formative particles, the numerals 
are limited, as in the Anstralian and many New Guinea languages, to one and tio, 
Three really means “one more”; four “some more,” and fice “all: and here their 
arithmetic may be said to stop altogether, In some groups, however, sx or Seven, or 
perhaps even ten, may be reached by the nid of the nose and fingers. First the nose 
i tapped with the littl: finger of either hand to score one, then with the next finger 
for Heo, and so on up to jive, each successive tap being accompanied with the word 
cake, “and this.” The process is then continued with the second hand, after which 
both hands are joined together to indicate 5 + 5, the score being clenched with the 
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word ardirn, ‘all’ But few get as far as this, and the process usually breaks down 
al sia or eepert. 

While indispensable to the student of language, Mr. Portman’s book will. also 
bw prized by the folk-lorist for the imens it gives of the Andamaneso myths and 
legends, Several variants are given, all st first hand, of the curious fire-legend, in 
which Piiluga, head of the native pantheon, plays a part singularly inconsistent with 
the idea of a Supreme Being current amongst lesa primitive peoples. 

A. H. Keane. 


BDeaMed 





Tie Dotwaxe axp Buriat Mounos rx Japan. By William Gowland, Esq,, F.5.A., ctc., 

Archaologia, vol. ly, pp. 499-824 (1897). 

Toe Douwaxs of Jaray any tite Boimpers. By W. Gowland, Assoc. R.S.M, 

F.C.8., F.S.A., Trans. and Proc. Japan Soctety, vol. iv, Part ITT (1899). 

In these two papers we have a clear and well-illustrated account of the Dolmens 
of Japan by Mr. Gowland, late of the Imperial Japanese Mint, While they have 
mach in common, they are by no means identical as regards either the letterpress or 
the illustrations, though alike in general treatment and conclusions. 

The author remarks that he uses the term “dolmen™ im its broad or generic 
aense to signify “a stone borial-chamber, generally of rude megalithic structure, 
larger than a cist, and whether covered by a mound or not." They are numerous in 
Japan, where he has “carefally examined 406 and made drawings of or measured 
140." Simple mounds preceded the dolmens, Burial in chambers hewn out af rock 
was also largely pructised by the early Japanese. But standing-stones, cithor single 
as monhirs" or in “avenues” or “ circles” have not been discovered in Japan. 

The simple burial mounds have been niostly destroyed either “by the hand of 
time or in reclaiming Jand for agriculture,” The remains found in them conmist 
generally of stone beads and ornaments with swords and arrowheads of bronze. No 
sione weapons or implements have (in Mr. Gowland’s experience) been found in these 
ancient burial mounds, tho evidence tending to show that the Japanese had passed 
out of the Stone Ages before thoy migrated from the mainland, and were, when in 
Japan, in the last stages of their Bronze Age. 

A map in the paper from Archeologia illustrates the distribution of Burial 
Mourids, Dolmena and Rock-Hewn Tombs in Japan. We learn that they occur 
chiefty “in the basins of the greater rivers, on the margins of the more important 
plains, and near the coasts of the inland and Japan Seas." From their distribotion 
the author thinks that during the dolmen-building period the extreme north-cast and 
some of the wilder tracta of the interior were still held by the Ainu aborigines: this 
view being confirmed by the increasing numbers of aborigival stone weapons found 
as we proceed towards the northern extremity of the island. The situations in which 
dolmens are usually found are “the lower flanks of a mountain range, and the crests 
and slopes of the lower hills and upland tracts which bound the plains; sites com- 
manding extensive views being preferred. 

Tho author divides the Japanese dolmens into “four great typical classes 
necording to the general form or plan of their interiors, beginning with the most 
simple and ending with the most highly differentiated structures.” Ho then gives 
accounts, illustrated by plans, sections, ete., of examples of these classes and of the 
weapons, ornaments, otec., discovered in them. No well or even moderstely preserved 
skeleton (he says) has yet been found in any dolmen, owing to the damp atmosphere 
and free infiltration of water; and this is true even of those in which there is a 


sarcophagus. 
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As to the period to which thoy belong, he remarks that “the dolmens are 
certainly all of the Iron Age.” No bronze swords have ever been found in them, 
though bronze arrow heads associated with iron swords are said to occur occasionally. 
And as iron was known in China og early as the year 1000 n.c., and'ns there was 
commuanication between China and Japan at least as early as the 265 #.0., Mr. 
Gowland thinks the beginning of the Iron Age in Japan may date from about the last- 
named year; and that shortly after dolmens began to be built. And he states that 
the total abolition of burial in dolmens was decreed by the Emperor Momma ( 697-707 
4.0.) and cremation introduced about the same time. 

There is no evidence that the dolmen builders had any metallic cneresey, and no 
indication that they possessed a knowledge of writing. As to their religious belief -— 

“The arms and armour, the ornaments, and the vessels for food and drink, show 
conclusively that there was a belief in a future state of existence for the dead, not 
widely different from that they had left behind, and in which they required all those 
things which they had been accustomed to use in their life on this side of the tomb. 
The sacrifice of retainers and the subsequent substitution for them of terra-cottn 
images also hears ont this view." 

T.. V..H. 


Ermmo.oor, in two parts, By A. H. Keane, FR.G.S., 2nd edition, Cambridge, 1596. 
“Man, Post and Present.” By the same author. Cambridge, 1899. 

In these two volumes, the work of Professor Keane, we have at last a compre- 
hensive treatise on the Science of Man, which may safely be placed in the hands of 
English students of Anthropology. The existing English literature of the aubject 
includes pre-Darwiniin books, such o3 those by Dr. Prichard, Messrs. Nott und 
Gliddon, and Dr. Latham: Sinoe then English scholars, such os Professors Huxley, 
Tylor, and Boyd Dawkins, Mr. Darwin, Sir John Evans, Sir Johu Lubbock, and many 
wrilars in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, have made important contri- 
butions to the knowledge and evolution of Early Man. But while continental writers 
have provided many valoable works of » comprehensive character, the English student 
has hitherto possessed no standard treatise of the subject ns a whole, except the 
Anthropology of Dr. Tylor and Dr. Brinton's Races and Peoples, both admirable works, 
but of a less comprehensive rage than Professor Keane's Manuals. 

The new Cambridge Geographical Series thus supplies an obvious want. The 
author is one of the most learned members of the modern Engliah Anthropological 
school. His range of reading in tho highways and byways of Ethnological literature 
is immense; his manualg are brightly written, well arranged and excellently 
ilinstrated. 

The treatise on Ethnology consista of two parte—the first denling with those 
fundamental problems which affect the human family as in whole; the second discuss- 
ing the several main branches‘of Mankind. In“ Man, Past and Present,” the range 
ia wider and the anthor discusses in dotail the origin and inter-relations of the main 
groups of the Hominide, ond attempts to bridge the golf between the past and 
present of the Haman Hace. 

lt is, of course, impossible to review in detail the vast amount of information thus 
brought to bear upon the physical and paychical development of Man. Mr. Keane is 
niturally a follower of the evolationary school; he dismisscx the theory of « special 
crestion and concludes that man las been devdloped from a Pliocene ancestor. He is 

not “descended from the gorilln, the chimpanzees, or some other member of the 
Simiiadm, his nearest congeners: but his ascent is referred to some long extinet 
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generalised form, from which the other branches alo sprung along independent lines. 
Specially deserving of study in the treatise on ethnology are his views on the 
evolution of neolithic mogalithic architecture, the relations of raco to language, the 
ethnological problems of Australia and Tasmania, the Stone Age and the local 
independent evolution of culture in America. 

In “ Man, Past and Present" the reader will specially direct his attention to the: 
admirable discussion of the inter-relation of the Caucasic peoples along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, the distribution of the Mongoloid races and the ethnological 
problems of India—the relations of the Aryan and Dravidian culture and the origin of 
the modern Rajputs and Jats. Some attention is also devoted to the coincidence of 
the folklore and mythology of distant races, in regard to which he strongly advocates 
the view that where actual contact and outward influences are excluded by considera- 
tions of time and space, this identity is a proof of the common payehic nature of Man, 
The question which he raises of the dependence of early taboos on the regulation of 
the food supply deserves more detailed treatment than the author is able to bestow 
upon it. On the great marriage question he discards all theories based upon pro- 
miscuity and so-called “Communal Marriage.” Unfortunately, the great work of 
Mesers, Spencer and Gillen on The Native Tribes of Central Australia waa published 
after the completion of these books, We may expect to find the important resulte 
arrived at by these writers in connection with marringe and Totemism utilised in a 
future edition. 

Professor Keane will add to the obligations of English readers by the publica- 
tion of his Ethnographical Atlas, of which we are glad to welcome the announcement. 
Meanwhile he has completed a work which will be of the greatest value to students, 
and which should be in the hands of the many explorers in the ranks of the navy, 
army, and civil services engaged in the administration of our Indian and Colonial 

The science of Ethnology abounds in problems which have been the battle-groand 
of various schools. It would be too much to expect that all experts on the multitu- 
dinous questions with which he deala will agree in Professor Keane's conclusions. 
But the writer of «a text-book must have the courage of his own convictions, and if 
such a manual is to be of any real value, it must express definite views, while a 
completu statement of opposing theories ia out of the question. At any rate, the 
suthor has everywhere, by his copious references to the best authorities, made it 
possible for any reader to test the evidence for himself. | 

W. Crooxe, 


== 


Der Pewetos pes Hasso, Von Dr. Karl Emil Uling, Separately printed from the 
Programm des Wettiner Gymnasinoms, Dresden, 1899, No. 566. (Printed by the 
Rammingscho Buckdruckerei.) Svo. pp. 49. 

This is a learned and compendious discussion of the principal questions raised by 
the Periplus. It includes separate sections on the Date of Hanno, which Dr, Iling 
places (against Meltzer) between 450 n.c. and 287 n.c., but finds no valid evidence by 
which to define more closely; on the Pillars of Hercules, which (agninst C, T. 
Fischer) he regards as the well-known geographical promontories, not the votive 
columns at Gades; on the length of the Day's Jonrney in the Peripiue, which he 
regards with Vivien de St. Martin as very inferior in value to the topographical 
indications; on the Voyage of Coloniaation, in which le sums Up the results of modern 
geographical and ethnological research bearing on the places und tribes mentioned ag 
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far ae Kerne; on the Voyage of Discovery beyond Kerne, whore he takes the Geo 
Syyno for the modern Mongo ma Loba (“ Mountain of the Gods"), the highest peak 
of the Cameroons, and the Nevew «per for the neighbourhood of Corisco Bay; anal 
finwlly on the “ Gorillas," whom be regards with some probability, not a4 apes, but as 
members of a hairy pygmy race of men, taking xpyavofaras = “good climbers” 
like the Pygmies seen by Emin Pasha; and proposing the very ingenious emendation 
wrepoiv faevonevor, “defending themselves with feathered arrows” (as the pygmies 
actually do), in placo of the meaningless jperpfow of the MS., or the pointless 
correction stzpo which is found in most of the editions of the Periphes. 
ad. Li, M. 


Binp Gonos, By Charles do Kay, London: Allenson, 1898, 

This is an attempt to prove that much of the mythology of Enrope and elsewhere 
is based on the eult of birds, The author has collected « considerable amount of 
curious information, bat he gives no references to his authorities, and his conclusions 
are not likely to meet secoptance by sober students of mythology. 

W. Croone. 


Arrnorrry ayy Anenmovogy, Sacnep and Puoranr. Essays on the Relation of 
Monuments to Biblical and Olsesical Literature, by §&. EH. Driver, D.D., 
E. A. Gardnor, M.A., F. L. L. Griffith, M.A., F. Haverfield, M.A, A.C. Henilinn, 
M.A., D. G. Hogarth, M.A. Edited by D. G. Hogarth, London: Murray, 1899. 
sro. pp. xvi, 440. 


This useful volume is an attempt to express in a small compass the changes which 
have been necessitated in our view of the historical authority of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin literature by the exploration and excavation of Classcal and Biblical lands and 
sites. The editor, who is wel] known as a “ Wandering Scholar m the Levant,” and as 
the Director of the British School of Archwology in Athens, introduces the question 
by a short discussion of the scope of archeology, and of the lines along which 
archeological evidence hna proved, and may atill be expected to prove, a valuable 
touchstone and corrective of literary tradition. 

The essays which follow mre by different hands. Professor Driver treats of 
Hebrew Authority in Part I, dealing first with the subject matter of the Pentatench, 
and then with the history of the Jewish Kingdom and of the Exile; to this are 
appended « very full collection of parallels to Biblical phrnses and customs derived 
from epigraphic and other sources, and » most judicious estimate of the present 
position of Old Testament criticism, with special reference to the so-called “ conflict " 
between the archwological and linguistic schools, of which eo much has been made by 
the opponents of any sort of criticism at all. Professor Driver has little difficulty in 
making his contention clear that the alleged cases of divergence are based on 
inisapprehension or misrepresentation of the conclusions either of the archwologists, or 
af the philologista, or, quite frequently, of both, 

In Part I, Christian Authority, or the value, as history, of the documenta of the 
New Testament, is examined by Rev, A. C. Headlam in the same cautious and 
thorongh-going manner, The principal subjects of disenssion are, naturally, frat the 
resnite of the recent discoveries of early papyrus documents in Kgypt—amall enough it 
is trac, but most suggestive, and, for the circumstances of the first age of Christianity, 
most instructive; next, the conclusions which may be drawn from the Christian or 
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quast-Christian inseriptions—mestly epitaphs—discovered in ecortain districts of 
Phrygia by Professor W. M. Ramsay and other travellers; and thirdly, the revised 
interpretation which the first really thorough examination of the Catacombe, or the 
firat systematic collation of the multitude of inseriptions in them, has permitted, of 
the half legendary history of the beginnings of the Christion Church in Romo, 

Part I, interpolated os it wore between the Old and the New Testament, but 
chronologically in its proper position with regard to both of them, suma up the present 
state of profane" archwology in its bearings wpon the literature and history of 
Greece and Rome, This part naturally covers & wider and loss homogeneous field, and 
suffers the more, in that the main positions were here for the most part much earlier 
won, 50 that the recent contributions to our knowledge have been much more of the 
nature of detailed corroboration or correction than in regard to the history of the 
Jewish action or of the Christian Church. 

The section entitled “Egypt and Assyria’ ia little more than oa detailed 
eriticiam of the writings of Herodotus in tho light of modern research. Mr. Griffith 
is admirably qualified by his close study of the Egyptian ond Assyrian versions of the 
events, personages, and customs which are in question, to produce a thorough and most 
compendionus commentary on all the passages where Herodotus is definitely wrong, or 
where his testimony has been called in question. But we think that be has prejudiced 
: his own case by insisting too exclusively on this side of tho matter, and by following 

too closely the method once popularised by Professor Sayce of assuming Herodotus to 
be wilfally wrong, excopt when he can be proved to be accidentally right. No one 
now-a-days goes to Herodotus, as many still do go to “Homer™ or to “Moses” for 
first hand information about early Egypt or the order of natural phenomena. But 
from the educational point of view, which is now all-important, Herodotus, like some 
other ancient anthorities, is in the best sense “ written for our Jearning™; and itis aw 
nscless—and as easy—to pour ridicule on the * Father of History” for bad seology-or 
ignorance of hicroglyphica, as to attack the “Father of Science” on the ground of 
alchemy or misrepresentations of Aristowle in the Novum Organwm. Students won't 
get any good out of a writer who is always being held up to them as an inaccurate 
ignoramus and plagiarist; but they will go far ont of their way to make the best-of 
him if they are jeft to discover that he was doing his best, and in fact better than the 
best of hia age, It is after all to Herodotus himself in the long run that Mr, Griffith 
owes the discovery of the difference between hearsay and eyewitness—between 
Authority, in fact, and Arohmology. 

Mr. Hogarth's own article on pre-historic Greece gives'a fair, though not very fall 
account of the extraordinary advances which the Inst few years have acen in our 
knowledge of that part of the Mediterranean in which Aryan—and through it 
Eoropean—civilisation took its rise, But hia eclectic attitude is not always quite 
definite or clear—that perhaps is still really ont of the question—and he has suffered 
somewhat from his attempt to popularise, without the help of illustrations, a rather 
complex group of hypotheses in which almost every step depends upon the comparison 
of artistic styles. Professor Ernest Gardner has had on easy task, in summarising the 
principal excavations of the last twenty years on the greater sitea of Greek antiquity, 
and has illustrated, as fully as his limits permit, the enormous change which hos come 
over the whole cycle of Greek classical studies as the result of them, 

Finally Mr, Haverfield's sketch of Italian archeology is slighter and more 
superticial than we should have expected from so learned an authority. True, the 
whole subject is less advanced, and haa hitherto proved less fertile in brilliant and 
unexpected discoveries than the exploration of Greeoe; while the most valuable results 
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from Roman history have been gained for the most part by a minute classification of 
epigraphio formulse, which does not lend itself to popular treatment; but we would 
uladly have had more—even if it was only of “ private interpretation "—on the eternal 
problem of the validity, actual or symbolic—of the “authority "preserved to ns by 
Livy and Polybius, which deal with the beginnings of the Eternal City, and its 
pecaliarly complex civilization. But thia and other omissions elsewhere which were 
perhaps necessary if the book wasto be kept within the limits of a single volume, 
might well be amended, if in a second edition, which will doubtless be required before 





long, “Sacred” and “Profane” Authority be accommodated with separate 
covers—and with a less egregions title. a 





Tur Krxopom or tus Bancoret, Urran ZaMprsis. By Alfred Bertrand. Translated 
by A.D. Miall. London: Fisher Unwin, 1899. 


The author gives us in the form of o diary an acconnt of an adventurous 
exploration of a little known region in Africa. The map and illustrations are 
admirable, and the book contains here and there interesting notes on ethnology. 
The appendix, in particular, which Gontains a summary of the sociology and 
customs of the Barotai, deserves attention, 

W,. Crooxe. 


Tae Racns or Evrore. By William Z, Ripley, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. Acvompanied by a Sapplementary Bibliography of the Anthropology 
and Ethnology of Europe, published by the Public Library of the City of 
This is a magnificent contribution to the ethnology’of Europe, and it is no 

exnggeration to say that its effect upon all aciences dealing with the race problema 

ot Europe will be epoch-making. Professor Ripley has with indefatignble Inhour 
collected all available statistica of the physical characteristics of the races of Europe, 
and few will have an adequate idea of how much accurate work hos been done by the 
anthropologists of Europe till they read this volume. But not only has the raw 
material been collected, it has been thoroughly analysed in the light of the Intest 
views of anthropology; and the whole subject bas been expounded in a lncid ond 
picturesque style which will make it equally delightful reading to the general reader 
and the professional anthropologist. The maps sre a special feature of this work. 

The geographical distribution of cephalic Indices, pigmentation, stature and other 

ethnical criteria are shown for every country in Europe whenever statistics are 

available, and the relation of these criteria to the physical geography of the country 
ia fully developed and expounded im the text. A wery lnrge number of typical 
portraits of the various races is also given. 

Professor Ripley adopta the views of the modern school of anthropologista, who 
tind among the peoples of Kurope three principal race types, namely, the tall blond, 
dolichocephalic Teutonic race in the north; the dark, dolichocephalic Iberian or 
Mediterranean race in the south; and the brown, brachycephalic Alpine race in 
middle Kurope. He also favours the view that the Teutonic type may be a variety 
of the Mediterranean, which has acquired its special characteristics by the long 
continued action of climate and selection, These views at present hold the field 
among European anthropologists, but, as Ripley himself poinis, there are many 
abnormal racial phenomena in Europe which this theory altogether fails te account 
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for. For example, the tall dark populations of the Balkan States and the tall dark 
people of the western highlands of Seotland represent combinations of physical 
characteristics which agree with neither of the three leading types of the orthodox 
school of anthropologists, That the study of such apparent nnomalies will, in the 
near future, probably lead to a modification of the present views, is nlrendy indicated 
by the remurkable work of Deniker. | 

After dealing with Europe in general, Ripley devotes separate chapters to France 
and Belgium, the Basques, the Teutonic race, the Mediterranean race, the Alpine ralee, 
the British Isles, Russia and the Slavs, the Jews and Semites, Eastern Europe, and 
Western Asia. It is surprising how many cherished beliefs are demolished by no 
peruail of these chapters, For instance, many even who are aw fart in the latest 
ethnological literature, will be surprised to learn that the Basques sre not » pure 
representative of the Therian race, but a mixture of a broad and a long headed race ; 
that the true Finna are by race allied to the blond dolichocephalic Teaton and not 
to the dark brachycephalic Lapp; that the Turk is not Mongolian ; and that no such 
typo as the Homo Caweasicus exists in the region from which Blomenbach derived this 
name for the typical European, 

The data collected by Professor Ripley bear every mark of careful ascertainment, 
and I believe that the utmost reliance can be placed on their acouracy, Ido not 
share, however, his faith in the cephalic index as a test of race. He himself confesses 
that it faila in the British Isles, where the greatest uniformity prevails as to cephalio 
index, alongside of the greatest diversity of pigmentation, Bons, Macalister and other 
leading anthropologists have recently expressed disbelief in the cephalic index aa the 
characteristic function of hond measurements, There can be no doubt that the faith 
én this ratio has often been the cause of the failure to publish the absolute measure- 
menta of the head. Livi's magnificent volume on military anthropometry, for instance, 
does not contain any absolute dimensions of the head—only cephalic indices. If the 
cephalic index should be diseredited by future investigation, the value of such work 
as Livi's will be greatly vitinted. 

Ripley concludes bis work with chapters on Huropean origins, social problems, 
and acclimatization, The last chapter should be of great interest to o colonizing 
peaple like ourselves. The effect of change of environment on different races is fully 
discussed and some remarkuble points brought out which have an important bearing 
on the fature struggle of races for the possession of the earth. 

The bibliography drawn up by Professor Ripley appears to be most exhaustive, 
and will be invaluable to students of European ethnology. His system of references 
to this, in his greater work by means of dates, is Ingenious, and when once understood, 
very useful. ! J. G. 


Tae Cour or Orns. An Essay in the Ancient Religion of the North. 
By H. M. Chadwick. London: C. J. Clay and Sona, 1899, 

The controversy aroused by Professor Bugge and other scholars, who think with 
him on the origin of many of the northern myths, shows: no sign of abntement. 
Mr. Chadwick’s contribution is on attempt to answer three questions: L. What were 
the characteristics of the cult of Odin in the north? 2. Is it approximately 
identical with that of the ancient (continental) Germans, or has it undergone 
substantial modifications in the north? 3S. When was the cult introduced into the 
north F 

lt will be seen that his main theme is rather the worship than the myths of 
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Odin; but the interdependence of myth and ritual is now so completely retognised 
thutit is no longer possible to disenss the one apart from the other, 

The book is divided imto three chapters, the firat of which discosses the enlt 
chiefly as revealed in sacrifice. In connection with this, the anthor examines the 
famous passage in the Hécamd! wpon which Professor Bagge so much relies. This 
was dealt with, but not in a very satisfactory manner, two or three years ago by 
Mr, Eirikr Magnisson in his paper on “ Odin’s Horse, Yggdrasill,” read before the 
Cathbridge Philologieal Society. Mr. Chadwick rightly holds that the strophea 138 
ani 139 refloct primarily the sacrificial rite, He challenges, however, the assumption 
hy Bugge and Golther that the sacrifice imputed to Odin was a self-sacrifice. Odin, 
he holds, is both the person sacrificed and the person to whom the sacrifice is. offered, 
but there is no indication that the sacrifice was a self-sacrifice, and if not, the inference 
of Christian mfinence is unwarranted, 

The tracea of the cult of Odin on the Continent and in Britain are few; but I 
think Mr. Chadwick is right thet (at least on the Continent) both sacrificial and 
funeral rites are to be found which can best be explained by reference to Odin- 
worship, Perhaps this may alao apply to certain practices in warfare. Some of the 
references to England, however, seem more doubtful. The entry in the Saxon 
Chronicle, for instance, of the capture of Anderida, which relates that “all who dwelt 
therein were Alanghtered Le ia & very aandy foundation for an inference that the 
conquered had been devoled by Elle and Cissa, the conquerors, to Woden. The 
explanation of Coifi’s desecration of the heathen temple by casting hia spear into it, aw 
recorded by Bede, is questionable too. 

The problem of the date of introduction of the eult into Scandinavia is one of 
considerable difficulty, Having regard to the funeral rites ascribed in the Ynglings 
Saga to Odin, Mr. Chadwick conjectures that cremation was an integral part of the 
cult, Now, cremation, it appears, was introduced into the north shortly before the 
end of the Bronze Age. This is placed by Montelios about s.c. 500. But Odin- 
worship was essentially that of s warlike peaple. Tacitns’s account of the Swedes (if 
they are to be identified, as seems probnble, with the Suiones) presents them as an 
essentially peaceful nation, The cult of Odin, therefore, cannot have been known to 
then siete about 50 a.p., the approximate date of the historian's information, If, 
then, cremation were an essential part of the Odinto rites, Montelins’s chronology 
must be challenged os placing the end of the Bronze Age too far back. This 
Mr. Chadwick proceeds to do, and comes to the conclusion that the Iron Age propor 
had net begun in Sweden before the third century a.D., and that the oult of Odin can 
hardly have been introduced into Sweden later than the end of the first century. He 
holds that the cult-was a foreign one, but whence introdoced he does not suggest 
From the fact thet Odin is described o# essentiolly a god of the nobility, it hala 
appear that his worship waa that of a conquering caste,—Thor being the god (or one of 
the gods) of the people who were subdued. If these conclusions be correct, there is no 
room for the supposition that the principal myths relating to Odin have been 
seriously influenced by Christianity. 

The northern mythology and worship seem to have been an amalgam of many 
creeds. The problems they raise are numerous and important. Mr, Chadwick has in 
this little book only dealt with «a few of them : but, short as his monograph is, it ib A 
real contribution to our knowledge of a subject full of interest for scientific onquirers 
into the history of Religion, as well a= for those whose special business is with the 
history of the civilization and religion of the north, 





E. Siovey Harvuawn, 
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Tur Neonrros. By A.B. Meyer, M.D. Dresden: Stengel and Co., 1899. 

‘This is a translation by Miss C. 8. Fox of two chapters from the author's work 
on the Negritos of the Philippine Islunds, It is a review of the chicf authorities on 
the existence of the Negrito race in the Philippine Islands, Borneo, Jaya, Sumatra, 
the Andamans and Nicobar, India and Australia, and New Guinea. The general 
reault is to-show that the existing evidence is incomplete and unsatisfactory, and 
that mach farther inquiry is needed before the question of the ethnology of this 
part of the world can be finally settled. 

W. Croons. 


Ture Towers of Mur mw Aswer. An account of the excayntions of the temple and 
of the religious representations and objecta found therein os illustrating the 
history of Egypt and the main religions ideas of the Egyptians. By Misa- 
Margaret Benson and Miss Janet Gourlay. London: John Murray, 1599. 
This is the result of three years’ diggings in the Temple of Mut, near Karnak, 

undertaken by these two enterprising and energetic ladies, who may be said to be 

the first women who have had permission granted them by the Egyptian Government 
to make excavations on any site in Egypt, for which they are deserving of all praise 
ns they appear to have condacted it very carefully. 

In the course of the work they discovered some highly interesting statues and 
monuments, many very fragmentary. The most notable are those of Sen-Mut, the 
architect of the Temple of Dir el Bahari, favourite and Chief Steward of the cele- 
brated Queen Hatshepsut of the XVUOIth Dynasty; the statue of Mentu-em-hnt, 
and the remarkable heads of the woman of the Suitic period and the soci llod 
Philistine. 

The book is highly interesting and well got wp, illostrated with photographs and 
plans. It ia decidedly worth rending, although the shortness of the actual description 
of excavations is somewhat disappointing, The work contains several chapters upon 
the religion and history of Egypt during the period the Temple of Mut was flourishing, 
and is supplemented by a chapter by Mr. Percy Newberry, describing and translating 
the inseriptions from the monuments discovered. 

| F.G. H, P. 


a 


Tae Pautterme Isuaxps; a political, geographical, ethnographical, social and com- 
mercial history of the Philippine Archipelago ond its political dependencies, 
embracing the whole period of Spanish Rule. By John Foreman, F.R.G.S. 
2nd Edition. London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co,, 1899. 

This is a moat elaborate account of a portion of the world which recent events 
render particularly interesting. 1t is well ilnstrated and supplied with an excellent 
map. It will long remain the standard account of the Spanish Dependencies in 
Eastern Asin, Mr. Foreman’s account of the native races is disappointing, and in 
particular be has done little to throw light on the Negrito peoples. 

W. Croors, 

Asoo toe Wito Noon. By Dr. W. A. Elmslie. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant 

Anderson and Ferrier, 1509. 

This book serves a double purpose; it gives an account of the founding of several 
stations of the Livingstonin Mission in the northern part of British Central Africa, 
and at the same time briefly describes the natives themselves, their customa and 
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beliefs. The book is the more valuable from the length of time the author has 
worked in the district. Among the sections of greatest interest to the anthropologist 
is perhaps the history of the Ngoni pieced together from varions native narratives. 
The author traces the reflux wave of the Zolu-Xosa gronp of Ahantu from the borders 
of Natal. Driven before the yictorions arms of Chaka they retired northward in 
several streams at short interyals of time, and founded warlike communities on the 
Ynlu model, such as the Matabele in Mashonaland, the Ngoni to the west, and the 
Magwanewara to the east of Lake Nyasa and the Watata, who reached as far as the 
Victoria Nyonza. 

A fuller acconnt than had previously been published in popular form is given 
of the native war dances, the itshaniet or medicine men, and the poison ordeal by 
drinking muare. It isto be hoped Dr. Elmslie will at some other time supply a fnller 
record of Ngoni customs, beliefs, and medical practice than was practicable in the 
limita of this book. 





B.C,8. 





Voounctany Or Tax GUALLUMA TRIBE INHARITINO THE PLAINS DETWEEN THE YOLE AND 
Forrescun Rivers; Norra-Weer Avernatta. 


The following vocabulary, prepared by Mr. Ki. Clement, of an Anstralian tribo 
hardly if at all known from a philological point of view, is interesting. It may be 
hoped that before this language becomes extinct, the roles of inflexions and syntax, 
hardly touched on in the present paper, will be worked ont.. In the meantime it 1s to 
be noticed that words related to these of other Australian tribes at vast distances are 
to be found in the present yoeabulary, connecting the Gualluma with other members 
of the Australian family of languages. 


E, B. Tyr10e. 

Numernls -— 

1, Cénjévid (“j" is pronounced as in English “ jam"). 

2 Cadarrit (“a" pronounced as in.“ America”). 

8, Bargd (“u" pronounced as in “ fall”), 

4, Qudearra-cwlarra. 

h, Cudarra-cndarra-cunjerie. 

6, Manat (plenty) or Marri (plenty). 

i, 

S, atone or Marru (*u" pronounced os “oo” in “ cool "). 

%, ete, 


On the Upper Sherlock River I frequently heard 4urgo-burgo for 6, but not 
elsewhere. 


Comparison :— 
The comparison is formed by placing mahma, more, before the adjective as : 
wba, good. 


mahma inabe, better. 
ciagérd, high (“g" pronounced as in English “ gate"), 


mithma cungera, higher, 
There is no superlitive. 
Genders, none. 


Cases, none, 
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noidyu, I, me, my (“ai'’ pronouneed as “ai” 
aa in English * you”). 
naidys walgat, I go (present). 
nnidyn billdlyd walgai, 1 went (perfect). 
( ve" in ballalye is pronounced as “ju in the German “ judus,” only ahorter,) 
naidyw munti walgait fatacca, 1 shall go to-morrow (future). 
naidyn munti buceunds, Lam hungry, 
IT true hungry. 
(“i" in munti and buccundi pronounced as “7" in English “knit.”) 
noidyu Lallalye buccundi, I was hungry. 
naidyu coboya awérdgd, 
my sonorboy ill. 
( ya" in coboya ia pronounced as the German * jer," only shorter.) 
naidyu coboya ballalye werego. 
my boy before ill. 
Baiacca Willinlung walgei fakelgo maiacea, Willinbung is going to got married. 
fem. name 
to-morrow Willinbang go get man. 


in English “nisle,” “yu” pronounced 


There are no words for greetings. Distances are reckoned by pointing to sun or 


efimbai, hot. mats, cold. 
mahma eumbai, summer, wahma mii, winter." 
njimia, you. naligoru, we, all. 


faili, tongue (the final “i” pronounced as “1” in “ kmit”’). 
wula, nose (“u" as “a” in “ full"). 

hala, head, murra, finger. 
hai, arm (“ai pronounced as “ai” in “ aisle”). 

yendi, forelyead. 

tra, tooth (“oe ' pronounced as “ e" in “ debt“). 

weira, leg (*t" pronounced hike “ee” in English "we '’), 
mambru, knee (“a" pronounced like “oo” in soon). 


bulewake, thigh. kornka, enr. 
lola, eye. iijart, eyelashes, 
perela, shoulder. wali, neck. 


karaki, collarbone. 

king, foot (the “i" pronounced like ee" in ‘* feet"). 

noruka, ankle (“nu pronounced as the “oo” in English “ tool"), 
eatrka, fingernail (“car pronounced like “ ear" in English). 


codarra, Vern, murra, blood. 

cohoya, boy. muirga, girl. 

kjandi, cough. nina, Java sparrow, 

Labd, water. Latama bib, still or standing water. 
wimbai iba, running water. manga or marru, plenty. 

cobadja, little, murriond, quick. 

murracarra, quick, nyganmi, slow, 

habmbd, to sleep. ; warn, fies, 


New Senres, Vou. I, Nos. 1 anv 2 0 
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ciming, mosquitoes. potearry, hill kangaroo. 
lengurra, Omm. watloo, sumake, | 
wangalls, lizard. hovangera, big lizard. 
manda, stone. yandaga or arang, sand. 


cormla, stick. | 
taudi, branch (*i" pronounced like “i” in Mnglish “ knit”). 
qnaln, stomach (“1u™ pronounced like “oo” in “too "’). 


nielu, navel. | | nirrawat, married woman, wife. 
qnera, husband, ayundi, dead. 


palam, long time, . 
fauva, fish (* an" pronounced like “ou” in“ proud”). 
waikt, to awl, 


molori, to dive (“i prononneed as ‘ce "in “ feel"). 


farkn \ tree eufoora, hair. 
porgas wongula, elbow, 
currong, yanda, parverri, sun. willera, moot. 
Itndert tan inna, wind. 

qroge yongo, TAIN, 

mar guat, to ent. handelgo, to amell, 


pehna, woodborer. 
puree, sea (“ee” pronounced like “cs” in “feel iyi 
magundy, fighting spear (“u" pronounced like “ oo" in “ tool”). 


ponigo, to dance. eromagai, to shont, bo call. 
cundigo, tired, stop. ajurra, CAND. 

famerra, fire-wood, cabraki, to bring, fetch. 
wiurr, red. yimda, blnck. | 


mendi, female organ. 

bert, breast (“¥" pronounced as in Latin “ vita"). 

ti, parents. canérang, fiater. 
combinwmerra, brother. 

gnairo, to throw (" ai” pronounced as the “ai” in “aisle ™). 


oa]... pengarri, go away. 
cuckat } onan Hat mirga or mandiwanga, tall. 


cobodyia, little. Pena noe 
gufawanna, beetle: tamera, to ronal. 
nanteai, to see, to look. 
iliwiddi, lightning, (Pronounced very rapidly, a beantifal word, T think.) 


yindarra, thunder. wearng | devil, evil spirit. 
parni, to sit, warunga | ; 
carré, to get up. tana, to make fire. 
mejagai, to drink. cumbos, hot. 

SENT wimbai, to ran. 

togai, to throw. carakai, to spear downwards. 
ngari, to lie down. pani, to lie down. 

madd uri, a duovk. currungtulln, heart. 

tambi, ribs. morro, backbone, 

kown or cabul, skin. wandi or njanda, tail. 
carramarri, to fight. ~ munda, stone, hill, 
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tina, track. 
pideda, white cockntoo. 


wandiali cuckai, where do yon come from? 


mimd, father. 

jponiu, nest. 
wallaguru, feathers, 
mangallah, bird-claw. 
canalmealli, buttertly. 
manguin, child. 
lurrurd, hatr belt. 
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ménnawango, centipede. 
hillage, red-breasted cockatoo. 


nanga, mother, 

Kimbu, egers. 

perigalgn, claw of kangaroo. 
mangangarn, to hop. 

candi or borutla, stone knife, 
maida, hompy or bush honse. 


ginda, charcoal (* gin” pronounced like * gin" in English). 


djuno, enemy (pronounced like “ juno"). 


nungurrn, kangaroo. 
diagalma, to open. 
codalgu, to spear, 
hijagu, to bite 
dagaigu, to eatch. 
werego, nick. 
wanangerre, whirlwind. 
peebun, Stort’s desert. pen. 
wrk, passport. 
coohu, yes (better spolled porhaps cul). 
yongurre natdyu, give it to me. 
ngani muna, how far? 

far now. 
natilyn mide iwatiya, T am not afraid. 


Male names. 
Wilhtamarra. 
Ginderubangt. 
Ginabi, 
Curraha, 
Williuilbringo. 

*Cuny it, 
*Tollabong. 
Nilirengo. 
* Mudiira. 


Muira, Australia. 
nyudigalma, to kill. 
cangarra icalgii, to fly. 


literally: top walking. 


giader, salt. 
quorrangnerra, netting needle, 
mida, mo, 


mida bull, I don"t want it. 
mida weiya, don't be afraid. 
nunge, strong. 


Female names. 
Wimeringa. 
uf 
Mindiyangu, 
Yerabangu. 


*Cadji, 


* [could only ascertain the meanings of these four names :—- 


Cunyaon, one who is asleep. 
Mudgira, wild dog. 


Tollabong, sharp eye. 
Cadji, little spear. 


Ginderubangw, has no doubt something to do with salt, 


The children of the tribe become cither— 


Curramurrang. 


Burong (“a" pronounced like the French “1"), 


or Banniker, 
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Balliery father | child is Banter. 


Curramurrang mother 

Curramurrang father \ child ix Barong: 

Balliery mother | 

Burong father sh 9 ite Clagpreianseierelal 

Sh ee Yonita is Qurramurrang 

aa = } d is Balliery 
Second generation :-— | 

Balliery father } chitd is Burong. 

Curranurrang mother J 


Curramurrang father \ child iu Bonntker: 
RBalliery mother | 

Burong father 
(hurramurrang mother 


Curramurrang father \ enita ia Bulliery. 
Burony mother : 


} child in Banniker. 


ebe., ote. 
{ have never been able to find the origin or meaning of these four names, but will 
try again on my next journey in that district. 


Cuxteanmiatr Fim Axtauoro.oom, Eraxotone uxp Urorscarenre. 
Edited by Dr. G. Buschan. 

It is with moch pleasure that we eall the attention of our readers to the above 
excellent journal, which has now reached its fourth year of publication under the 
distinguished editorship of Dr. Baschan. Ii is published in quarterly parts, each of 
whick contains an original article on some subject of general anthropological interest 
of from three to four pages in length. This is followed bya series of abstracts of some 
of the more important anthropological monographs of recent publication in different 
countries, followed by similar abstracts of papers. on Ethnology and Primitive 
History. A short section is next devoted to the news of the day in anthropology, and 
finally a list of the various papers published on the subjects embraced in the title of 
the Centralblat! in the carrent literature of the year. Such a publication appearing 
every quarter is of great importance to anthropologists and greatly facilitates their 
researches, In the. first place it is » useful index of what is being done in varions 
parts of the world, while in the second place the short abstracts of more important 
papers indicates their scope; thas enabling an author, when preparing a paper on 
any subject, in a few minntes to find ont whether there is anything appearing in the 
scope of his work which it is necessary for him to examine and refer to. When 
work has-to be done st high pressure, this ig a most valuable saving of time and 
trouble, likewise when the author is removed from easy access to the various libraries 
and scientific periodicals it is a great matter to be oble to get gach a list of references 
classified to hand, We hope therefore that oor Fellows may not be slow to uvail 
themselves of so valuable a help, and become subscribers for it, as it deserves every 
yneouragement of anthropologists, and is thoronghly international in character. 

J. GG, 
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Eicumnawe ayp Cnow. .A Study of the Australinn Aborigines; ineluding an Inquiry 
into their Origin and a Survey of Australian Languages. By John Mathew, 
MLA., B.D. London: David Nutt, 270-271, Strand. Melbourne: Mullen 
and Slade. 1800. 

The Rey. John Mathew, the author of this work, is the writer of the paper on 

Australian Cave Paintings which appears in the Journal of the Anthropological Inatitute, 
vol. xxiii (1893). The title Eaglehawk and Crow is explained m some of the earlier 
opuges of the book, where the author reviews some myths widely spread among the 
thoriginals in which either the eaglehawk or the crow, or both, figure os names given 
to tribes or divisions of tribes. He inclines to think that “the eaglehnwk and crow 
represent two races of men which once contested for the possession of Australia, the 
taller, more powerful and more fierce *englehnwk’ race overcoming and in places 
exterminating the weaker, more scantily equipped snble ‘crows.’ He believes that 
the aborigines of Australia were Papuan and that they were the ancestors of the now 
extinct ‘Tasmanians, But be also thinks that there is evidence of a Dravidian element 
which accounts for certain resemblances between Dravidian and Australian languages, 
and of a third and later Malay element. To the last-named race he is confident that 
ithe best Australian cave paintings are due, also the introduction of cireumeision in 
the north. 

The physical characters, dwellings, clothing, implements, food, government, lawe, 
inatitutions, customs, ceremonies, art, superstitions and religion of the various tribes 
are discussed, Mr. Mathew thinks that the linguistic evidence points to the conclusion 
that the migration of the aboriginals waa “from the north-east, south-eastward on the 
east coast, southward, south-westward ond westward elsewhero.” Much space um 
devoted to the characteristics of the languages spoken by the aboriginals, both as 
regards their structure and affinities and the local variations in the terms most in 
common use. Indeed, linguistic evidence oceupies about half of the whole book, and 
constitutes the leading feature of Mr. Mathew's latest contribution to our knowledge 
of things Australian. T. ¥. H, 


New Epirrtos or “Nores axp Qvenies os AnTHEoro.ocy.” 

By the time this Jowrnal is in the hands of our readers, the third edition of 
Notes and (Queries on Anthropology will hove appeared. This work ia now so well 
known to anthropologists and has proved itself of s0 much value to travellers and 
others as a guide to anthropological research that it is almost unnecessary to more 
than mention afew facts regarding it. A new edition has been rendered necessary 
by the second edition having become exhausted in lees than half the time required for 
the distribution of the first edition. The third edition, like the previons, has been 
produced under the editorship of Dr. J. G. Garson and Mr. Charles H. Read, who 
liave taken the opportunity of having the various sections thoroughly revised and in 
some instances rewritten. Although o good deal of new matter has been added, the 
size of the book has not been materially increased, the text of this edition being only 
ten pages more than that of the former edition, Several new illustrations have been 
added to the first part of the work which deals with anthropography or, as it is some- 
times inappropriately termed, the physical characters of man, This part of the work 
also shows most changes in its revision. The instruments for taking messurements 
with have been improved and modified in the directions which experience has shown 
to be desirable. A description has been given of the photographic outfit required for 
taking anthropological portraits, with directions for its use, and added to the general 
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section on photography, which has been entirely rewritten. Modifications have been 
made in the directions given for recording varions observations with « view to maeinge 
them more precise and more readily understood, In the instances where advancing 
knowledge has modified or altered the views previously held, or shown that other 
observations are required, the sections so affected have been rearranged to meob the 
equirements of the subjecta of whieh they treat. 

By arrangement with the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
under whose auspices the work lis been produced, the Anthropological Tnatitinte will 
be responsible for the publication and distribution of the new edition. To the 
Sgcretary of the Institute, $, Hanover Square, London, W., should be addressed all 
orders for it, accompanied by a remittance of 5e. per copy, except in the case of 
members of the British Assovintion and of the Anthropological Institute, to whom it 
will be issued on personal application at the nbove address at the reduced price 
of Se. Gd. 7 J. 1G. Gy, 





Astuuoronocy at tue Borrian Assomatiox. Dover Meeting: Soptember loth to 
20th, 160. 

Tho Anthropological Section met nt Dover, in the Rifle Volunteer Hall, ond was 
fairly well attended, considering the small scale of the Dover Meeting. Forty-one 
papers and reports were presented, many of which were of more than average value, 

The results of the Dover Meeting again indicate the necessity of more careful 
revision of papers presented, with a view to cheek diffustveness and illogical argument 
on facts, the accuracy of which it is the duty of the officers of the Section to cheek. 
In future it will be meumbent on the Secretaries to enforce the rule of the Association, 
which requires that all papers be submitted on or before the first day of August to 
permit of the needful revision. 

Renders of papers may also be reminded that the effect of many communieations 
is impaired by the inaudible utterance of renders and spenkers. The roam at Dover 
was exposed to interruption from outaide, but it would have been possible to obviate 
this by more attention to distinctness of delivery. 

The President's address will be found printed in fall im the Proceedings of the 
Rritish Aseocintion (Dover, 1890), and in Nature, October, 1890, No. 1562. In the 
summary of the work of the Section which follows, a fol! abstract is given of those 
papers and reports only which are not immediately to be published i exfenwo. In all 
other cases a reference is given to the Journal or periodical in which the full text of 
the paper will be foand. The papers ure classified below in the order of their subject 
matter. 





ORGANISATION AND METHOD. 

Fixcen Puiwrs. Heer. 

Mr. E. R. Henry, C.5.1., deseribed bis System of classifying Finger Prints os 
evidence in identification. He referred to the tmportance of fixing human personality 
ao that no efforts made to confuse it subsequently may prove availing. Finger prints, 
error in transcribing or recording, the * Persounl Equation” error is reduced to 
minimom. Taking the impressions of all ten digits ovcupies only a fraction of the 
time required for measuring, while search is more exhaustive and many times more 
rapid, This new aystem has been introduced on a most extensive scale throughout 
British India, where the postal, survey, registration, medical, pensions, emigration, 
police, opiom, and other great departments have adopted it, and the Legislature has 
recognised it by passing, with the strung approval of all representative bodies consulted, 
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being absolute impressions. tnken from the body under conditions which eliminate 
an Act to amend the Law of Evidence so as to make relevant the testimony of finger 
print experts, 

The main difficulty hitherto experienced had been that of providing an effective 
system of olussification. But this difficulty has now been overcome. 

Mr. Henry's paper will be printed in full in this Journal. 

A committee of the British Asséciation has been appointed to inquire into this 
method of identification by finger prints: Chairman, Mr. Francis Galton; Secretary, 
Mr. G. lL. Gomme, It should report to the Bradford Meeting im 1900. 





Fixesr Put. Gatos, 


Mr. Francis Galton, FR.S., read the following paper ou the “Finger Prints of 
Young Children " :— 


At the time when 1 published my book on Finger Prints, and subsequent works 
on the same subject; no material existed for determining the age at which the patterns 
of the ridges on the fingers and their numerous details became first established. The 
ridges were known to be traceable in some degree long before birth, but it was not 
known whother they had acquired, even in early childhood, that atrange complexity of 
distribution which I showed to be permanent from youth upwards. Tho wish to 
complete my work by investigating this interesting physiological point was sharpened 
by a request for an opinion on the following case. The police authorities in (L 
will not say what country) received mformation that a baby, who was heir to a great 
title and estate, might be kidnapped for tho sake of extorting ransom. Buch cases 
have occurred in history, and it is needless to insist on the miserable doubts and legal 
difficulties that would arise if a stolen infant should be restored after the lapse of some 
time without satisfactory identification. I was asked whether. prints of the fingers of 
a baby would serve for ever afterwards to identify him, and to prove that he was not 
a changeling. 

An American lady—Mrs. John Gardiner, of Boulder, Colorado—kindly volunteered 
to collect finger prints of infants for me. The followmg remarks are confined to those 
of her own child Dorothy, whose fingers she printed every day after that of her birth 
for o short time, then less frequently, and afterwards yearly, the child being now 
44 years old. By selecting the best of the numerous specimens of the earlicr dates, I 
compiled three seta of all the ten fingers. In the first set the age of the child lay 
between § days anda mouth. In the second, between 1 month and 6 weeks; in tho. 
third, between 5 and 7 months. In addition, I a fourth set taken at 17 months, 
a fifth at 21 years, and a sixth at 4) years. 

It is ensy to thoee who have learnt the srt, and who have the necessary matorials, 
to print with sharpness the fingers of children who have attained six years of age or 
upwards; but it is exceedingly difficult to print the fingers of babies. Far more 
delicate printing is needed on account of the low relief of the ridges and the minute- 
nesa of the pattern. At the enme time, babies are most dificult to deal with, the 
persistent closing of their fists being not the least of the difficulties. The result is 
that many undecipherable blers are made before one moderate success is attained, and, 
at the best, the print is made by a mere dab of the finger, rolled impressions bemg 
practically impossible. Consequently the first four sets are all more or less blotted, 
and none show more than a small part of that surface which it is desirable to 

The fifth and sixth sets are clear though pale, for it was necessnry to spread the ink 
very thinly to avoid blota; otherwise they are perfectly auited for comparisons. The 
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two seta agree in every detail, and show the same order of complexity that ia found in 
the ridges of adult persons; so, subject to the possibility of some minute after-change, 
I should infer that the print of a child's fingers at the age of 25 years would serve to 
identify him ever after. It will be interesting after the lapse of some years to ascertain 
whether this is the case with Miss Dorothy Gardiner. 

The first four sets are moch more diffiewlt to deal with. I have scrutinised them, 
and compared them several times with the last two sets anil with one another, and my 
conclusions are as follows :— 

(1) ‘The type of the pattern is never doubtful to a practised eye. To an unprac- 
tised ese the result of a slight twist of the finger at the moment of printing, which 
gives & specious nir of circularity, might convey the false impression of a whorl to. 
what was really an arch or a loop. (2) The character of the core is defined within 
piled limita, but not always accurately. Thus, in one instance, the core of a loop in 
the 2} and 44 year sete was a clear “staple.” At 17 months the staple was connected 
to the curve next above it by a small isthmus; in babyhood the staple and the mdge 
were joined—whether by a blot or in reality I cannot ssy. (3) A similar absence of 
distinction between ridges that ore afterwards cloarly separated is often found near 
the V point, Ibis thus impossible to count the number of ridges with accuracy that 
lie between the core and the V, and the entry has often to take such a form at 94+ 7 
the ? proving to be any number between one and perhaps eight ridges. It is, however, 
a great point to be assured that the real nomber is nof fess than 9. (4) The donbt (as 
I pointed ont in my book) which t# always attached to the exact way in which a new 
ridge arises is greatly increased in these printa. No weight shonld be assigned to the 
character of the junction or ending, but only to the fact that somehow « new ridge has 
become interpolated. 

The stady of these prints is an excellent discipline in the art of deciphorment, I 
have counted sixty-eight detmils in the prints of these ten fingers that can be identified 
throughout all six seta, onleas obliterated in some one of them bya blot. In the 
mujority of cases the identity is unquestionable; im the others it may be trusted within 
narrow limits. I have, therefore, little doubt that the prints of all ten fingers of a 
baby, if taken ss clearly as those | have dealt with, would suffice for after-identification 
by an expert, but by an expert only, 

It ahould be added that I have had os yet no opportunity of taking finger prints 
from infants who are two or even more months younger than babies ordinarily are at 
the time of their births—I mean such as are now successfully reared in warmed glass 
eases, These premature infants are passive, and in that respect oasy to deal with, but 
they are tiny creatures who require great tenderness im handling. I think that the 
impressions most likely to succeed would be those that their greasy fingers might 
leave on a highly polished metal plate, to be afterwards photographed under suitable 
umination. 

GENEALOGICAL STatisrics. Rivers. 

Under the title “Two New Departures in Anthropological Method," Dr. W, H. 
R. Rivers described his procedure in collecting, social and vital statistics by means 
of genealogies during the Cambridge Expedition to Torres States (vide below). 

In Murray Island and in Mabniag, genealogies going back for three to five 
generations were compiled, which included nearly all the present inhabitants of those 
talands, In working out the genenlogies, the only terms of relationship used -were 
father, mother, child, husband, and wife; and care was taken to limit them to their 
English sense. The trustworthiness of the genealogies was guaranteed by the fact 
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that nearly every detail was derived from two or more sources. It was found that 
these genealogies afford material for the exact study of numerous sociological questions. 
Thns the system of kinship can be worked out very thoroughly by finding the native 
terms which any individual applies to the ather members of hia family; so that the 
subject can be investigated entirely by concrete examples, and abstract terms of rela- 
tionship derived from European sources entirely avoided. The genealogies also provide 
a large amount of material for the study of totemiam, marriage customs, naming custome: 
ete. By this method nlso vital statistics can bo collected of the past ns well as of 
the present. ‘The genealogies collected in Torres Straits supply dates for the study of 
the size of families, the proportion of the sexes, the fertility of mixed marringes, etc. 
The method has the further advantage of bringing out incidentally many facta in the 
recent history of the people, and of giving insight into their views on various subjects. 
It is also eminently adapted to bring one into sympathy and friendly relations: with 

A small amount of work on these lines was also done with natives of Tanna and 
Lifu living on Mabuiag: enough was done ta show that the method ts readily 
applicable to other Melanesian populations, and it is hoped that it may be found to be 
capable of wide application. 

[The other “now departure" described by Dr. Rivers is the method of deter- 
mining skin colour, summarised below under that heading. } 

Pessonan Egvatrions. GARSON, 

Dr. J. G. Garson discussed the limits of Personal Equation which are admissible 

in current systems of anthropometric identification. 





PHrorTrogearus. Brit, Ass. CommMirred, 

A Committee was appointed by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in September, 159+, to provide for the “ Collection, Preservation, and 
Systematic Registration of Photographs of Anthropological Interest.” 

A similar Committes on Geological Photographs was appointed in 1889, and hag 
organised the valuable collection preserved in the Museum of Practical Geology. The 
Royal Geographical Society has gradually collected a large number of geographical 
photographs, many of which sre also of anthropological interest. More recently the 
Hellenic Society bas announced o large special collection for the use of students of the 
topography, civilisation, and art of Greece; and the Anthropological Institute 
possesses a considerable collection of photographs, which have been lately mounted 
and olassified, and hos permitted the registration of these in the list of the 
new Anthropological Photographa Committee. 

The considerations which led to the appointment of this Committee are briefly as 
follows :— 

(1) A very large number of anthropological phenomena can only be studied in 
the field, or by means of securate reprodactions; but the latter are in many cages 
difficult to procure, except where typical examples have been regularly published ; and 
even then itis frequently of advantage to be able to aequire separate copies of single 
plates or illustrations, for purposes of comparison, without breaking up a collection or 
a volume. 

(2) On the other hand, most travellers, collectors and museum officials find it 
necessary to make many photographic negatives in the course of their own work, for 
which they themselves have no further uso, but which they would gladly make 
aocessible to other students, if any scheme existed by which this could be done 
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without trouble to’ themselves. Such negatives aleo accumulate, and take up 
valunble space, and are very liable to damage throngh neglect. 

(3) Forther, though many professions] photographers in remote parts of the 
world have made admirable use of their opportunities of recording native types, 
chstoms, ond bandrwork, there has hitherto existed no single record of what has been 
dene in this direction, with the result that valuable collections have remained 
practically inmecessible to thone m whose interest they have been made. In the 
case of the Hellenic Society, already cited, the inclusion, in the reference collection, of 
selected prints from the negatives of professional photographers wbrond hina been 
found to be of great advantage to teachers and students, who consult it with the view 
of choosing the best representations to add to their own series. 

What appears therefore to be required ix, in the first place, a register of the 
photographic negatives which can be made generally available, illustrated by a 
permanent print from each, preserved at on accessible centre; togethor with an 
arrangement by which properly qualified stadents may be enabled to have duplicate 
prints made from them for ther own use, nin reasonable price. In any such scheme 
it is understood that the copyright, for purposes of publication, remains with tho 
owner of the negative, and that all duplicate prints distributed under this arrangement 
are anbject to that qualification. 

In establishing such a Register and Collection of Anthropological Photographs, 
the Committee invites the co-operation of all owners of suitable photographic negatives, 
who are requested to submit for registration one unmounted print from each negative 
(which will bo mounted by the Committee and preserved either at the office of the 
British Association, or in some central and acerseible place), together with a full 
description of the photograph. The latter should siate— 

(1) The subject of the photograph, and the place where the original subject is 
(or was) to be found, the date when the photograph was taken, and name of the 
person who took the photograph. 

(2) The name ond address of the owner of the negative, 

(3) The whereabouts of the negative itself: i.e. whether it is retained by the 
owner at his own address, or deposited with a professional photographer at an address 
named, or with the Committee. 

(4) The terms on which prints, enlargements, and lantern slides will be supplied 
when ordered through the Committee. 

The Committee has mado arrangements for the storage and insurance of any 
negatives which may be deposited on loan ; and for the production of prints and lantern 
slides from them to order; and wo number of negatives have already been so deposited. 

The Secretary of the Committee, Mr. J. L, Myres, Christ Church, Oxford, will he 
glad to supply forms for the registration of negatives, and any further information 
which may be required, 

The Committee has been reappomted for the year 1596-0, with a small grant for 
the purpese of rrounting the photographs already given or promised; and it is hoped 
that it may be possible to publish a first list of photographs in the next report. 


ee 


ANTHREOPOMETRY. 
Bovrr. Maclven. 
Mr, D. Maclver, B.A., gave examples of the ways in which anthropometry may 
aid archeological investigation, and pointed out the unusually fnyouruble conditions 
for such authropometrical work which exist in Egypt. He gave a summary of the 














series of Egyptian measurements at prosent available, of the difficulties which have 
arisen in their interpretation, and of some new methods of publishing measnrements 
specially desizued to meet them. Detaila were given of three important series of 
specimens from Egypt, viz. + 

(1) Prehistoric Series; from the excavations of 1808-9. 

(2) VI. to XI. Dynasties ; from tho excavations of 1808. 

(3) XI. to XVI. or XVI. Dynasties ; from the excavations of LS08-9, 

These series were considered (a) separately, with the object of ascertaining the 
rice type represented in ench; (6) in comparison with one another, to show their 
ifinities and differenns. The paper concluded with a note on the light which such 
comparison throws on Egyptian history. 

[To be published m fall in this Jowrnal.] 


Eorer. MACALINTER. 
Professor A. Maenlister, M.D. F.R.S., commented on the measuremonts of 
1,000 Egyptian Urania. 


Moniogl. MAcALisrar, 
Professor A. Macalister, M-D., F.RS., exhibited an examplo of an anomalous 
thlanto-oceipital jomt in a Moriori skull, 
New Heuaives. MACACISTER. 
Professor A. Macalister, M.D., FEAS., exhibited an example of a pre-basiocci pital 
bone in a New Hebridean skull. | 


Souool Cuiokes ; AuNoOwMAL, Barr. Ass. ComMirree, 

The Committee "On the Mental and Physical Devintions from the Normal of 

Chiliren in Public Elementary and other Schools” was appointed in 1893, at the 
suggestion of the Inte Sir Donglas Galton, and has worked in conjunction with the 
Chilkthood Society. 
‘The Fifth Report (1897) contained a catalogue of 1,120 exceptional children 
(S97 boys; 623 girls), forming about | per cont, of the children in public elemuntary 
schools. These 1,120 cases were arranged in primary groups showing the olass of 
defect indicated: namely, A. Developmental Defect; B. Abnormal Norve-signs ; 
C, Low Nutrition; D. Mental Dolneas. 

In the Sixth Report (1898), the correlation of classes of defects in these children 
was shown to be very high. They have a much greater tendency than average 
children to become delicate in an adverse environment, especially the girls, This, aa 
might be expected, is most marked in those under seven years of age. 

In this Seventh Report (to be printed in fall in the Proceedings for 1809), the 
same children are arranged in a table arranged to show the Proportion of primary 
groaps, showing only one class of defect, to the compound groups in which the other 
classes of defect are present together with the primary symptom. 

The defects shown thos suggest the need of management and care in training 
stage by stage, with the object of improving each phase of mental ability, and 
removing individual disabilities. 

The Committee has been reappointed, with the addition of Dr. W. HL BR. Rivers, 
aud with a small grant to carry out further statistical inquiries. : , 
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Sers-Co.ovn. Rivens. 

Dr. W. H. BR. Bivers, deseribed the methods employed during the Cambridge 
Expedition in Torres Straits, to determine the colour of the skin quantitatively. 
Numerous records were taken with Lovibond's Tintometer, and these were fairly 
satisfactory, although the dark skins of the natives were found to be diffioult objects: 
to match exactly. 

More satisfactory matches were made with the eolour-top; but the latter method is 
open to the objection that the coloured paper disca used on the tep are liable to fnde, 
while the glasses used in the Tintometer have the advantage of bemg constant. 
Records were taken of the colour of various Melanesians and Polynesians, as well as of 
the two races of Torres Sirnite. The following match of the skin of the Mawes or 
chief of Murray Island is givon as on example of the colonr-top results, 

Orie... dao ies lNere 15° 
Yellow ... i fay | ve = = i 
White ... — i ~ ‘a i “ a 
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ARCHAOLOG Y. 
ALPHABET. Furxpens Perare, 
(WITH PLATE Xxvu1.] 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie presented a resumé of recent investigations into 
the sources of the alphabet, as follows :— 

About ten years ago there were first noticed signs upon Egyptian pottery of 
1400 and 2500 n.c., which were closely like those of the Greek alphabet. 1 ventured 
on a supposition that they were an early stage of the alphabet; bot, rather than 
allow of the existence of an alphabet before #00 n.0., moat scholara tried to believe 
that these signs were derived from Egyptian hieroglypliics 

The next year this same system of signs was much farther disclosed, and I could 
draw up a list of 120 signs, mostly in tie as early as 2500 a.c. And here the 
subject rested for some years. 

When abont five years ago the prehistoric age of about 500) #.0, in Egypt bogan 
to be disclosed, again we found a large nomber of marks upon the pottery, many of 
them identical with those already known to be some two or three thousand years 
Inter. As the hieroglyphic system was not yet in the lund, this discovery romoved 
these signs altogether from the possibility of being degraded hieroglyphies. 

Then «a year or two ago Mr. Arthur Evans showed tho existenve of a system of 
signs in Crete, which are largely like those already found in Egypt. 

The next step is the collution of the longer editions of the Greek alphabot .with 
these signs. In the Karisn and Celt-jberion alphnbets or syllabaries we have po less 
than 43 valuws in place of the 26 preserved in the Greek alphabet; and these 
43 values are represented by about 60 different signs. Many of them are therefore of 
equal values. Hitherto it has probably been thonght that these barbarous Greek alpha- 
bets deserve no special attention, Bot when so far apart as Karion and Spain we find 
close similarity in the forms, and many connections with the Italic as well as Greok 
alphabets, it becomes at least an open question if wo aro pot in presence of an 
earlier and more extensive alphabet or eyllabary. To avoid the defining whether 
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these sizns represent a single lctter or a ayllable it may be best to speak of them for 
the present aa & “iguary, or collection of signa, 

On comparing then this signary with that found in Egypt no lesa than 44 of 
the 60 signs are known there. If we further extend the Mediterranean sipnary 
by the signa found in Crete, we find 56 signs in use both in the Mediterranean and 
in Eeypt. 

Té is not too much therefore to say that we are in presence of a widely-spread 
and long-lasting system of aigns, or signary, common to the Mediterranean from 
Spain to Egypt. 

In what way can we understand this and connect 1b with what is otherwise 
known of the history of the alphabet? I venture to give an outline of what may be 
tested us a working theory to connect all these theta together. 

As early as 5000 n.c., some trade existed around the Mediterranean, aa proved 
by imports into Egypt. At that time the signary was beginning its course, some 
4) signs already having been found of that age; and these signs are likely therefore 
to have been carried from land to land. The firm position of a similar siguary in 
Syria and Arabia points to its being established there before the rise of the powerful 
hieroglyph system of Egypt. That system seems to have been thrust in, and so to 
have divided the Arabian and Mediterranean branches of the signary, which were 
later divided also by Hittite hieroglyphs and Babylonian cuneiform. 

The signary coutinned to amplify and develope, beld together a good deal by 
intercourse, but with much variation in different lands. By 2500 ».c. it contained 
over a hundred signs in ita Egyptian form, and over thirty signs are already known - 
in the Cretan form. 

The great systematising force which gaye it a unity unknown before was the 
application of these signs as numerals by the Phonicians; nine were appropriated to 
the onits, nine to the tens, and nine to the hondreds. This system was entirely 
Oriental, and even in late times of coinage it was scarcely ever used in Europe, But 
once having been adopted by the leading commercial nation the systemisod order 
became enforced on all the Mediterranean, The other signs which did not form part 
of it dropped into the background ; and we only have some twenty or thirty of them 
surviving in the less civilised regions of Karia and Spain.’ This view oxaotly 
explains the otherwise puzzling phenomenn of the early Greek alphabets. There is 
seen the most rigorous order of letters, and yet in most of the lettera great confusion 
as to the forms, The pre-existing signaries in the various lands and tribes did not 
easily fall into line, when the numerical basis of order sprung into use, and it took 
some centuries for them to become unified. How impossible this would be on the old 
view that all Greece took over a compact and complete alphabet ready formed by the 
Phoenicians | 

Wo stand therefore now in an entirely new position as to the sources of the 
alphabet, and we see them to be about thrice as old as had been supposed. That the 
gigns were used for written communications of spelled-ont words in the early stages, 
or ws an alphnbet, is far from probable. It was a body of signs, with more or leas 
generally understood meanings; and the change of attributing single letter yalne 
to each, and only sing signs for sounds to be built into words, is apparently a 
relatively late outcome of the syatematising doe to Phmnician commerce. ) 

This notive is by no means an account of the subject, nor does it profess to give 
the evidence, As yet we need far more material and research before the true meaning 
is seen. But this is only o bulletin to report the accumulation of intractable facts, 
and to show what is the most likely connection between them. 
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Table of Stquaries. 

This table shows five periods of the Egyptian signary, (1) prehistoric, 

(2) the early dynastic, (3) the X11th dynasty, (4) the XVI1Jth dynasty, and (5) Roman 
collected by the writer. The Kretan signary is that collected by Mr. Arthur Evans, 
The Karian is that collected by Professor Ssyoe. The Spanish is the woll known 
Celtiberian alphabet of mecriptions. Only those Egyptian and Krotan signs are 
shown which seem related to the Karin and Spanish alphabets: there are about 
twice ns many signs found in Egypt, which survive only in Krete, or seem to have 
been lost altogether in the West. The values given are only those of the Karian and 
Spanish; no values are known for the Egyptian and Kretan signs independently of 
this comparison. Some of these signs appear also in the Cypriote and Libyan 
alphabets ; but they have much leas connection ss a whole with the Egyptian, and as 
the values here are different from those in Oyprus and Libya it ia safest to rely only 
on the fuller signaries of Karin and Spain. 
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Copexe Cuurs: Inxtaxn, Covrex. 
Mr. George Coffey presented analyses of Copper Celts, which, though rare 
compared with those of bronze, have been found in considerable numbers in Trcland. 
Thirty specimens are described or mentioned in the Catalogue of the Musonm of the 
Royal Irish Academy, published m 1861. The Academy's Collection (now. inthe 
National Museum, Dublin) at present nombers eighty-two examples. 

Copper celts are not confined to any particnlar district ; cxamples*nre recorded 
from the counties of Donegal, Londonderry, Antrim, Cavan, Mayo, Gulway, Louth 
Tipperary, Waterford, Cork—localities embracing the extreme north and south, mid 
east and west of the island, 

One apecimen was analysed by J. W. Mullet in 1853: it cave « ORTA. 
1-09, rans, BIA, vol. xxii. catia ans et 6). 

During the present year Mr, J. Holmes Pollok, Royal College of Science, Dublin 
kindly analysed for me eight additional specimens as followa — 
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The above analyses are fairly We wiih anulyses af Copp Fa 
: se8 Gf copper celta from other 
parts of Europe, with the exception of W.10. This celt is one of the best finiatied 








eopper celta in the collection ; the metal is, however, very soft and hardly serviceable, 
Tt ia remarknble for the almost total absence of tin (0°05) and the high percen of 
load (2°74). There is not evidence to show whether the presence of tho lead is 
intentional or accidental. It wns found at Tramore, county Waterford, s rich copper 
district, Numerous lodes of copper and lead are exposed in the cliffs of this locality, 
and extensive remains of ancient workings have been found im 4 promontory near 
Tramore. - 

The classification of the copper celts by metal is confirmed by type divisions. 
The copper celts are invariably of the plain flat type, withont ornament, and im no 
instance showing even rudimentary stop ridges, Ten specimens closely resemble 
common forms of Irish small stone celts. Some of these might be regarded ns 
ingots, but in four instances they have been gronnd to an edge for use. The examples 
of developed metal form are im general ruder and heavier than bronse celts, In some 
eases the rongh surface marke of casting have not heen removed, but m many 
=natances these celta show traces of having been rubbed down over the body of the 
celt, after the manner of stone celts. Celta of the developed copper form can he 
classified under two main types. 

1. More or leas V-shaped; flare of cutting edge wide compared with length of 
colt, leading to plain bronze celt of type (Evans, Fig, 28, and Wilde, Fig. 247). 

2, Cutting edge narrow compared with length, and in some instances nearly 
semicircular: sides more or lesa parallel, leading to long, slender, plain bronze celt of 
type (Evans, Fig. 34). In several instances types land 2 cross. In both typea the 
butt and, in the majority of examples, is thick and squared off, showing a quadrang- 
ular section, As the types approach those of the bronze celts a thinning off of the 
butt end is noticesble. 

The copper celts appear, therefore, to represent, apart from metal, o transition 
from stone to bronze types, and can be arranged in series showing development of form 
from stone to bronze, 

From the preceding facts it would appear reasonable to conclude that, prior to a 
knowledge of bronze, copper was known and ased for cutting implementa in Ireland. 

This statement is supported by a find of three copper celts, a copper tanged lenife 
and three copper owls, all found together at Kilbannon, county Galway (Academy 
Collection). One of the celts is included in the eight analysed by Mr. Pollok, 1874: 
$8. All these objects seem to be copper, and ayree most closely in the appearance of 
ihe metal, as if made from the same piece, The awls ore af early type, pointed at 
both ends and without shoulders, and the knife also appears to be of an early type. 

Tu the discussion which followed :— 

Sir Jobn Evans laid stress on the importance of these analyses which bear ont 
the evidence of the forms of the implements, though paucity of tin does not in itself 
prove that an implement is of a period intermediate between Stono and Bronze Age, 
Such implements of unalloyed copper (which are peculiarly frequent in Ireland) are 
found to have been cast in open single-valve moulds, and that their cotting has been 
renewed by hammering, with the result that the edge is found expanded laterally, and 
even recurved into volutes. | 








Finttz: Norra Arnica. Evans. 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans, M_A., F.S.A., pointed out the importance of the “Occarrence 
of ‘Celtic’ Types of Fibula of the Hallstatt und La Téne Periods in Tunisia and 
Eastern Algeria.” 
In the course of a recent journey through Tunisian ond Eastern Algerin, the 
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anthor found repeated evidence that a form of “ Late Celtic" fibula, answering toa 
well-known “ Middle La Téne” type of continental archeologists, was in use among 
the ancient Numidinns. Three examples of this wore described; two from near 
Constantine (the ancient Cirta), and one from a dolmen near El-Kef (Sicca Venerea). 
The anthor traced the origin of this type in the lands about the head of the Adriatic, 
and its subsequent diffusion on Koropean soil, Attention was called to the new 
materials for the chronology of this and other allied forms, supplied by Bianchetti’s 
excavations in the Gaulish cemeteries of Ornnvasso near the Lago Maggiore, where a 
large series of tombs were approximately dated by the presence of coins, 

The author also described some examples of earlier fibule found at Carthage, and 
in a dolmen near Guyotville in Algeria. ‘Two of the forms are parallel to those 
found in the early cemetery of Fusco near Syracuse, and may have been due to the 
same Corinthian influence which daring the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries seems 
to have been predominant at Carthage itself. Another Carthaginian fibula is identical 
with » Hallstatt type, and is the prototype of the “crossbow” form so widely 
distributed thronghout the north, when it gave birth to a long anocession of derivative 
forms reaching down in Gothland and elsewhere to medieval times, In the case of 
both the enrlier and Inter African examples there ia thus an indication pointing to the 
ancient course of the amber trade by the Adriatic coast. The appearance of Celtic 
types of filula among the Numidinns finds its comploment in the discovery of large 
hoards of Carthaginian and Numidinn coins on the transit line of this commerce 
between the Save and the Adriatic. Attention was furthor called to the appearance 
of “ Late Ceitic” forms of Fibnla in the Carthaginian Dominion of Western Sicily. 

In the discussion which followed :— 

M. Paul Pallary, of Kokmah!, Gran, laid stross upon the wide range of infinence 
of the Hallstatt civilisation, and also on the historical continaity of Berber civilisation 
down to, and beyond, the Roman conquest of N. Africa. He inquired whether any 
other part of the tomb forniture of the dolmen near El-kef had been preserved. 
Mr. Evans replied that no record remained of anything but the fibula. 

M. Bostenux-Paris, Mayor of Cernay-los-Reims, commented npon tho types of 
fbulw shown by Mr. Evans, in relation to the types which ore characteristic of the 
Haute Marne aren. 

M. E. Fourdrignier, of the French Commission of Mogalithie Monaments, 
emphasised the distinct character of the ‘ype Mornienne, which is different from, and 
prior to, that of the civilization of La Téne; nnd is marked by the presence of objects 
of coral, by the use of chariots, and by the absence still of coined money. He 
suggested an ultimately Scandinavian origin for the whole group of civilisations 
under discussion, - 

Lake Vitiace: Giastospury. Burr. Ass, Commrrres. 

The portion of the site excavated m 150? is situated in the centre and on. the 

weat side of the village, and includes dwelling monnds and the ground round them: 
One of these monnds (P P) contained no less than ten superimposed hearths, together 
with « floor of rushes, some well-preserved hurdle-work, a finely turned wheel-spoke, 
and a whole wheel cut from the eolid, and 15 inches in dinmeter, Another mound 
(EE) contained o human skull, and « number of sling-pellota of baked clay; and 
another (CC) had peculiar depressions excavated in the floor, and lined with baked 
clay. 

To the report are appended the analyses, by Dr. J, H. Gladstone, of a number of 

metallic objects, including a bronze unueually rich in tin, and o sceptre-like object of 
pare tin, gilded and furnished with bronze finials, 
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Mr. C. W, Andrews adds a note on the species of birds identified from bones found 


SimHEsTER. Beir. Ass, COMMITTEE. 

The excavations at Silchester in 1898 were begun on May 2 and continued, with 
the naunal interval during the harvest, until November 26. 

Operations were confined to on area of about eight acres in the south-wend corner 
of the city. 

This area is bounded on the north by reule XV and XVI: on the east by tesnlec 
XVII and XVIII, excavated in 1897; and on the other idee by the city wall. It 
contained two inewl (XIX and XX), together with « large triangular area to 
the south, forming apparently part of mmaula XVUOT. See the plan in Inst yeur's 

hak XIX presents the peculiarity of being inclosed by a wall, and contnins, 
in. addition to three mmor buildings, a well-planned house of early date and of the 
largest size, with fine hypocansts. To it is attached the workshop of some industry, 
with a large inclosure dependent on it, containing two settling-tanks, perhaps 
belonging to a tannery. The courtyard of this house is partly underlaid by the 
remains of a much earlier one, of half-timbered construction, containing in one of ita 
chambers a mosaic pavement of remarkable design, and perhaps the earliest in date 
yet found in thia country. A small house in this insula is somewhat exceptional in 
plan and also, perhaps, of early date. 

TInsula XX contains a nomber of buildings scattered over its area, but none of 
these appears to be of any importance. Two of them are of interest os furnishing 
plans of houses of the smallest class. Thos tnmula also contains ove of the eurions 
detached hypocausts which were noticed in the excavations of 1897. <A large inclosure 
with atinched chambers, nearer the lesser weet gate, may be conjectured to have 
contained stabling for the accommodation of travellers ontering the city. 

Several wells were found in both ¢aeu/a, ned either with the usual wooden 
framing or disused barrels. A pit in ineu/a XX contained a double row of pommted 
wooden stakes driven into the bottom, and may have been for the capture of wild 
animals at some period anterior to the existence of the Roman town, or subsequent to 
ita extinction. No architectural remains wore found, but the rabbish-pits yielded the 
‘nanal crop of earthen vessels. 

The finds in bronze and bone do not call for any special notice, but an enamelled 
brooch of gilt-bronze, with 4 ourions paste intaglio and several settings of rings, may 
be mentioned. 

Among the iron objects are a well-preserved set of hooks, perhaps for hoisting 
barrels, and a curious pair of handcuffs or fetterlock. 

From a pit in tesla XTX was recovered an upper quern stone, stil! retaining its 
original wooden handle. 

Although « considerable area in the southern part produced no pits or traces of 
buildings, the inewle excavated are quite up to the average in point of interest, and 
their addition to the plan completes a very large section of the city. 

A detailed account of all the discoveries was laid before the Society of Antiquaries 
on May 4, 1990, and will be published by the Society in Archwologia. 


STOREHENOR. Eppowns, 
Dr. Alfred Eddowes described some new observations and a suggestion on 
Stonehenge. He believes that the thirty large upright stones, with their intervals, 
New Seares, Vou. I, Nos. 1 axp 2 r 
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indicate that the circle was divided into sixty equal parts; that the Grooved Stons 
was. used for supporting i pole ; and thot the nigra of wear at the mouth. of the 
groove, together with the two worn horizontal hollows on the conv vex back of the 
stone, indicate how this pole was fixed. Such a pole wonld form the poin + of a sun : 
dial, or by the length of its shadow an indicator of the time of year. } a 

In discussion, it was pointed out that the paire-Aicel: theory, a8 common ly atated, 


ignored the necessity of treating Stonehenge, not a8 an unique monument , bat in 





connedtion with the many smaller circles and other “megalithic " constructions of 


which the original porpose can be more ensily ascertained. 


Stoxe Iwrtemesta: Prroaren [ananp. Brown 


Mr. J, Allen Brown showed some fine specimens of ndzes and long olub-like basalt 


chisels ground on both sides, and of larger axe-hends, some rough chipped, others 


vround toa cutting edge and polished. In the discussion which followed, Dr. Hamy,. 


Keeper of the National Museum of Ethnography in Paris, observed that in the 
Polynesian and Melanesian Archipelagoes, each island had its own chareteristie 
forms, ascertainable by comparative examination. It was therefore necessary in 
collecting to keep these implements quite separate, so that by comparison the 
developments in their methods uf construction could be ascertained, and also ther 
paths of migratory progress from one island or group to another. From this stand- 
point the importance of the discoveries had no mathematical relation to the extent of 
territory in which they were fonnd. 


ETHNOGRAPHY, 
Armca: Uaaspa. Macpowann. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. R, L. Macdonald, R.E., presented an account of the tribes 
and languages observed in the course of the Juba Expedition northward from Uganda. 
[It will be published in full in this Jowrnal. | 





Araica: Buxce Hrvee. Pore-Henwxeear. 
Lieutenant H. Pope-Hennessy contributed notes oa the Jakos and other West 
African tribes north of the Benne River. 
(‘They will be published in fuil in this Journal. ] 
Arica: Soman, Garis, ete. Koerrirrz. 
Dr. R. Koettlitz exhibited a number of weapons and other objects collected by 
him in» recent journey through the Somali, Gallas, and Shangalla country, 
[They will be exhibited at the Anthropological Institute during the current 
geasion, and described in this Journal.) 


CAwADA. Barr. Ass. Comurrrer: 

The Committee of the Ethnographic Sarvey of Canada reports that daring the 
past year their work has been extended in important directions. 

A large number of schedules giving detailed directions to observera have been 
distributed ; but it was found necessary to issue enpplementary instructions respecting 
facia! types and directions for certain measurements. Throngh the courtesy of 
Profegsor F. W. Putnam and Dr. F. Bona, tt has been possible to make use of the 
excellent series of facial types employed by the Buren of Ethnology of the World's 
Columbian Exposition at Obicago, 





Several requests for anthropometric instruments have been received, and several 

observers have already forwarded extensive records of measurements, 
The work of the past yoar is farther represented by two papers appended to the 
Report, namely— | 
1. The origin of Karly Canadian Settlera, by Mr. B. Sulte, Ottawa. 
2. Studies of the Indians of British Columbia, by Mr. C. Hill-Tont, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Copies of photographs taken by Mr. Hill-Tout and by Dr. G. M. Dawson have 
heen deposited with the British Association. 

The work now in progress includes :-— 

(1) Customs and Traditions of the Huron Tudians of Lorette, P.Q., by Mr. Leon 
Gerin, Ottawa. (2) Anthropometric Studies, by Dr. C, A. Hibbert, Montreal; Mr. 
A. Ff. Hunter, Bateie, Ont.; Dr. F. A. Patrick, Yorkton, N.W.T.; Dr. F. Tracey, 
Toronts, (2) Photographie Studies of the North-West Coast Indians, by Dr.C, F. 
Newcombe, Victoria, B.C. (4) Studies of the Early Settlers of Canada, by Mr. 
B. Salte, Ottawa; and (5) Ethnological Studies of the Indians of British Columbia, 
by Mr, C. Hill-Tont. 

The introduction into the North-West of large bodies nf Europeans who are to 
become permanently incorporated in the population of the Dominion, has suggested 
the importance of securing, at ns early a date as possible, such facts relating to their 
géneral ethnology aa may seem to establish guitable basis for the study of these 
people under the influence of their new environment. Satisfactory arrangementa linve 
been made with respect to the Doukhobors, and it is probable that similar arrange- 
ments may be completed during the coming year with respect to other large bodies 
of immigrants. 

The exceptional circumstances surrounding the Indians of British Columbia; 
the fact that it ia becoming more difficult each year to obtain reliable accounta of 
these people; the rapid disappearance of old customs, dress, and mode of living; and 
also the present availability of the services of an expert and enthusiastic observer have 
seemed sufficient reasons for devoting to their atudy a mach larger share of the 
resources of the Committee than might otherwise appear justifiable. 


New Guivea ann Torres Srmaire. Caunsipce Exrenrrion, 
The principal results of the recent Cambridge Expedition to New Guinea and 
Torres Straits were described by Dr. A.C. Haddon and his colleagues in a series of 
papers which will be published in full in the Memoirs of the Expedition. A 
summary of the important psychological and linguistic results will be found below 
ander their respective headings. 
(Of. the summary account in Nature, No. 1557.) 


New Guinea. SELIGMAN, 
Mr. C. G. Seligmann presented notes on the Clnob Houses and Dubus of British 


New Guinea. One or more honses larger and more highly decorated than the rest 
called in the Gulf and Mekeo districts elamo and marea respectively, are to be seen in 
every village of these parts of British New Guinea. No women mav enter these, they 
are the club horses of the men, the home of the unmarned youths, and strangers are 
quartered there. Each family or family group, called itzwbn in the Mekeo district, is 
sponsible for the upkeep of one of these. Among the Toaripi much stress is laid on 
the conrenience and advantage of an clamo in keeping the young men from tho 
¥ 2 
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women's quarters, and their legend of the origin of the elamo relates how one of their 
ancestora, called Menliave, was visited by Avara Lara, who rules the north-west 
eqralls, who bade him build a house for the unmarried youths into which no woman 
might come. Infringement of these rules is still met by Avara Larn destroying the 
élamo, Wooden effigies of birds and fishes are hung outside clamos, but these are not 
reverenced—the beast they represent is eaten when opportunities offer, and the 
family group is not ealled by their name. East of Delena elameos or mareas are not 
found, bat their place is taken by the dubw, platform, often two-storied, with 
elaborately carved corner posts and eross-pieces stretched longitudinally across. the 
tops of these, which are hollowed to receive them. One man called Dulu Touna, from 
each principal family of # family group (iduhi), looks after and iz responsible for the 
duiw. The office is hereditary, not necessarily in the direct line. Women may not 
approach the dubu exeept on the Hood Peninsula, where once a year the girls who 
have become marriageable assemble on the dubv. The products of the garden and 
chase are sometimes hung on the dubu, which may rarely be puinted red and white. 
Semon, Jin Awsfralischen Busch, p. $53, notes that he has seen skulls hung on one, but 
does not state where. Before fighting, warriors fully decked and armed resort to the 
dubw and there mutter the mames of their ancestors. After killing a man, the 
 anocessful warrior would, on hia retarn to the village, go straight to the dubu, and 
om it eat Lis first menl. Bout little could be determined as to the meaning of the 
carving, the origin of the dubus themselves being unknown to the natives. At 
Qualimaropn there is a carefully excavated hollow in one of the corner posts, said to 
represent a bowl. Tho pattern, os a rule, is made up of a nomber of four-sided 
pyramids carved on the wood, and the tops of the corner posta are carved #0 as to 
resemble jaws, between which the cross-pieces rest. Perhaps these represent the jaws 
of « crocodile, the pyramids being conventionalized scales, This form of decoration 
is, however, found among inland people whose acquaintance with crocodiles must have 
been but slight. 


New Goovea: Torres STmatrs. SELIGMANN, 
Mr, C, G. Seligmann described the eeclusion of girls at Mabuiag, Torres Straita. 
When the signs of puberty appear, o circle of bushes is made in a dark corner 

of the girl's parents’ house, The girl, now called Kerngi (fazaman, ia fully decked 
with erces shoulder-belts of young cocoanut leaf, with leglets just helow the knee, 
with anklote, with petticoat, with chaplet round head, with armlets of cocoannt 
with cut dracenas iu them; with shell ornaments hung on front and back of chest, 
and with nautilus ebell ornaments in her ears. She squats in the centre of the bushes, 
which are piled so high around ber that only her head is visible. This lasta for three 
months, the bushes being changed nightly, at which time the girl is allowed to slip 
out of the hnt. She is attended by one or two old women, the girl’s maternal aunts, 
who are especially appointed to look after her. These women are called Mowai by the 
girl; one of them cooks food for the girl at a special fire in the bosh. The girl may 
not feed bereelf or handle her food, it being put into her mouth by her attendant 
women. No man—not even the girl's father—may come into the honse; if he saw hia 
danghter during this time he would certainly have bad luck with his fishing, and 
probably smash his canoo the first time he went out. The girl may not eat, in the 
breeding season, turtle or turtle eggs; no vegetable food is forbidden. Tho sun may 
not shine on her; “ he can't sce day time, be stop inside dark," said my informant, At 
the end of three months o girl is carried to the fresh-water creek by her Mowni, she 
hanging on to their shoulderg so that not even her feet touch the ground, the women of 
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the tribe forming a ring round the girl and Moai, thus escorting her to the creck. 
Her ornaments are removed, and the Mowsi with their burden stagger into the creek, 
where the girl is immersed, all the women joining in splashing water over the three. 
On coming ont of the water, one of the Mowat makes a heap of grass for her charge 
to squat ou, while the other runs to the reef and catches a small crab, She tears 
off its claws, and with these she rons back to the eroek, where a fire has meanwhile 
been made, at which the claws are roasted. The girl is then fed on these by the 
Mutat. She is then freshly devorated, and the whole party marches back to the 
village in one rank, the girl being in the centre, with the Mowar at her side, each of 
them holding oné of the girl's wrists. The bushands of the Mowat, called by the girl 
Waduom, receive her, and lead her into the honse of one of them, where all eat food, 
the girl being now allowed to feed herself in the usual manner. The rest of the 
community have meanwhile prepared and eaten a feast, and a dance is held, in which 
the girl takes a prominent part, her two Wadvam dancing, one on each side of her. 
When the dance is finished the Mowat lead the girl into their house and strip her of her 
ornaments. They then lead her back to her parents’ house. 
OUBENSLAND. SELIGMANN. 
Dr. OC. G. Seligmann presented notes on the Otati tribe of North Queensland, 
visited in the course of the Cambridge Expedition. 


QuaENsLanD. Happox. 

Dr. A.C. Haddon presented notes on the Yaraikanna tribe, Cape York, North 
Queensland, visited in the course of the Cambridge Expedition —The Yarnikanna 
are fairly typical Australians in appearance; six men were measured, average height 
1625 m. (5 feet 4 inches), cephalic index 747 (extremes, 72-4-77°7). A lod is 
initiated by his marcara, apparently the men of the clan into which the boy must 
subsequently marry; he is anointed with “ bush-medicine"” in the hollow of the 
thighs, groina, hollow by the clavicles, temples, and back of knees to make lim grow 
—the bull-rourer is swung. In the Yampa ceremony the initiates (langa) sit bebind 
@ screen in front of which is o tall pole, op which o man climbs ond catches the food 
thrown to him by the relatives of the langa. Then the bull-roarer is awung and 
shown to the langa; Inatly, a front tooth of the /anga ia Knocked ont, with each blow 
the nome of a “land” belonging to the boy's mother or of her father is mentioned, 
and the land, the name of which is mentioned when the tooth flies out, is the territory 
of the Ind. Water is next given to the boy, who rinses out his mouth and gently 
empties his mouth into » palm-leaf water vessel; the clot by ita resemblance to some 
animal or vegetable form determines the ari of the lad. ‘The ari appears to be 
analogous to the manite or okki (or “individual totem" of Wazer) of the North 
American Indians. After the ceremony the boy is acknowledged to bea man. Other 
art may be given at any time by men who dream of an animal or plant, which is the 
ari of the first person they meet on awakening. The Gkara ceremony was alluded to, 
and various customs, among which may be noted, children must take the “ land ™ or 
country of their mother, a wife must be taken from another country; all who belong 
to the same place are brothers and sisters. 


SCOTLAND. Guar. 
Mr. J. Gray, B.Sc., gave an account of recent ethnographeial work in Seotland. 
The preliminary observations on the physical characteristics of the people of Eaat 
Aberdeenshire, begun in 1805 by the Buchan Field Club, were summarised in « paper 
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in Proc. Brit. Ass. (Ipswich), 1895, p. 831, and published more fally in the Trananote 
of the Buchan Field Cid, 

A pigmentation survey of the whole of the school children of East Aberdeenshire 
hax since been completed, chiefly through the organising ability of Mr. 'Tocher, the 
Secretary of the Buchan Field Club, and the generous and gratuitous co-operation of 








the school teachers. Returns were received between October, 1895, and November, . 


1807, from over ninety schools, comprising nearly 14.000 childre 
The scheme of colours for hair and eyes was practically the same ns that of 
Dr, Beddoe; but his two darkest classes for hair were amalgamated into one. 
Comparison with Dr, Virchow's survey of German school children would, however, 
have heen facilitated if blue eyes lied been separated from other light eyes. | 
The Pigmentation of the school children (with that of adults added for comparison} 
is shown in the following table of average peaults -— 
















| Hair. Eyes, 
| Fair. | Keil. | Brown. | Dark: | ‘Light. Mudie. Dark. 
| | 
7 |) ae = | at —-— 
Children, total i paid 70 | 465 | B12 | 410. | S50 | 240 
Boys ere i 66 | 482 | 34 | 410 | 358. | B28 
» Girle eine] B69 730) 447) | ST | 406) | a8 | B58 
Adulte, total ... + «6D iT 4-1 207 4 48% 250 
» Males Sa ae, fo 8 fee 18-7 213: | MrT 22-5 
» Females  ... =" ie oa | 548 | 20 | 218 | 390 | 30" 


A study of this table reveals several noteworthy faots -— 

(1) About 154 per cent. of the fnir-haired children become hrown-haired adalts— 
almost exactly the same percentage that Virchow found to become brunette in 
Germany, and about 15 per cent. light-eyed become medium or dark-ayod. 

(2) Between boys and girls the percentage of dark hair is practically equal, and 
the girls have only 3 per cent. excess of dark eyes; but adult fomales have 11 per cent, 
more dark hair than adult males, and 164 per cent. more dark eyes, The darkening 
of the females is therefore post-natal. Ripley points out the same excessive pigmen- 
tation of the females among the Jews, and also in regions like Alsace, where a blondo 
. race has invaded o bronette country. 

A comparison with the continental districts whence, according to tradition and 
history, we have derived a Jarge element in onr population, namely, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Litneburg, and Meecklenborg-Schwerin, the reputed original seats of the 
Angles and Saxons, ia shown in the following table :—' 











"i ‘Brunette: Blonde | Blonde | Brown | Light Brown 
Ly pe. | type. | hair, | lusir. | eyes, | eyes 
EE eS ee — ————— | 
Upper Bavaria... 60 ue ot OM 7 ne: a4 
Bchleswig-Holstein  ... oi aa Fi 43 B2 18 iO Th 
Litne burg sea yaa at == + 44 Ba li 4 1s 
Mocklau urg-Schworks on 4 10 42 iW 2 41h ZI 
Kast Aberdeenshire oo... sa) S04 62 | 253 | 67% 4) 24 


q 





_.' The Aberdeenshire “ blonde-type" (ineluding fair hair with light grey eyes, ) 
with liue) is rather larger than Virchows (which includes only the blue ig | tthe esl ee 
types” are practically the same, : 








The three North German districts are clearly much more blonde than East 
Siraucupes Bove as Virchow" 4 eerie has Soe gets more branette and 






Tt is aoleworthy that whereas in Germany (eapecially in North Germat : 
is always more blonde hair than blue. eyes, in Aberdeenshire the reverse is tho ease. 
Of this, two explanations are possible: (1) that the immigrants from~Germany were 
not pure blondes, but-of a mixed variety with brown hair ond ‘bine eyes; or (2) that 
pure blonde immigrants found here a population with brown eyes and hair so black as 
to resist depigmentation longer than the brown eyes. 

The maps of different elements show blonde areas on the accessible parts of the 
const, and brunette areas on the inaccessible porta. 

‘The Stature of 109 persons measured at Mintlaw in 1895 averaged 5 feet 84 inches 
(which is abont the average for Scotland), with three distinct peaks of maximum 
freqnoocy at 5 feet 74 inches, 5 feet 9 inches, and 6 feet 114 inches. Of thirteen 
persone of 5 feot Ld inehes in beight, nine were dark, three brown, ond one fair- 
haired, the other two heights comprise equal unmbers of fair and dark, « 

The Head Measurements show cephalic indices lying almost entirely between T4and 
84, with peaks of maximam frequency at 77 and 79, These indices do not give o 
satisfactory analysis into race groups; bot on plotting the head-measurements on a 
chart, with the length and breadth as co-ordinates, the people are separated into 
three groups, coimeiding very closely with Beddoe’s averago dimensions plotted on the 
same charts of (1) Italiana and Row-grave-mon; (2) Danes; (3) Hanoverians. The 
Danish group is the most numerous, the Italian coming next, and the Hanoverian last. 
Mixed groups also appear on the chart, having the length of one typical group, and 
the breadth of another. 
(‘To be published in full in the Transactions of the Buchan Field Club.) 


Usiten Kixopow. Bair. Ass. Commrrret. 

The Seventh (and final) Report of the Committes of the Ethnographical Survey 
of the United Kingdom presents 2 summary.of the method adopsed by the Committee, 
and of the results hitherto attained; not indeed as suggesting that the work of 
organising an Ethnographical Rurvoy of the United Kingdom, which was first 
entrusted to the Committee at the Edinburgh Meeting in 1892, has been completed, 
bot because in the opinion of the Committee the preparation for that work haa been 
carried os far as the means at their disposal have enabled them to carry it, and 





because they huve arrived at the conviction that the work itself may now properly be 


left to be completed by other hands possessing 
adequate mean. 

The method adopted by the Committee was: (1) To inquire what places wore 
suitable for the survey, aa containing » population in which there had been compara- 
tively little admixture of race. (2) To draw up a brief and comprehensive code of 
instructions for observers, with explanatory comments and directions as to the use of 
instruments for measuring, etc. (3) To enlist the voluntary assistance of local 
societies and local observers tu making mensurements, collecting items of folk-lore, and 
otherwise. 

Under the firat head, the Committee collected im their first and second reports 
Proc. Brit. Ae. (Nottingham), 1893, p. 62] &; (Oxford), 1894, p. 410, from. the 
information supplied to them by persons of authority resident in the various d 








g the necessary organisation and more 
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« list of between 300 and 400 villages and places which complied with the definition 
lnid down by the Committee as containing a uamber of persons whose ancestors had 
belonged to the locality for as far back as could be traced, 

Under the second head, the Committee prepared and published, in their second 
und third reports (Proc, Brit, Ae. (Oxford), 1894, pp. 426-0; Cpswich), [8%o, 
p. 509 4), a code of instructions for observers in the several branches of the 
investigation, | 

The Committes have also published in subsequent reports a paper drawn up by 
Mr. Hartland (Proc, Brit. Ase, (Ipswich), 1895, p. 519 &), containing many nseful 
hints to observers; and a paper by Mr. Gomme (Proc. Brit. Ass. (Liverpool), 1896, 
p. 626 IF), on the scientific method to be pursued in localising folklore observations. 

In other reports, the Committes have published at length specimen collections of 
physical observations and folklore observations, the principal of which collections 
were made by the lamented Dr. Walter Gregor. These are intended to serve as 
models for other observers, it was not the inteuwtion of the Committee to print at 
length in their reports the records of observations contributed to them by the several 
collectors, but only a digest of the results. 

The following list of these special reports published by the Committee will 
facilitate reference :— 

Aberdeen, Banff, and Isle of Lewis .. Proc, Brit, Aes., 1897, p. 506 i. 
East Anglia (Cambridge Committee) | . Uo oe LEOT op. 503 HF 
Galloway (Rev. Dr. W, Gregor) * ow ow 2896, p. 612-4, 
v1 - os » om oo 1897, p. 45648. 
Ireland .. ss a ss es * ». +» 1896;p. 609 ff, 
‘i su -_ “ ws ae oe ove ae TBST pe SIOTE 
Kirkeudbrightshire  ., # a ooo oes SOOT p. SOO FE 
Lewis (lale of). .. m4 “- = op, «BO? p OG. 
Pembrokeshire (HE. Laws, F.S.A.)— -- ew om « 2896, p. 6108. 
Wigtownshire .. es 4 +s - » ow» 1897) p. 500 Gf. 
Yorkshire (Cleckheaton) = a =. « o L897, p. 10 ff. 
Of. the lists of unpublished communications = «B97, p. 455-4. 
rt oe | 13 n al r “ft 1898, P: 715, 

Under the third head, the policy of the Committee has been, (1) To establish 
Sub-committees in varions parts, and secure the co-pperation of local societies im 
forming such Committers and otherwise, (2.) To obtain the services of volunteer 
individual observers, The Committee feel that their best thanks are due to the 
societies and persons by whom they have been favoured with information; but they 
are also of opinion that for the future conduct of the survey, it will not be sufficient 
to rely upon anch assistance, however generously bestowed. To ensure absolute 
uniformity in the methods of collecting information, upon which the usefulness 
of the information for the purposes of comparison al most entirely depends, it is 
essential that one or more persons should be wholly engaged upon the work. 

There are two methods by which this can be done. (1) The entrusting to the 
Committee of the necessary means. (2) The transfer of the work to another hody 
possessing the necessary means. The circumstance that the Ethnographic Borean 
has now been established under the auspices of the British Museum, induces the 
Committees to lean rather to the second course; and the Committee cannot but think 
that the Buresu might well include the British Islands within the scope of its 


functions. 
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FOLKLORE, RELIGION, etc. 
ANimrem. | MAnerr. 

Mr. R. R. Marett, M.A., read paper on “ Pre-animistic Religion.” The term 
Religion denotes a state of mind embracing emotional and ideal constituents, whereat 
the former constitute the universal and constant, the latter the particular and 
variant element. Self-interpretation in ideal terms on the part of the religious 
emotion of the savage has found most complete and definite expression In Animism, 
the “Belief in Spiritual Beings.” Animism, however, as compared with ‘* Super- 
naturalism,” namely, that state of feeling almost uncoloured by ideas which ia the 
primary form taken by man's Awe of the Supernatural (or extraordinary) is but aa 
the strongest enpling im a thicket of heterogencous growths, which, in the struggle for 
existence, has come to overshadow the rest and give a character to the whole. The 
vagueness of primitive “supernatarnlistic” utterance is (lnostrated by, ¢.g., andria- 
manitra (Malagasy), ngai (Masai), wana (Melanesians), woakan (North American 
Indians), kalow (Fijians), A “ pre-animistie” validity os minifestations of religion 
thos attaches to a variety of special observances and cults; and it may therefore be 
interesting in the case of some of the more important of these to distinguish between 
the original basis of “ supernataralistie ” veneration and the anumistic interpretation 
that as the result of successful competition with other modes of explanatory conception 
(notably “ Animatism,” namely, the attribution of life and will, but not of eoul or 
spirit, to material objects and forces) is thereon superimposed in necordance with the 
tendency of the religious consciousness towards doctrinal uniformity, The author 
illustrates his thesis as follows :— 

A. In regurd to the Inanimate—(1) Selected instances show the transition throngh 
“ Animatism " and “ animatistic " mythology to Animism in the interpretation of the 
religions awe felt in relation to extraordinary manifestations on the part of Nature- 
Powers; (2) the cult of the Bull-romrer displays an almost complete absence of 
animistic conceptions in regard to the venerstion of Daramnalun, Munguungaur, 
Turndwa, Baiamai (Kurnai, Murrings, Kamilaroi, ete.); (3) in Stone-worship; sympa- 
thetic magic in connection with the use of “ guardian stones,” etc., generates explann- 
tory conceptions tending towards an animistic form. 

B. In regard to the Subanimate and Animate—(1) Plant and Animal Worships 
show how Totemistic Magic and, apart from Totemism, the desire for magical 
communion with extraordinary animals, invite explanations which need not be 
animistic, though they tend to become so. (2) Among observances connected with 
the phenomena of human life: (4) dream and trance are the special parent-soil of 
Aniniam; (5) awe of the Dead Body, as such, is due to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, an inflaence which co-operates with the theory of the self-cxistent sonl to bring 
about the aascription of the “potency of human remaios to that of the surviving 
epirit; (c) Diseases taking the form of seizure, and those of a convulsive nature, 
lend themeelves almost directly to animistic interpretation; those ascribable to 
Witchcraft are not necessarily #0 explained, though the idea of Infection tends 
this way; the awe of Blood, notably of an issue of blood, is annlogons to the awe 
of the Dead Body, and a crucial proof that “sapernaturalistic " veneration may, in 
regard to certain maladies, assert itself strongly in the absence of animistic colouring. 

[To be published in fall in Folhiore. } 





Burman: Nats. Teurig, 
Colonel BR. C. Temple, C.LE., deseribed the “ Thirty-seven Nats, or spirits, of the 
Burmese.” The belief in the Nats, or supernatural beings who interfere in the affairs 
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of mankind, is muiversal among all the native inhabitants of Burma of overy race and 
relizion. Every writer about the Burmese and their eustoms mentions the Nats. 
The subject is, however, still but vaguely tnderstood. The Nats are of three 
distinct kinds: (1) the supernatural beings due to the Buddhist: cosmogony ; ; (2) 
the supernatural beings familiar to the creatures, objects, and places with. which 
mon is concerned due to the prehistoric mnimistic beliefs of the people ; (3) the 
supernatural beings who are ghosts and spirits-of the notorions dead. Of the many 
ordera of Nats thus created, that of the Thirty-seven Nats is by far the best known 
among the people. These are the ghosts of the departed royalties of fame, ant 
their connevhiona. Abont them nothing seems to have been previously publish 
in England, and this paper is a prelimmary attempt at an adequate apreealeliia 
of them, and of the history, real or supposed, connected with them during life. 
(‘To be published in Full, and with full illustrations, in this Journal, | 











Tapia: Posen. Hrrus, CHoore. 

Mr. W. Crooke described the “Survical of Primitive Funeral Rites in Modern 
India,” under the following bends :— 

(x) Customs connected with the preservation of the corpse, such as various forms 
of mummificnation; (6b) platform burial; (¢) direct exposure of the dead to beasts 
of prey; (d) general exposure of the dead; (¢) the question of the priority af burial 
to cremation; (jf) transitions from burial to cremation, and wice rered; (9) disposal 
of those dying in a state of tahoo; (4) shelf or niche burial; (i) crouched or sitting 
burial; (j) disinterment of the corpse; (&) jar or urn burial; and (!) dismemberment 
of the corpse. 

(To be published im full in this Journal. | 


Tratt : Gust. Maoclvar. _ 
Mr. D. Mnclver exhibited a model of the “Cero” of St. Ubaldino, which is 
explained aga relic of a pagen Spring Festival observed at Gubbio in Umbria. The 
model is deposited in the Pitt Rivers Museum in Oxford, and will be described fally 
nt a future meeting of the Folklore Society. Cy. also H, M. Bower, The Procession and 
Rivvation of the (eri at Gubléo. Folklore Society's Publications, No. 39. 


ELANGUAGCSE. 
New Guoiwea: Tonses Stuaits. Rar. 

Mr, Sidney H, Ray presented an aecount of the Linguistic Results of the 
Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits nnd New Guinea, 

The geographies! position of the Torres Straits Islands renders an accurate 
knowledge of the construction of the languages important, especially for determining 
the relation of the Anstralian languages to those of New Guinea and the Malay 
Archipelago, and also, perhaps, to languages further west in Southern Indin and 
the Andaman Islands. Several missionaries have worked among the Eastern and 
Western tribes of the Straits, and the existing gospel translations are reputed to 
have been made by them, bot no one has preserved any recoml of, or can theow 
any light npon the construction of the languages. The translations were anal yaed 
in a former work, Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. (3) 1893, ii, p. 463; iv, 1897, P. 119, lyy 
Dr. Haddon and myself, but the result was somewhat tinsatisfactory. Aw we had 
dealt exhaustively with the vocabalaries, my attention during my stay in the iakamds 
was mainly concentreted upon the grammars of the two languages. 
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The construction of the Eastern (Murray and Darnley Islands) lanzuage wis 
found io be very complex, modifications of sense being expressed by an ¢luborate 
system of prefixes and suffixes. | 

The grammar bears no vedemblance to the Melanesian, and but little to the 
Australian. The speech used in school and church is m debased form of the 
original; as my native informant described it, “they cut it short." As most of the 
young people know English, it 15 very probable that the pure language will die out 
with the older folk. 

The langunge of the Western tribe was studied at the central island of 
Maluiag, but the closely allied dinlects spoken on Warrior Island, Saibai, and 
Prince of Wales Island, were uleo investigated. The grammar of this language is 
decidedly of Australian type, though there is no marked connection in structure or 
yocabulary with languages of the neighbouring mainland. Of these latter, the dialeot 
of the Yaraikanna tribe in the neighbourhood of Cape Tork was also investigated. 

In New Guinea; at Port: Moresby, the Motu language is well known, and I 
used it as the means of obtaining from Koitapu natives some illustrations of their 
strange Innguage. The results show that there are people living in the Mote 
villages, whose languages are totally distinct from that of the Motu both in structure 
and vocabulary, A language (Koiari) similar to the Koitapu was found to 
prevail in the district inland from Port Moresby. 

At Port Moresby I also obtained from some Clondy Bay nativea specimens of 
their language, which like those of Koitapo and Koiari, approaches the Australian 
type, bat has vothing m common with the Melanesian. 

At Bulan (Hula), Hood Peninsula, the structure of the dialects of Bulaa, 
Keapara (Kerepuna) and Galoma were the subject of conversations with Kima, 
the intelligent chief of Hula. These dinlects are related to the Motu, and like 
it; are in grammar and vocabulary very closely akin to the languages of the 
Melunesian Islands. 

At Saguann in Kiwat Islond 1s the Fly River Delia, I took advantage of a 
fortnight's stay to moke @ first investigation into Kiwai and Mowata grammar. 


The language is very difficult, with exceedingly complex forms, It shows some 
tracea of connection with the speech of the Eastern Islanders of the ‘Torres 


, PSYCHOLOGY, 

New Goeryex: Touees Srearrs. Camnsninoe Hareprrios, 
The following Contributions to Comparative Psychology resulted from the recent 
Cambridge Expedition to New Guinea and Torres Straits. 

I — General Account and Observations on Vision, cto. By W. H.R. Rivers. 

Previous work on the psychology of savage peoples has been limited to deductions 
from their behaviour, customs, and beliefs. The special object of the paychologieal 
work of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition was to employ exact experimental 
methods in the investigation of the mental character of the natives of Torres Straits 
and New Guinea. By means of these methods it is only possible to investigate 
directly the more elementary mental processes, but im the course of such work one 
meeta indirectly with many facts which illustrate the higher snd more complex 
developments of mind. 

Observations were made in Murray Island by Messrs. McDougall, Myers, and 
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myself on about 150 individuals, The subjects investigated included visual acuity, 
sensitiveness to light, colour vision, including eolour-blindness, binocular vision 
and visneal space perception; acuity and range of hearing, appreciation of differences 
of tone and rhythm; tactile acuity and localisation, sensibility to pain, estimation of 
weight, smell] and taste - simple reaction times to auditoty und visual stimuli, and 
choice reaction times; estimation of intervals-of time; memory; strength of prasp 
and accuracy of aim; reading, writing, and drawing; the influence of various mental 
states on blood-pressure; and the influence af fatigue and practice on mental work. 

In Kiwni and Mabniag fewer observations could be made, owing to the fact that 
most of the apparatus had been taken on to Borneo, but observations were made 
by Mr, Seligmann and myself on more than 100 individuals, many of whom were 
not, however, natives of these islands. The subjects investizated were chiefly visual 
nouity and colour vision; auditory acutty; smell and touch writing and drawing. 

lt is not possible now to do more than give a rough sketch of our reeulig. Most 
of the methods used hind been in some degree modified to meet the nnumal conditions, 
while some were new, and the consequence is that, with ona ar two exceptions, we 
have very few data with which to compare our results, The exact bearing of most 
of our observations will only become apparent when comparative data on European 
and other races have been collected. 

Our cbservations were in most cases made with very little difficulty and, with 
some exceptions, we could feel sure that the natives were doing their best in all we 
asked them to do. This opinion is based not only on observation of thetr behaviour 
antl expression while the testa were being carried out, but on the consistency of the 
resulta. ‘The small deviations of individual observations from the average (mean 
variation) showed that the observations were made with due care and attention. 

The introspective side of psychological experimentation was almost completely 
Absent. We were unable to supplement the objective measurements and observations 
by an account of what was actually passing in the minds of the natives while 
making these observations. Attempts were made in this direction without much 
suCteSS. 

One general result was to show very considorable variability. It was obvious 
that in general character and temperament the natives varied greatly from one 
another and very considerable individual differences also came out in our experimental 
observations. How great the varintions were as compared with those in a more 
complex community can only be determined after a large number of comparative data 
have been accumulated. 

Another general result which should be of great interest to anthropologists is that 
the natives did not appear to be especially susceptible to suggestion, but exhibited 
very considerable independence of opinion, Leading questions were found not to bo 
so dangerons as was expected. It is hoped that when our results are worked out, it 
will be possible to express in some definite manner the suggestibility of these people as 
compared with Europeans. he 

OF the special investigations undertaken by myself, that on visual acuity was 
the subject of a paper in the Physiological Section of the British Association, Of. 
Proce. Brit, Ass, (Dover), 1899. 

The colour vision of the natives wna investigated in several wove. A hondred 
and fifty natives of Torres Straits and Kiwai were tested by means of the usual wool 
test for colour-blindness without finding one case, About tivhty members of othor 
races, ineluding Australians, Polynesians, Melancsians, Tamils, and half-castes were 
also tested withont finding one case, except among natives of Lifu. No less than 
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three ont of eight. natives of this island were found to soffer from well marked 
red-green blindness of the ordinary type. Unfortunately the number of Lifu natives 
who conld be examined was too small to allow any definite conclusions to be drawn, 
but tho possibility ia suggested that colour-blindness may be a racial peculiarity, a 
fact, which if established, would be of great ethnological importance. 
The names used for colours by the natives of Murray Island, Mabuiag, and Kiwai 
were very fully investigated, and the derivation of euch names im most cases established. 
The colour vocabularies of these islands showed the special feature which appears to 
clisracterise many primitive languages. There were definite names for red, less 
definite for yellow, and still less so for green, while u definite name for bloe was either 
absent or borrowed from English. 

The three languages mentioned, and some Australian languages, seemed to show 
different stages in the evolution of a colour vocabulary. Several Australinn natives 


(from Seven. Rivers and the Fitaroy River) appeared to be abmost limited to words 


for red, white, and black. In Kiwai there was no word for blue, for which colour the 
same word was used aa for black, while the name applied to green appeared to be 
- tnconstant and indefinite. In Murray Island the native word for blue was the same 
aa that used for black, but the English word had been adopted and modified inte 
hitlu-biiin. The language of Mabuing was more advanced; there was a word for blue 
(maludgamulnga, sea-colonr), but it was often also used for green. 

Corresponding to this defect of colour terminology, there appeared to be an actual 
defect of vision for colours of short wave-length. In testing with colonred wools, 
no mistake was ever made with réds, but blues and greens were constantly confused, 
as were blue and violet, The same deficiency in seeing blue seemed also to be shown 
in experiments on the threshold of sensitiveness for red, yellow, aod blue, carried ont 
with Lovibond’s tintometer, Experiments on the distance at which small patches of 
different colours could be recognized also showed great inferiority in seeing blue as 
compared with red, but the few comparative observations so far made, do not enable 
one to say that there is any striking difference between Europeans and Papuans in 
this respect. 

Observations were also made on the colour vision of the peripheral retina, on 
after-Images and on colour contrast. 

Observations were made by means of Hening’s fall experrment which showed the 
existence of binocular vision in all exeept one man with an orbital tumour, 

Quantitative observations were made on some visual illusions. 

Numerous observations were made on writing und drawing, the former chieliy 
in the ease of children. The most striking result here was the ease and correctness 
with which mirror writing was performed, In many cases native children, when 
asked to write with the left hand, spontaneously wrote mirror writing, and all were 
alile to write jn this fashion readily. In some cases children, when asked to write 
with the left hand, wrote upside down. 

Experiments were made on the estimation of time, The method adopted was to 


give signals marking off a given interval; another signal was then given aa the 


eommencement of a second interval, which the native had to finish by os similar signal 
when he judged tt to be equal to the giveninterval, This somewhat dificult provedure 
met with unexpected success, and intervals of 10 seconds, 20 seconds, and one minute 
were estimated with fairly consistent results, 

Nearly all the mvestigations gave some indication of the hability to fatigue and 
the capability for improvement by practice, but these were also the subject of special 
investigation carried out by modifications of Kraepelin’s methods, 
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I1.— Observations on Hearing, Smell, Taste, Reaction, Time, etc. By C.. Myers. 

The conditions for testing acuity of hearing were very unfavourable on Murray 
Teland, owing to the noise of the sea and the rustle of the cocoanut palms. The 
general results of many experiments lead mo to conclude that few Murray Islanders 
surpass a hyper-acoto European in auditory acuity, while the majority cannot hear 
es far. For the determination of the apper limit of the perception of tone I used 
Hawkaley’s improved form of Galton's Whistle. Of the fifty-one Marry Islanders 
who were investigated, all save one readily appreciated tho dificrence between the 
pure high note and the noise of the blast that is inseparable from if. Experiments 
were also made to determine the minimum perception of tone-differences. Twelve 
Islanders were tested for their sense of rhythm; thia was found to be remarkably 
necurate for 120 beats of the metronome to the minute, and somewhat less so for 
GO beats. Most of the subjects had a tendency to vary in the direction of increasing 
the rate of the taps. 

Olfactometry is very difficult to prosecute for various reasons. Until I have 
made further comparative observations on Europeans, 1 can draw no certain con- 
clusions as to the relative smell-acuity of the former and the Murray Islanders ; 
but so far na my experitnents go, they seem to indicate no marked superiority in 
the development of this sense among the Islanders. Doubtless hyper-aenity is more 
common among them, but there seems no reason to believe that they are able to 
perceive such traces of olouras would be imperceptible to the most sensitive European 
noses. 

Experiments were made to determine the appreciation and recognition of the 
common tastes—swoet, salt, bitter, and acid. Sugar and salt were readily recognised, 
acid was compared to unripe froit; the bitter is the most uncertain—evidently there 
is no distinctive name for it in the Murray Island vocabulary. f 

Binet's diagram used for testing viswal memory was employed on twenty-eight 
people with interesting resnlts. awk | 

Numerons time reaction experiments were made, more on simple anditory 
reaction than on simple visual reactions; « few visual choice reactions were nlso 
made. The time of the simple reaction is not sensibly longer, but probably in 
many cases even shorter, than wonld be that given by « corresponding class of 
Europeans. The experiments clearly showed the grent difference of temperament 
among the individoals investigated. Thero was at one extreme the slow, atond y= 
going man who reacted with almost uniform speed on each oconsion; at the other 
extreme was the nervous, high-strang individual who was frequently reacting pre- 
maturely, and whose mean variation in consequence was relatively great. Yet the 
mean variation, save in the choive-times, wae extraordinarily low for such unpractised 

111.— Observations on the Sense of Touch and of Pain, on the Estimation of Weight, 

Variations of Blood-Pressure, ete. By W. McDongall. 


The power of discrimination of two points by the sense of touch was investigated 
in a series of fifty adult males. On half the number of subjects the observations were 
made on the skin of the thamb, of the second toe, and of the nape of the mock, and 
on the skin of forearm on all the subjects. There was a general correspondence of 
delicacy of discrimination in the different parts of the skin tested in any one subject. 
A few of the subjecta showed a very moch grester delicacy of discrimination than the 
others, while the latter showed a fairly uniform delicacy which ia considerably greater 











than that shown by the short series of white men who bave heen tested by the same 


Observations on the sensitivity to paim produced by simple pressure on the akin 


wera made by means of Cattell’s algometer. With this instrament it seems to be 
possible to register accurately the point at which, with increasing pressure, a painfo 


o be, 
youghly, inversely proportional to the delicncy of touch discrimination in the : eries of 
individuals, and in the whole series the sensitivity seemed to he distinctly less than in 
the short series of white men observed. 

Similar series of observations were made on thirty children, It shonld be under 
siood that the degree of pain produced was in nll cases so slight as not to spoil the 
nleasnm and interest of subjects in the proceedings. 

‘The seeuraecy of localisation of touch sensations was also measured in « nomber wf 
the same subjects, and temperature spots were mapped out in a few. 


clement is first perceived. The sensitivity to pain as thus determined: seemed to 
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differences of weight was made, and other series were made with the purpose of 
determining the degree of suggestibility of the people—the effect of sino as appreciated 
by sight and grasp on the judgment of weight, Th was interesting to find that although 
the abstract idea of weight seemed entirely new to the minds of these people, fed no 
tern in their Innguage answered to it exactly, yet their power of discrimination. of 
difference is at least ns good as our own. F 

In the same series of people the blood-pressure was observed by means of Hill ana 
Barnard's sphygt o-manometer Unring reat, muscular work, meutal work and excite- 
ment, and slightly painful skin-pressare, and marked varintions recdrded under these 
conditions. No series of observations oa white men ander similut conditions have yet 
been made for comparison. a 
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Mr, C. 5. Myers contributed some observations on Sayre te lite, dwelling an the 
interest of savage music for the anthropologist os com 7 ythat of the musician. 
He considered the problem as to how far common fx Wage 
lurking beneath the differences of music were Covere Xho various psychological 
factors inseparable from distinct civilisations. orf __ as, he considered, the basis 
of music, including musicul and noise sounds, os) they awakened the required 
feeling of pleasure in the minds of a suitable a i “The charncteristic feature of 
Murray Island music wns the lack of rhythm iy Jhow obsolete tunes that were 
reproduced in the phonograph. In respect of | Ssmplexities of rhythm in other 
races, Mr. Myers said that from his own hear the Mninys of Sarawak, there 
were grounds for suspecting the futility of = fter quarter-tone music, owing to 
irregularity of intonntion. | 
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JOURNAL 


OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ORDINARY MBEETING, 
NOVEMRER Tru, 1899. n 
C. H. Reap, Esq., FSA. President, in the Chair, 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were rem] and signed. 


The election, as Fellowa of the Institute, was announced of the following :— 
Mr. G. F. Lawrence, Miss 5. E Rucker, Mr A. S, Quics, Dr. J. W. Witiiams, 
Mr. J. F. Tocusr, Mrs. K. Les, Mr. F. W. Comistias, and Mr. B.C. MAcLAGAX. 


The PREsipent regretted that Lient.-Colonel MacpoNaLb was prevented by 
ness from reading his paper. 

Mr. Wa. Crooxe then read Lieut.-Colonel J. Ro L. Macdonald's paper :— 
“Notes on the Ethnology of Tribes met with during progress of the Jubhn 
Expedition of 1897-99," and Dr. Gansos exhibited series of lantern slides 
illustrating the paper. 

Tiseussion was carried on by Captain Matcotm, Mr. Crooxe, Mr. G. L. 
Goma, Mr. Suevesau., Mr. Bovvenre Prsey, Sir Taomas Howpicn, and others. 


The Presment, after pointing out the value of such papers, and the diffieulty 
Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald wust have had in collecting such information, amongst 
the other i(luties of his position, closed the proceedings with a vote of thanks to 
Lient.-Colonel Maedonald for his paper, to Mr, Crooke for reading it, and to Dr 
Garson for exhibiting the slides. 
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NOTES ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF TRIBES MET WITH DURING 
PROG OF THE JUBA EXPEDITION OF 1997-99. 
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Br Lirevr.-Colone. J. i. L. Macpow an. 


Durie the travels of the expedition which I had the honour to command, we 
came in contact with between thirty and forty native tribes, and were able to 
collect a series of notes on their languages, customa, and traditions, meagre indeed, 
hut still of interest. In some cases the information 1s new, and in others it tends 


to support the views of previous travellers, or modify their speculations by the 


provision of ailditional data. The expedition had neither the time nor the scientific 
training necessary for the task of solving the many most interesting problems 
regarding the true classification and grouping of these various tribes in the general 


scheme of the African races, or of tracing the various migrations that must have 


led them to their present geographical distribution. That must be left to experts, 
anil the expedition will be content if it has supplied a few additional facts to guide 
the experts to the solution of the problems. 

The regions, in which the labours of the expedition lay, are singularly 
interesting from an ethnological point of view, comprising as they do the meeting- 
place of several great African families, the Bantu, the Negro, the Hamitie ond the 
Masai or Nuba-Fulla. In endeavouring to compile a few notes that may be 
interesting, | would purpose to consider the language, customs, ete., of the tribes 
encountered in five groups, without prejudice to their ultimate inclusion in any of 
the great African races. The grouping I propose for the purpose of this paper is 
one that T was led to adopt from the apparent connection of the tribes, and whether 
or not it may be scientifically accurate, it ia at all events convenient, as whatever 
race the group may be ultimately included in, it will probably carry with it all its 
component members. ‘This grouping is as follows -— 


Nuta-Fulla ? Langu. 
Masai, Rom. 
Kwati. Lango or Wakeuli. 
Sambur or Kore. Uimira, 
Latuka. Kimama, 
Karamojo. Wahima ? 
Turkana, Shak} 
Dowyire. onk 
lyn. Nanili, 
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l.—MAP OF UGANDA AND ADJOINING TERRITORIES 
ILLUSTRATING THE PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE ALLIED TRIBES 
By J. R. Macdonald, Lt. Col. 
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EXPLANATION OF COLOURING 
[| Karamojo a : | Suk-Nandi Group 


| | Lango Tribes |_| \Negro 
believed to be allied in 
to the Karamojo ie ‘Bantu 


(|_| Masai and Latuka | __|Somali, ete. 


The relative territory of Eloegop, 8uk-Nandi, and Karamojo ia probably fairly reliable 
The contemporary distribution of the Langa, Bantw, and Negro Tribes aa shown 
ia however uncertain, and ja here to be considered as only a suggestion 

Route of Col, Macdonalds'’ Expedition shown thus -— 
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Kamasia nnd Elgeyo. Wakavirondo, 
Lumbwa and Sotik. Waketosh. 
Lake. Masowa. 
Save, Sore, ete. 
Anderobo. =I Neyro. 
Bantu. Shuli. 
Wavandn. Nyifa or South Kavirondy, 
Wasoga. Madi. 
beet: dase Bari. 


Many ofthe tribes have been so fully dealt ith by other that they need 
not be further referred to here, but the remaining tribes I propose to deal with by 
first (4) Considering the connection in language; (}) furnishing some information 
regarding their habits and customs; and (c) giving a few brief notes on their history 
‘os it could be obtained from their own tniditions or deduced from those of their 
neighbours. 

(#.) COMPARATIVE VOCABULARIES. 

The comparison of languages by means of meagre vocabularies is unsati iis 
in miany respects; but in the case of an expedition which travels rapidly and cannot 
afford the time for the construction of grammars, the comparison by josatenrees 
the only one possible. | 

It must, however, be remembered that the vocabularies collected by the 
expedition were not taken jyom slaves at a distance from their own countries, 
but were in almost every case the result of actual travel amongst the tribes 
concerned, 

Comparative vocabularies of twelve languages, in addition to Swahili (the 
Eure medium of conversation), are attached. Of these twelve, two, the Ogaden 
Somali and Borana Galla, were taken down from Somalis who accompanied the 
expedition for purposes of comparison with the other linguages ; as they may be 
of interest I have allowed them to stand in the tables accompanying this paper, 
Each yocabulary given shows about 108 words. Unfortunately Mr. C. Hobley, 
who had collected vocabularies of certain languages, could not furnish me with a 
list. of the English words he used, and so only some forty words are common to 
his and my own vocabularies ; still this is better than nothing and renders the two 
sets of vocabularies mutually useful. 

The expedition vocabularies embrace the languages of the following tribes — 
Uso, North Kavironilo, Masai, Karamojo, Latuka, Nandi, Anderobo, Saye, Suk 
an South Kavirondo. The people of Kamusia and Elgeyo talk the same langnage 
as the Nandi, and the Turkana and Donyvio have the same languase as the 
Karamojo. 

Mr, C. Hobley gives vocabularies of the following:—North Kavirondo, Muhasa, 
South Kavirondo (Nyifa or Nife), Elemmi, Nandi, and Lako, 
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As already stated some forty words are common to both sets of vocabularies, 
30 we can, to this extent, construct a comparative vocabulary of the languages 
talked hy some fifteen of the tribes in the area under discussion. Casati's vocabulary 
of Lur, which is stated hy Emin to be closely allied to Shuli, haa a good many 
words common to one or other set of vocabularies, and shows that South Kavirondo 
is dillie! to those languages; and as the Kwafi and Samburu languages are merely 
dialects of Masai, we may say that we can to some extent extend our comparison 
over nineteen languages. 

With regard to the expedition vocabularies care was taken by questioning 
several men to secure accuracy in obtaining the correct corresponding word. That 
this was invariably successful is hardly probable ; but still it is hoped that the 
results of our efforts towards striet accuracy will be found fairly reliable. 

The vocabularies of Usoga, North Kavirondo, Masai, Karamojo, South 
Kavirondo, and Suk were obtamed direct from natives of these tribes; the 
languawes of the Nandiand Anderobo were jot froma Suk Government Lberpreter; 
the Save vocabulary was taken down from a Swahili who had been long resident in 
the district and knew the langunge well; while the Latuka was from the Latuka 
Soudanese who had been some time in that country and had Latuka wives, 
Kiswahili was the medium of communication in every case except Latuka when 
Aralic was employed. 

The words have been written in English characters as nearly phonetically as 
possible, but in dealing with savage languages and unfamiliar sounds it is very 
difficult to express the. exact sound in English characters The “1” and “1” are 
practically interchangeable in many cases, ond the sounds of “ p" and “dd” way 
almost imperceptibly slide into “b” and “+t,” while the bard “2” and “k” are 
frequently nearly alike. Again there are some nasal sounds in Masai, Karan 
and allied languages that are dittienlt to express; these have been shown by “ng “ 
orn” as most nearly representing them. 

We may now glance at the general results, Masai, Kwai (or more properly 
Gnash Neishu, for Kwai is a Swahili term), and Sambur (or Kore) are three 
divisions of the one tribe, the Kloegop, and speak what may be considered one 
lanyuage with slight dialectic differences, This was noticed by Farler, as regards 
the two first-mentioned, from vocabularies male out by missionaries before 
Masailand was actually visited by Europeans, Extensive vocabularies of Masui 
and Kwatl have been eompiled by Krapl and Erhurdt, and Cust vroups this 
language with the Nuba-Fulla. 

We found that the language most nearly allied to that of the Eloegop, though 
widely separated in geographical position, was that of Latuka in the Nile Basin 
The classification of this language had previously been a matter of dispute, Cust 
in lis Modern Languages of Africa places it in the Negro group, but notes that 
Baker in his Nienca remarked that it was quite distinct from that of the Nile 
tribes he met. Haker was inclined to think that the people of Latuk 


: e | | i were 
Gallas, while Emin placed them among the Lanyus, whom Cust o 


lasses im the 
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Harmitic group. and Ravenstein in 1884 from Emin’s vocabulary considered the 
Latuka were Masai The Latuka can hardly be called Masai, but the great 
similarity of their languages, extending as it does to same thirty per cent. of the 
words, wonld appear lo show « common origin, 


The Latuka and Eloegop must, however, have been separated for a long 
interval as there are marked differences in the intonation of certain words, the 


Latuka being on the whole the softer language, 

Closely allied to the language of Eloegop and Latuka, but with rather more 
(ivergence, comes that of the Karamojo Turkana and Donyire, which has, however, 
sufficient similarity to indicate a common origin. It is noticeable that the syllable 
“ak” which begins so many Karamojo words is not so very different in sounil, us 
might be supposed by the spelling, from the “ng” which appears in Masai, the 

2” of which is very hard and almost “kk”. 

| was unable to get a comparative vocabulary of Elgumi, but fortunately 
Mr. C. Hobley secured one, and this showe that the language of the Elenmi muy 
be considered a dialect of Karamojo. T may here mention that Elgumi is a name 
applied by the Masai not only to the tribe west of Mount Elgon but also to the 
Turkana aud possibly to the Karamcia. It ig not a name recognised by the tribes 
themselves, and would appear to be a nickname applied by the Masai to their 
tribes on aecount of their well-developed noses’ The term Elgumi is thus 
somewhat indiscriminately used by the Masai for the Karamojo tribes, in the same 
way a5 “Lango” is used by the Nile tribes to the west to designate the same 
people, } 

We thus tind the Masai, Guash Ngishu (or Kwafi), Sambur (or Kore), Latuka, 
Karamojo, Turkana, Donyiro and Elgumi speaking languages which would Appear 
to clearly indicate a common origin. 

50 far we have been on fairly selid ground, but with regard to the other 
tribes T have provisionally placed in the same group, information at our disposal 
is hearsay, The people of Langu and Rom were visited by the expedition, but 
vocabularies were not collected. We were, however, told by our Karamojo euides 
that these small tribes were allied to themselves and spoke a nearly identical 
language. 1am inclined to think the same thing applies to the Lango or Wakedi, 
the Umiro and Kimamna, I[t is doubtful whether these last names do not refer to 
one and the same tribe. The Karamojo know the powerful tribe dwelling north 
of Lake Salisbury as the Kimama and say their territory extends far to the west, 
They do not know the term Lango or Wakedi and appear to know little of Umiro, 


The territory they ascribe to the Kimama would appear to be so extensive as to 


embrace a considerable portion of the country which is said by the Waganda, 
Wangoro and Shuli to be occupied by the Lango and Umiro, T have already 
pointed out that “Lango” is a far-reaching term as employed by the Nile tribes 


and is used to embrace the Karamojo themselves. Wakedi or Bakedi (the naked 
people) is simply a Luganda and Lungoro nickname applied to the Langa. I am 


accorilingly inclined to think that the tribe might be called Umiro and that the 
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Umiro are known on the east-as Kimama and on the west-as Lango, They would, 
however, appear to be allied in language to the Karamojo, but it appears to me 
that they are not a pure bred tribe, but an admixture of Karamojo and Nilotie and 
perhaps aboriginal blood. It is to be noted that while the Eloegop, Latuka, and 
Saramojo are largely pastoral and dwellers on the more open plains, the peoples 
of Rom, Langu, Umiro and Lango are for the most purt highlanders, while the 
Kimama are dwellers in swatnapy country. Still the balance of evidence would 
seom to show that these last mentioned tribes are more or less allied to the 
Karamojo group, 

This latter croup would appear even more extensive, as our Swahilis told us 
of another tribe north of Karamojo called Dabosa which speaks the same language 
as Karamojo, and the Dodinga (or Lrengu) tribe would also appear allied to this. 
The group of languages we have so far considered are apparently connected to the 
extent of 30 or 40 per cent. of their words, but now we come to another group, the 
Suk-Nandi, which, while possessing a still larger percentage of worda common 
Within the group, has comparatively a small percentage of words which appear in 
the langunyes of the Masai group. The percentage is lowest, about 5 per cent., m 
the case of the Latuka, which is geographically most removed, and rises to about 
11 per cent, in Masai and Karamojo, which are conterminous with the Suk-Nandi 
country. It is interesting to note that the group now dealt with has almost the 
sume percentage of words common to the language of Ogaden Somali, a Hamitie 
family. 

Tt had previously been noted that the Nandi, Lumbeva and Sotik were the 
same, or a clearly allied people, and more recently that of Nandi Kamasia and 
Elgeyo tribes appeared identified, Mr. C. Hobley, to whose study of the langunves 
of his district we owe so much, further established a close connection between the 
Nandi, Lako and Save, It was, however, left for the expodition not only to 
confirm Mr. Hobley’s deductions, but also to bring into the same group the 
Suk, and an even more interesting fact, the Anderabo, formerly classed as a Helot 
tries. 

With the exception of the Anderobo, who are Helots to the Masai and are 
admitted by their masters to have been the original inhabitants of Central 
Musailand, the remaining tribes of this group are mountaineers, who not only 
posaéss what is almost a common language but who also show a great similarity in 
many of Lheir custons, 

These connections, together with the present yeographical distribution of the 
tribes and their own lerends, would show that they form fragments of a large tribe, 
which occupied an extensive tract of Masailand and South Karamojo prior to the 
nivent of the Eloegop. This ts further confirmed by the inclusion of the Helot 
Anderobo in the Suk-Mandi group of languages. The northern members of the 
group show more connection in loan words with the Karamojo, the southern 
members with the Masai, and this is in harmony with the tribal traditions to the 
vifect that they were respectively partially dispossesserl by Karamojo and Eloegop. 
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A further interesting fact in this connection is that the Suk headdress favour the 
Karamojo as the Mandi one does the Masai 

The well-marked Bantu group need not be dwelt on. But it may be 
interesting to note a few points regarding Ketosh and Masawa, TI have called the 
Bantu tribe north of the Nzoia River and south of Mount Elgon Ketosh, and 
confined the term Masawa to the region west of Mount Elgon. Tt must however 
he understood that Masawa is sometimes used in a wider sense to embrace Ketosh, 
and that the inhabitants of both regions would appear to belong to one tribe or to 
be very closely related. Mr. Hobley, who first established that there were Bantu 
speaking people on the west of Mount Elgon, waa inclined to show a wedge of 
Eleumi separating what 1 call Masawa into a northern and a southern portion. 
During our journey to the west of Mount Elgon, however, we found tribes he had 
classed with the Elgumi ; the Ngoko, for instance, were Pantu, and on discussing 
this point with Mr. Hobley on our return he was inclined to agree with us that the 
western slopes of Mount Elgon might all be classed as Bantu. The people of 
Ketosh and Masawa, though they have much in common with the Bantu Kavironda, 
lave certain marked resemblance to the Wasoga, and it is interesting to find that 
the language of Usoga would appear to bear a far closer connection with Masawa 
than with North Kavirondo. 

Of the Negro group of tribes T have little to say. Mr. Hobley had already 
established the fact that the people of South Kavirondo or Nyifa (Nife) belonged 


to this group, a fact borne ont by the connection between the Nyifa and Lur- 


vocabularies. The Lur and Shuli languages are closely connected, as has been 
painted out by Emin, who also found they were so closely related to Shilluk, that 
his Shilluk soldiers could easily make themselves intelligible to the Shuli. The 
Bari and Beri are supposed to be connected with the Dinka, and the Madi with 
the Nyambara (Cust) or Makaraka. 
There are evidently fragments of still older tribes scattered about in this creat: 
area the atudy of whose languages would be interesting. Thus the Lako, Save and 
Masawa told us of a small scattered tribe, called the Elgonyi, who dwell on the 
upper slopes of Mount Elgon, Similarly the people of Latuka said that amongst 
the lofty mountains south-west of the Latuka valley, there were a wamber of small 
tribes with a language differing from that of the Latuka and Nile tribes. 
Donaldson Smith found a small separate commmnity called Dume, north of Lake 
Stephani; and Austin was not able te connect the Marle north-west of Lake 
Rudolf with the surrounding tribes, though they bore some resemblance to the 





(b.) Novres or Customs or Vanovs Tuipes. 


The Masai group including the whole of the Eloegop, the Latuka, the 
Kuramojo, Turkana, Donyiro, and Elgumi are, for the most part, pastoral dwellers 
in open grass plains. Agriculture is, however, practised to some extent more 
especially in Latuka, Karamojo and Eleumi. With the one exception of Latuku, 
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where there is a recognised king, the remaining members of the group are split; 
up amongst a nnutuber of petty chiefs, who, however, combine in case of war. 
Internal strife is, for the most part, avoided by strict laws regarding the 
settlement of disputes: this has, however, become rather lax amongst the Eloegup, 
who have in consequence become much weakened Wy civil war and are fast losing 
their power. 

The members of this group dwell in’ considerable villages or groups of 
villages, permanent and large in the case of Latuka, semi-permanent in the 
case of Karamojo and Elgumi, and movable amongst the Eloegop and Turkana. 

lt is doubtful what is the religious belief of the Latuka, but the other 
members of the group believe in one Supreme Being and in a future life, though 
there is also a helief in the power of rain and locust doctors, 

There is amongst all much the same general organisation for war, and two 
liyhting chiefs are appointed on mobilization. The fightmg weapons are spear anil 
shield ; bows and arrows are hardly used at all A few old men amongst the 
Masai possess these weapons, but poison is not employed, The northern members 
of the group, however, use the throwing spear asa missile. All the members of 
the group are brave and courageous and are much feared by their neighbours. 
They are, however, open and manly, and not given to treachery as a rule. 

The tribes to the weat, whom I have already mentioned as bemg probably of 
mixed origin though allied to the Karumojo, are more agricultural and dwell in 
more difficult country. They also appear to be more treacherous, but use much 
the same weapons as the Karamojo, 

The knowledge of working iron, dressing hides, and making pottery ts 
universal, The males are, for the most part, naked; the females more or less 
decently dressed. 

In view of the recent medical theory on the connection between mosquitoes and 
malarial lever, it is interesting to note that amongst some members of the group 
it is a well-established article of belief, 

The following more detailed account of the customs, ete, of the Masai und 
Karamojo are given :— 

Masai. 

The men are mostly tall, the women of medium height, The hai is woolly. 
Prognathous features are never seen, Their muscles are not, asa rule, well- 
developed, but they are active. 

Mode of Subsistenc-—Mainly by pastoral pursuits. Cooking is primitive 
when obliged to eat vegetable food, this is prepared by boiling; but they live, 
when possible, on milk and meat, the latter raw, or nearly so. 

Their huts are little more than dome-shaped shelters, either thatched or 
covered with hides, each with a small door. <A collection of huts is enclosed hy a 
thorn zareba, If obliged by scarcity of cattle, sheep, or goats to take to agriculture, 
they grow millet. 

feligion and Customa—A young mans nob supposed to marry until he has 
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blooded his spear, Te sends.a jar of honey or small present to the parents of the 
girl he wishes to marry. If they accept this, it is a sign his suit ts approved of. 
He then sends four oxen, and three goats, and the bride’s mother brings the girl 
to his hut, where the bridegroom has milk in readiness. The bride refuses to 
enter until she is given a goat. There is no ceremony, but the bridegroom wears 
the bride's skin petticoat, smeared with fut and red earth for a month after 
marriage, There is no limit to the number of wives. A wife who miscontncts 
herself three: times may be returned to her parenta, who refund the present 
received from her husband. 

Wamen with child are fed on light diet. After birth both mother and 
child are given the fat of goats, and ih mixture of blood and milk. The first 
appearance of milk teeth on the left before the right is considered a bad omen. A 
child is named after two months. On death a chief may be buried; lesser people 
tre carried outside the kraal and left to the hyenas. 

The Masai believe in one Supreme Being, called “ Ngai,” and in a future 
state. The Supreme Being is always invoked for success on the war-path, 

Before starting on the war-path, the Leibon is consulted, and medicine made. 
The warriors then, for some time previous to the start, retire into the jungle and 
eat flesh, which is supposed to make them fleree. 

Two fighting chiefs are selected, and the war party assembles. An ox is then 
killed, and the Leibon makes a fire ; each warrior lights his fire from the central 
one, and after the ceremony is irrevocably committed to the war-path. 

In dividing spoil, a place is selected some four days’ march from home. The 
war party then select nine men as arbitrators, all of whom must be good warriors. 
These arbitrators then call out the warriors one by one, and allot to each his share. 
If any man objects, his objection is considered, and, as an ultimate resort, he fighte 
one of the arbitrators, with knobkerries and shields as a rule, If he fails to 
defeat the arbitrator, he gets nothing; if he kills him, he is himself put to 
ileath. 

lf in peace a man kills another, all his cattle are given to tho victim's father. 
If he wounds another, nothing is done if the wounded man recovers; but if he is 
permanently disabled, u fine of oxen wp to nine is paid. 

In settling serious disputes by oath, each disputant takes hold of a goat or 
sheep, which is then eut in two. This is done in presence of witnesses, and the 
matter thus settled is not supposed te be reopened. 

A minor oath as toa statement is taken by biting a piece of prass. 

Arts wad Manufactures—How hide ts made into shields and sealybards, and 
used for clothing, 

Tobaceo is smoked in pipes or used as snulf. 

A fermented liquor is made from millet. 

Their ironwork is manufactured for them by their subordinate Wanderohe. 

Personal Ornaments —The lobule of the ear is pierced and enormously 
distended ; they wear a cylindrical block of wood in the aperture, | 
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The hair of both sexes is plastered with grease and wet clay, and plaited into 
a number of small tails, | 

An operation resembling circumeision is practised on the men, and a special 
mutilation on the women, 

The ordinary dress of the men consists of one or two goat-hides ; they have 
no idea of deconcy ; but the women are well covered with similar hides. 

Both men and wemen plaster the body with grease, generally mutton fat, and 
red clay. The married women shave heads ; they also wear a high collar of 
rings of iron superimposed one above another; the forearms and the legs, for 
several inches above the ankle, are covered with similar rings. 

When in fighting dress, the men wear an arrangement of feathers in a ting 
surrounding the face, a skin, generally of the Colobos monkey, fastened round the 
neck and hanging down the back, and strips of Colobos hide round the ankles and 
surrounding the leg just below the knee. 

The chief weapons are spears, swords and shields. The spearis a characteristic 
shape, and meant only for use at close quarters; the blade is of the shape of a 
double-edged, straight sword, and is of great length; the shaft, of wood, is marely 
long enough to afford a grip; the blade is balanced by a long pointed, cylindrical 
piece of iron as a pommel. 

The swords are usually short; they are of » spatulate shape and double+wlgeiL 
The grip is wound round with a strip of hide. The seabbard 1s of wood covered 
with hide. | 

The shield is large, oval, and convex im front. It is painted! in red and white 
olay pigments. The devices used are various. 

Tows and arrows are not unknown, but ure not used in action, being mostly 
confined to the old men. 

Barter—Brass aud wire, especially iron wire, are in demand. Beats and 
cloth are also taken in exchange for native products, 





Karamapo, 

The men are almost nearly all well over medium height. Many attain a 
height of 6 feet 2 inches, and several individuals of the height of 6 feet 4 inches 
or fi inches were observed. 

The physical development is, a8 a rile, magnificent. ‘The only peculiarity in 
build is that the clavicle is often short, so that an appearance of narrowness is 
civen to the shoulders, 

They are active, and run with exceptionally good action, 

The women are of medium height. The proymathous type is very rare; the 
features are generally well developed. 

The tribe has a great reputation 1s Warnors. 

Mode of Subsistence—Chielly by agricultural pursuits, they have also large 
herds of cattle, sheep, goats anid donkeys. 

The chief crop cultivated is millet. 
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Auricultural implements consist of hoes, either with o long or short shaft 

The millet is cooked either by parching the grain or hy heating a mass of 
millet flour with water. 

The huts are small and round, with wattle walls and conical thatched rvofs. 

‘The furniture consists of small wooden stools, also used as pillows at night. 

Religion. —An indefinite belief in a Supreme Being and in the ghosts of 
ancestors appears to constitute their faith. The Supreme Being is known as 
“ Akuja,” and is invoked to protect the crops and for success in war. 

Dead bodies seam, as a rule, to be merely deposited outside the villages to be 
eaten by hyenas, ete. The bodies of chiefs are, however, buried. 

Marriage is not a matter of barter as amongst most tribes. The girl can veto 
the arrangements, and henee is regularly courted, her parents not interfering in 
any way watil her wishes ave known. 

It a wife misconducts herself three times she may be returned to her 
father’s house, the latter returning to her husband the present originally received. 
There is no limit to the number of wives. 

There are strict rules regarding disputes, which, if serious, are adjudicated on 
by a council of chiefs, Homicide is severely repressed. Murder is punished with 
death, Accidental homicide may be pardoned the first time, but a second case is 
punished with death. 

In war two fighting leaders are selected by the council of chiefs, and under 
these leaders are the various communities each under its own local chief as his 
spresentative. The division of spoil is carefully regulated. : 

When a child is born it is given blood as well as milk. If it develops milk 
tveth on the left side before the right, it is a bad omen, and a goat is gacrificed ; 





but the child is not put to death as amongst some other tribes. The child receives: 


a name which, in the case of a hoy, is altered when he has been on the war-path. 
There is no fixed rule against a young man marrying before he has killed an 
enemy or been on the war-path, but as this is a warlike tribe and the women are 
allowed a voice in matrimonial arrangements, it is more or Jess a custom that 
young man must distinguish himself in war before mur ying. 

They believe in omens, and before a raiding expedition consult the entrails of 
a goat. 

They also beheve in “medicine” for production of min and to ward olf 
locusts, In the former case a black ox is killed and its blood caught and nixed 
with water in au earthen pot; a fire is then lighted and extinguishec with the 





blood und water, Rain is supposed to follow if there has been no irregularity in 
the ceremony. 


To ward off locusts a red-headed goat is selected and killed by « blow on the 
head; its stomach is then taken out and cast in the direction from which the 
locusts are coming; this is supposed to turn them. 

4 solemn oath is taken in the following way : A. black ox is selected and 
speared, the interested purties then take hold of u leg each, and these are cut 
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from the body; each then partakes of the marrow from the leg he has thus 
recerver 

Airis and Monufactores—aA rode kind of black earthenware pottery is matle 

Tobaceo is smoked; the pipe in common use is fitted with a gourd, which is 
filled with water, through which the smoke is drawn. 

The only intoxicating liquor is a fermented drink made from millet. 

fron is the only metal worked ; their weapons and implements are well made, 

Personal Adornments, elc—Marking hy raised cicatrices is practically universal, 
Kar ornaments consist of a number of small rings, passed through the free eilge 
of the ear. The lower lip is usually pierced, and a small piece of wood, ivory or 
lirase wire inserted. 

A charucteristic ornament worn by men of importance is a collar formed of 
rings Of tran lying one above another, and kept in position by vertienl stays of 
the same metal. The arms are generally decorated with large bracelets of ivory. 

The headvear of the men consists of a large mat of lair worn on the hack 
if the head, and secured by a string passing round the forehead. This is supposed 
to be made from the hair of the wearer's ancestors. The men yo about absolutely 
nakedl—the women wear small skins. 

Circumeision is not practised, 

The women wear necklaces of imports! beads, and also made of small 
ciretilar pieces of ostrich ege-shells, and of the vertebre of snakes, with the ribs 
removeil, 

Weapons consist of spears and shields. The spears are formed for either 
thrusting or throwing; the heads are small, and of a bay-leat shape; the neck of 
the blade ts long and forms a considerable portion of the shaft. The edge of the 
blade is kept very sharp, and is protected by a rim of hide. ‘The shields are very 
small, of an oblong shapw, with concave lateral edges. The ivory bracelets worn 
ao the forearm are very long. and are apparently so made as a meang of protection. 
Knobkerries are also used, both for striking and throwing, 

Many warriors also wear a ciroulur iron bracelet, with a sharp cutting edye, 
for fighting at close quarters; the edge of this is, like the spear-head, protedted 
by a leather rim, which can be sprung off at once; to prevent this iron dise 
cuLting the wrist, it is set into a leather bracelet, which protects the skin. 

The expedition was a long time in the country of Karamwojo, and our relations 
with this people were most friendly throughout. This was much facilitated liy 
tle fact that they had a tradition that white men would ultimately come to rule 
the country, As we were the first white men to enter Karamojo, the natives said 
the tradition had been fultilled, and that the country was ours. 

The Karamojo were a singularly honest people, the most lonest savaves I jad 
ever inet. We bought large quantities of food from them, some 400 sacks of 
gruin, the rate of exchange being one goat for u sack of millet. They always 
expected’ to be paid in advance, and on stating how many sacks they were 
prepared to provide, took away that number of goats and empty bags. In one, 
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two, or three days according to the distance of their homes from camp, they 
returned with the grain, and in no single case were they dishonest. On another 
occasion we paid a man seven goats to guide usa for a month, After three days, 
however, he said he did not know the road we proposed taking and would rescind 
the contract, With this intimation he disappeared, and it was not until many a 
month later that we got back to our standing camp at Titi, when I found, somewhat 
to my surprise, 1 admit, that the abaconding guide had returned the seven yonts to 
the European in charge of the camp, 

They have a very practical way of encouraging industry in the young. 
A child gets a smaller ration than an adult, But when the child erows up, 
and complains that the reduced ration is no longer sufficient it is presented 
with a hoe and told to asaist in the common cultivation, if it expects an adult's 
fare. 

The Suk-Naudi group are mountaineers and dwellers in forest regions. They 
hove this in common Lhat they do not live in villages, but im scattered hamlets of 
ane of bwo houses, each with its own small patch of cultivation which produces 
little more than is necessary for the inhabitants, Theae patches of cultivation 
are, however, often irrigated with some skill, The natives are not, however, 
dependent on agriculture alone, as they have considernble tlocks of goats and 
sheep wml seme cattle. Fowls ure also kept, which is not the case amongst the 
Masai and kindred tribes. Amongst the Suk group of tribes both sexes are 
of medium height and slightly built, They are, however, active. The features 
are generally good, and only amongst the Suk and Anderobo does slight 
prognathism exist. 

The tribal organisation is more poorly developed than amongst the surrounding 
tribes, and the power of combination seems small except perhaps amongst the 
Nandi and Suk. . 

The weapons used are bows with poisoned arrows, spears and shields. The 
members of this groupare treacherous and unrelinble with a few exceptions They 
appear to have a vague lelicf in a Supreme Being, but very littl is known 
of their religion, 

Sking are cured, rude earthenware made, a fermented drink is prepared from 
millet, and iron is worked in the various districts, except Save, where iron 
implements are inrportedl. 

Except among the Suk, no disfigurement except ear-piercing is practised. 
Ear orumments, generally of iron or brass, are worn in a perforation of the lobule. 
The males are naked; the females wear a short petticoat. The form of headdress 
iw various. The Suk use the felted hair lag of Karamojo, while the Nandi, 
lake and Save affect the Masai style. 

A more detailed description of the Suk is given below:—The men are of 
wedinw height; the women are short in stature. Slight prognathism is common, 
Musenlar development is fair. 

Mixte of Subsistence —Those who dwell in the hills live by agriculpare: 
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irrigation is employed. Those who live in the plains, in the east of the Suk 
country are pastoral. Game is canght, chiefly by loop snares attached to heavy 
logs, The millet, which is the principal grain cultivated, is made into a coarse 
meal and cooked as a stiff porridge, 

The hute are cireular in plan, the walls made of upright poles plastered with 
mud, and the roofs, which are dome-shaped, are thatcheil The houses ore 
scattered and are not stockaded. 

Tron hoes are used for cultivating. 

Religion and Customs—The Suk believe in a Supreme Being called 
" Akisomlorot," and have some idea of » future state, They pray for succes: 
in war. They do not appear to believe in rain or locust doctors, 

A young man may marry before he goes'on the war-path. He presents the 
parents of the girl he wishes to marry with a sheep. If they aceept this, and 
thus signify that they agree, he returns in two days with a present of cattle and 
tukes the girl away, If she objects, he waits and eatehes her outside the house 
and takes her to his hut. This relic of marriage by capture was also noticeable 
amongst the Save, where, however, the bridegroom may be assisted in the pursuit 
of the girl by a party of his friends. 

On reaching the bridegroom's hut, the bride refusea to enter until the child 
of a neighbour is produced. With this in her arms she enters the bridegroom's 
house, There is no further ceremony. 

If, as a wife, she misconiducts herself she is sent buck to her parents, who 
refund her price in cattle. 

A woman with child is dieted. The child is named by the mother four days 
after birth. If a boy, he retains this name until his return from lis first war- 
path, when his name ia changed. [f milk teeth first appear on the left side, it is 
a bad omen, and the child is not suckled, but fed on goat's milk. The child is 
weaned after three months. 

The dead are carried into the bush Even the body of a chief is left 
unburied, but an ox is slaughtered by the body, and the flesh of the ox may not 
be eaten by any one, 

The Sak, like the Nandi, appear to be capable of acting in bodies in war, anid 
select two fighting chiefs. There are no elalorate preparations before starting on 
the war-path, althongh the warriors are supposed to eat as much meat as possible 
before taking the field. Ostrich feathers in their hair are a sign that they are on 
the war-path, 

Their arrangements for dividing the spoil would also appear primitive, The 
two chiefs take their share and the balance is divided anyhow, In the adjustment 
of the inevitable disputes that arise, the use of spears is not allowed, tmt sticks 
and knobkerries may be employed. 

If one Suk in peace time kill another, he ia fined all his enttle, mt is not 
put to death; if he only maims he has to poy ten cattle. Thieves are punished hy 

being beaten with sticks. 
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by the settlement arrived at. 


Arts and MowufacturesSkins are cured, but not made into leather. A rude 


ind of earthenware is made. Millet is grown and the fields are often irrigated 
by small channels. 

‘Tobacco is grown, and nsed as snuff, A fermented liquor is made from 
millet, and largely consumed. Iron is worked. 

Personal Ornaments, Disfigwrements, ete.—Some of the men are marked with 
patterns in raised cicatrices on the chest, The two central lower incisor: are 
removed, Ear-rings of wire are worn by the men in the lobule, and a few also 
wear a ting in the septum of the nose. The lower lip is always perforated in the 
male sex: in this perforation is worn a pendant wire ornament from 4 to 6 inches 
in length. The hair of the men is commonly plastered with mad on the top of 
the head, and ornamented with feathers. Men of importance wear the long hair 
baz (shorlip) of the Karamojo, In either case a piece of wire is inserted into the 
hair posteriorly, and curved forward over the top of the head. The women wear 
their hair in the natural state. The men are generally naked except for the skin 
of a goat or monkey depending down the back. The women wear two or three 
goat skins fastened round the waist, Circumcision is not practised, 

Their weapons are spears, shields, bows and arrows. The spears are used 
either for throwing or stabbing. ‘The blades are small, and of a bay leaf shape; 





the butt end is protected by a small sharpened pommel and the edge of the blade 


i4 protected, when not in use, by a rim of hide, 

The shields are of wicker-work, and are oblong in shape, averaging about 
$ feet in length, and 9 inches in breadth. The bows are well made, and the arrows 
have generally detachable thin wooden points which are poisoned and break off 
in the wound, A curved finger knife projecting, like a claw, from the finger ring, 
i# also sometimes worn, 

The members of the Banta and Negro groups have been so fully described by 
others that ib is unnecessary to deal with them in detail here, and [ will conclude 
this paper with «a few notes on the history of the tribes as gathered from their own 
levenda and traditions. 


(«) Notes ox tue History op Cenrarms Tries as Recamps Trem PResest 
AND Past Grocrarnical Distiinvrion. 


This is asomewhat difficult: matter as the data with which we have to work 
are very meayre, and it ia not improbable that some of the deductions to which I 
have come may be challenged or modified by others. But in dealing with such 
primitive peoples, it is very difficult to oltain any traditions as to their origin or 
migration, and T shall confine myself to the expansion, contraction and movements 
of the tribes concerned within the area considered, and leave the larger question of 
their actual origin tu experts, | 


@ spears a3 a sort of oath that they will abide 
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Dealing first with the Eloegop, we find a tradition that they came from the 
country east of Lake Rudolf Extending southward they conquered the whole of 
the grass Jands adjacent to the meridional rift, enslaved the Anderoho there, 
ecenpied the plateau of Lykipia and nearly exterminated the “Senguer,” who 
dwelt on the Guash Neishn platean. 

As“]" and “r" are interchangeable “Senguer" of the Juba expedition is 
evidently the same word as“ Janewel,” a term which Mr. C. Holley found was 
applied by the Nandi to designate their tribe Still spreading onwanl the 
Eloezop occupied the grass lands far to the south, as far as, or even beyond, 
Mount Kilimanjaro. They then divided into three tribes, similar in language and 
eustoms, but with a certain internal jealousy gradually growing into open war. 
The Sambur retained the country east of Lake Rudolf, the plateau of Lykipia and 
the meridional riftas far south as Barinet. The Guash Neishu branch occupied 
the equatorial portion of the meridional rift and the grass plateaux on the Guash 
Nyiehu and Man, the Masai extended from Naivasha to Kilimanjaro. Civil 
war broke out between the Masai and Guash Ngishu who were helped by their 
kinamen of Lykipia. After some initial defeats, the Masai detached the Sambur 
of Lykipia from the hostile alliance and then crushed the Guash Ngishu so utterly 
that the latter could no longer hold their own against the dispossessed Nandi and 
their kindred, and censed to exist asa tribe They are now seattered dwellers in 
Nandi, Kavirondo or Ketosl. 

The Sambur weakened by the civil war were attacked by the Suk who lived 
on the southern portion of the Karamojo plateau, and were being expelled from 
their country by an advancing Karamojo wave, Under the pressure of the 
Karamojo the Suk migrated west and conquered from the enfeebledl Sambur that 
portion of the meridional rift north of Lake Baringo, thus practically cutting off 
the Sambur of Njemps from those of Lake Rudolf. The latter had apparently to 
deal with the growing power of the Rendile, who show close affinities in langnage 
and customs with the Somali, and the isolated Sambur of Njemps were shorn of 
their power under the attacks of two small villages near the south of Lake 
Baringo, The Sambur of Lykipia, weakened hy war and isolation and impoverished 
ivy cattle plague, were in turn subject to attacks by the Rendile, and are now 
ulmest, if not quite, destroyed. Thus the once great dominion of the Eloegup is 
now represented by the southern branch, the Masai, and these, who suffered very 
much by their civil wars, the cattle plague and from amall-pox, are perceptibly 
weakening in power, and] signa are not wanting that a further split is in course of 
formation between the northern and southern Masai which will still ‘further 
weaken this ouee powerful and much Urewded trilve, 

In this sketch of the Eloegop, based on their own traditions, 1 have not 
referred to Latuka, as I could vather nothing to show any trace of the migration 
which separated these peoples, although their common origin would appear ta be 
beyond a doubt. 

But in tracing the nigration, aouthwnrd, of the Floegop, their great dominion 
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and their gradual decay, we have incidentally arrived at certain evidence as to the 


relative antiquity within the geographical_area considered, of certain other tribes, 


The Anderobo, Nandi and Suk must have been anterior to the advent of the. 


Eloegop, while the Karamojo migration southward would appear of more recent 
date. 

Passing on to the Suk-Nandi group, we find that they comprise amongst 
their members the Anderobo, and the Nandi (Sanzuer or Jangwel) who were 
admittedly prior to the Eloegop, and also find that this group of tribes embraces 
many others who are now for the most part dwellers in the mountainous and forest 
regions in this part of Africa. These tribes, often small and insignificant in 


themselves, would appear to be broken fragments of a powerful and widespreading 


people who ocenpied an extensive trait prior to the advent of the Eloegop, 
Karamojo and Bantu conquerors. 

Tt is also interesting to note that this group of tribes shows more connection 
in language with the Ogaden Somalis than do the tribes which now oceupy the 
great expanse of intervening country. This is still more remarkable when we 
bear in mind that the northern Somalis tother look down on the Ogadens as 
having been more contaminated by mixture of blood with the aboriginal 
inhabitants, 

The greater antiquity of the Suk-Nandi group as compared with the Eloegop 
is clear, and the Suk traditions, that they were dispossessed by the advance of the 
Karamojo, subsequent to the migration of the Masai, would appear evidence that 
the Karamojo wave is of still more recent date. There is also confirmation of the 
Suk claim to have formerly oceupied the south of the Karamojo platean, in the fact 
that the inhabitants of the Chemorongi mountains, which run es a wedge into the 
Karamojo and Turkana country, are Suk, and that small completely isolated 
colonies of Suk still dwell on the lofty mountains of Dehasien, Moroto and 
Kamalinga, in South Karamojo. The people of Save, who belong to the Suk-Nandi 
group, alan say that they formerly oceupied the plains north and east of Elgon until 
lispossessed by the Eloegop and Karamojo. The southward movement of the 
Karamojo would appear to have been at a much later date than that of the Eloegop, 
although the connection of their language and customs point to a common origin, 
The Karamojo themselves appear unknown to the Masai, but their kindred the 
Turkana are ealled the Elgumi. 

The Karamojo, Turkana and Donyiro are branches of one tribe, of the same 
blood, language and customs, who have gradually moved southward and westward. 
The Elgumi west of Mount Elgon appear to be an offshoot of the Karamojo, and it 
is interesting to find that Mr. Hobley has discovered that only some 50-60 years 
ago these Elgumi threw offa colony which intruded into the Bantu people of 
Kavirondo and formed a settlement at Kikelelwa, This, coupled with the 
southern advance within the same period of the Karamojo on the east of Mount 
Elgon, would appear to show that the vitality of this great and warlike tribe is not 





yet exhausted, The Karamojo would also appear to have reached the Victoria Nile, 
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but the so-called Wakedi there are not pure Karamojo. It 1s more likely that 
while the Karamojo have conquered widely it is only on suitable country like the 
open grass plains that they retain their full characteristies,and m an unsuitable 
locality, they deteriorate through admixture with the conquered tribes better 
adapted than themselves to the local climatic conditions, ~~~ = 

So far there has been little difficulty in establishing the opinion that the Suk- 
Nandi were prior to the Eloegop and the latter to the Karamojo, but in ascertaining 








the comparative antiquity of the Bantu and Negro tribes there is much less to go | 


on, The Bantu people of North Kavirondo, however, state that they came from 
the south, while the people of Masawa (and Ketosh) are sail to have migrated by 
way of Usoga. The fact that the former are mainly growers of grain and potatoes, 
while the Masawa people resemble the Wasoga and Waganda in largely 
cultivating bananas, would appear to support this tradition, The Nyifa or South 
Kavirondo, a tribe allied to the Negro Shuli, have no tradition as to their origin, 
and no knowledge of their cousins In the north. This fact might be taken to 
indicate that their presence in Kavirondo is prior to the Bantu. The Banto 
Kavirondo have moreover secured the best part of the country, viz, that with two 
rainy seasons, while the Negro Kavirondo are confined to that portion with only 
one rainy season, This would all point to the Bantu Kavirendo being the more 
recent conquerors in the country. I am also led to believe that the Negro Nyifa 
in Kavirondo are anterior to the Masawa, and that the Elgumi are of still more 

The Masawa people have always spoken of the latter as encroachers, if not 
interlopers, and the Kikelelwa incident shows 4 spreading tribe. 

If the Negro Kavirondo reached their present position from Shuli country 
by the East of the Nile and Victoria, it would appear probable that they were 
isolated by the intervening country between Mount Elgon and the Nile being 
occupied by the Rantu, who were themselves more recently sub-divided by on 
intrusive wedee of Elgumi, who separated Masawa from Usoga. 

It is interesting to note that the Wasoga, Waganda and Wanyoro know the 
Elgumi and Lango as Bukedi, or the naked people, while the equally naked Shuli 
are called by a distinctive name Pagani, and the Kavirondo are called Bakavirondo. 
Now it is hardly likely that the epithet “naked people” would be applied tos 
neighbouring tribe unless those who applied the term had some clothing 
themselves, and there is reason to believe that the Bantu peoples in the Victoria 
region have gradually developed a taste for clothing and were originally ns naked 
as any one else there. The Waganda admit to the Bakedi raiding across the Nile, 
and to many more or less unsuccessful counter raids, but I have never heard them 
claim to have dispossessed the Bakedi of territory, On the other hand the fact 
that the Shuli have a specific name Bagani applied to them, not unlike the Bantu 
word for aliens, would show that the Bantu people knew thom as a distinct tribe 
and would tend to indicate that the Bakedi appeared later in the field. Mire 
reliable duta os to this point should, however, be procured in Uganda, and doubtless 








will be forthcoming, if others will, like Mr. ©. Hobley, take an interest in such 
investigations, But as matters stand, I would favour the theory that the ‘Negros 
preceded the Bantu, and the Bantu preceded the Elgumi, Lango and Karamojo, 
Thus if we consider the more limited area in which there mingle representatives of 
the Negro, Bantu, Suk-Nandi, Masai and Karamojo, I am led to conclude that the 
Karamojo are the most recent arrivals. Before them was a wave of Bantu 
aweeping northwards and of Masai (Eloegop) sweeping southwards dispossessing 
‘and éncroaching on the older inhabitants represented by the Negros and Suk- 
Nandi families) Whether the Bantu or Eloegop were earlier im the field is 
uncertain, but it is noteworthy that the Masai were known to the Waganda, who 
had « prophecy, strangely brought to pass by the British occupation of Ugands, 
that their country would be conquered through Massiland. The relative antiquity 
of the Negro tribes and the Suk-Nandi in their present geographical positiun is 
uncertain, aud there is nothing on which to base an opinion, but on this point, 
too, further research may throw some light. 

The whole question is a difficult one, but some of my conclusions appear to rest 
on a fairly solid foundation. In other cases, there may not be sufficient grounds 
to establish my theory, but as I have given my reasoning I trust that, even 
should the conclusions be afterwards proved inaccurate, in certain details, the 
work of my recent expedition has at all events thrown a little additional light on 
the most interesting problem of the ethnology of these regions. 


Discussion, 


Mr. Crooxe remarked that for him this paper possessed special interest: 


because in it a mass of materials was collected which would be of value in 
considering the Negrito clement in the Indian population, which probably reached 
the Peninsula from the opposite Continent of Africa. Some of the customs 
described by Lt.-Col, Macdonald were from this point of view of special interest, 
Thus, the wearing by the bridegroom of his bride's petticoat for some time after 
marriage suggested similar customs of sex (lisguisement in India, of which various 
explanations might be formulated. The Masai custom of bush burial in the case of 
lower class people might be compared with similar Indian burial rites as described 
in a paper contributed by him to the present number of the Journal. The question 
of female circumcision among the Somalis was discussed by Major J. 5. King, in 
Vol. I, Journal Anthropological Society of Bombay. So far it does not appear to 
have been traced in India, The blood covenant oath of the Karamojos is an 
interesting parallel to similar Arabian rites, as described by Dr. Robertson Smith. 
The Suks appear to have a well-developed custom of bride capture. The bride 
takes a child in her arms probably us a fertility charm. 

Mr. Sunvpsan. pointed out the manner in which the lantern slides just 
exhibited illustrated the probable physical as opposed to the linguistic or social 
unity of the negro races of Africa, drawing attention to certain features of 

resemblance between the natives of the country to the north-east of the great 
takes, and those depicted on the Benin castings now at the British Museum, 
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NOTES ON THE MASAI SECTION OF LIEUT-COLONEL MACDONALD’S 
VOCABULARY, 


By Mrs. 5. L. Hixpr, 


Faglish, 
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N.B.—In the Masai language there ure different words for the males and 
j | animals in distinction to those of wild animals, which have only one gender, aod fernles of domestic 
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NOTES ON THE SWAHILI SECTION OF LIEUT-COLONEL MAC- 
DONALD'S VOCABULARY, 


By Miss M, EK, Woopwanp. 


Swanit and all Bantu languages: divide their nouns into a number of classes, 
which are distinguished by their first syllable, anil bring their adjectives, pronouns 





and verbs into relation with substantives by ‘the use of corresponding changes in 
their first syllables. 
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ORDINARY MEETING. 


NOVEMBER 21st, 1999. 
Professor E. Bi, Truor, D.C.L., LLD., E.BS., in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 
deen pas Davi MaclIver as a Fellow of tho Institute was 





‘The Pacseisniy ikea ancl Dr. E. Wesrenarck of Finland, who proceeded to 
read his paper:—“On the nature of the Arab Ginn, illustrated by the present 
beliefs of the people of Morocco.” 

Discussion was carried on by Mr. WILLIAM CROOKE, Mr. G. L. Gomme, Mr. 
VERIE ‘Pusey, and Mr. 0. H, Howarts. After the exhibition. of some 
lantern alides of Morocco, Professor TyLor closed the proceedings with a vote of 
thanks to Dr. E. WesTerManck for a most useful SER tee paper. 























THE NATURE OF THE ARAB GINA, ILLUSTRATED RY THE 
PRESENT BELIEFS OF THE PEOPLE OF MOROCCO. 


By Enwarp Westermanck, Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology at the University of 
Finland, Helsinefors. 


Tue Arab jinn hold a prominent place in the young Science of Religion in 
connection with a theory uow much in youue. They have been represented as 
survivals of ancient Semitic religion—survivals which indicate that the Semites 
passed through a stage of totemism before they arrived at their conceptions of 
tranecenilental gods. This hypothesis, which has gained much adherence, seems to 
me to require reconsideration. Before proceeding to discuss the origin of the 
belief in Ginn, however, I shall give a detailed account of the belief itself, and this 
account I shall base upon the present superstitions of the people of Moroce 
among Whom I have spent nearly a year, and to whom T shall soon return, with 
a view of examining the traces of I're-Muhammedan belief still existing among 
them," 

The belief in guiin* forms a very important part of the actual creed of the 
Muhammedan population of Moroceo, Arab and Berber alike. It pervades all 
classes, and though some of the more enlightened Moors are inclined to represent 
it a8 a superstition of the ignorant, | doubt whether there is anyone who docs not 
practically adhere to it, The common people speak of the gavin as unreservedly 
as of men and women, and do not hesitate to claim a personal acquaintance with 
them. In consequence, it is comparatively easy to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of their belief. 

The grin form a special race of beings, created before Adam. Th vurious 
respects, however, they are like men. They eat and drink, they propagate their 
species, they are subject to death, and some of them, the Muhammedan gin, ro to 
heaven after death. They even form sexual connections with men. In the village 
Ebni Hlu, in the Angera district, I was told that a villager once married a ginnia, 
or female jinn. She gave hirth to two sons, one of whom became a #dleb, or soribe, 
and is still alive. In a village near Tetuan, a similar case occurred. A man 
married a ginnta, and lived with her in a mill, When they were alone she had 
the appearance of a woman, but, as soon as anybody else entered the mill, she 








' I have obtained valuable assistance from Sherif ‘Abd Salim |-Bakili, a resident of 
Tangier, who has accompanied me on all ney journeys in Moroceo, . 
* Garin ( a=) ie the Mooriah plural of ginm, or denn (=): 
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assumed the shape of a frog. The people knew of her from her doings, One 
morning her husband was found in his bed with his legs tied up. He had 
quarrelled with his wife,and she had taken her revenge in this way, whilst he 
was asleep. Asa rule, however, she was kind to him. He had always money, he 
was well dressed, and possessed many guns,—which could only be accounted for 
by his having a ginnia for his wife. This was, after all, an unusually happy 
instance, for connections with justin generally result in madness, 

(rnin may be met with anywhere, but certain places are especially haunted, 
meskitnin (35 6..<), At Tangier they have their favourite abode on the sea-shore ; 
at Fex in an old fort ; at Marrakesh thoir sultans assemble in the lng well called L-Gir 
Choddad, at Tetuan in the spring (Ene (bir. They inhabit rivers, woods, the sea, 
ruins, houses, and particularly springs, and drains, and caves, and other underground 
places, Their native country is below the surface of the earth, There they have 
villages and towns, and live in tribes or nations, each of which has its sultan. But 
they are not tied down to any particular spol, and sometimes they travel great 
distances. They are constantly coming forth to the upper world, more especially 
when it is: dark. Hence, a Moor's fear of the git. practically commences with the 
twilight, There are streets in which he will not venture to walk at night, and houses 
which are uninhabited because nobody dares to sleep in them. In Marrakesh T 
heard of a ‘man who moved out from his house regularly every night. Most Moors 
are afraid of sleeping alone in a room, especially if the door be left open, and to sleep 
in a stairway is regarded as particularly dangerous, It would require still greater 
courage to pity a nocturnal visit to a place where cattle are slaughtered, as the 
gwitn have m special predilection for places where there is blood. As so00n as it 
gets dark, too,a Moor will carefully abstain from pouring out hot water on the 
ground, | 

“The gadn have no fixed forms, but may assume almost any shape they like, 
They appear now as men, and now as woats, cats, dogs, donkeys, tortoises, snakes, 
or other animals—now as monsters with the body of a man and the lece of 
donkey, now in other shapes—sometimes, for instance, with seven heads. A man 
told me that once in his youth he met a little baby which suddenly changed 
into a giant. The monster, which waa, of course, a ginn, gave him a blow which 
made him lame for three years. One evening my servant, |-"Arbi, saw a jinn in 
the offices attached to a mosque. The ginn was white, had long hair, and was 
scratching its head. L-'Arbi, who was frightened, called the nighit-watch, and the 
gina then ran away in the shape of a red dog. L-‘Arbi asserted that he was out 
‘of his mind for a month afterwards, and then a magician cured him by writing 
himacharm. In my house at Marrakesh my sleep was disturbed by the noise of 
acat. When I told my servants to drive the creature away, they answered me 
that no Moor would ever dare to hit a cat in the dark, since it is very doubtful 
what sort of being it really is. It would be easy to fill a volume with ginn stories 
from Moroceo. 

A ginn often indicates its presence by produci 
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unexpected. The columns of sand or dust which often travel across the plains of 


Morocco are caused by gutin, In some places such a miniature cyclone is called 


Lammarla delsjndian (cjhadlo us _as\\), “the bridal box of the gniin,” in other 
places, ‘airid (3. d=), this being the name of an ‘dfrif(s), or strong jinn, Ignis 


jatuus isa fire kindled by guiin, A falling eter is a dart thrown by the angels at 
u ginn who tries to get up to heaven. The big stones in the walls of Mequinez 


were carried there by guiin, being too heavy for any man to lift. Dear times are 


caused by many gniin being in the town and eating up the food. When aman stumbles 
in the dark, some people say that he trod on a giwn. The most usual way in which 


the guiin make their presence felt is by causing sudden disturbances of the health, 


auch as convulsions, epileptic and paralytic fits, rheumatic and neuralgic pains, fits 
of madness, and certain epidemics which are rare and violent, like the cholera. Tn 
these cases the gine works its will by striking ite victim, and by entering Ins 
body, or sometimes, in cases of epidemics, by shooting an arrow at him. When the 
cholera was in Morocco some years ago, the people believed that an army of judn 
had overrun the country. Where the epidemic was very violent, the gavin were 
supposed to have pitched their tents inside the town wall, whereas the occurrence 
of a few cases only indicated that they were camping outside the town, and now 
and then making a hit with their poisoned arrows. I was told at Tetuan that 
those who died were followed to the grave by an unusually great number of 
people, and that for the following reason:—when a dead man was buried, the 
enemy at once looked out for another victim, and let his arrow fly among the 
crowd at the erave, and, therefore, the bigger the crowd, the less the individual risk. 
Jackson, in his account of the plague which raged in Morocco a century ago, also 
states that those who were attacked by the plague were supposed to have been 
ahot by “genii” armed with arrowa! It should, however, be noticed that by no 
means all kinds of illnesses ore attributed to the tricks of the gntin, but only 
sudden and unitsual ones, Fever, typhoid, smull-pox, ete, are sent by God; and 
there are many people who assert that all diseases are punishments inflicted npon 
mankind by God, and that the gatin, when attacking mean, only do so by His 
command. 

A man seized with sudden fear is peculiarly liable to the attacks of the 


fatin, If he then fall a victim to them he is said to have shd'ta (bes). IW, for” 


instance, anyone falls ill after being frightened by a cat.or a dog ina dark place, 
the animal is held to have been a ginn, and the man’s illness is explained by 
saying that the dinn entered into him and gave him sid‘ta, Again, suppose 
a boy, whilst eating with his father, misbehaves in some way. If, when his father 
punishes him, he begins to weep, the gain, which are always near people who are 
eating, easily seize him and give him ald‘te. It is lad to awaken a man out of 
sleep too suddenly. He should be aroused slowly, as otherwise he may be 
frightened and get eid'ta. It is also considered bad for u man to look at himeelf 


Jackson, dn docount of the Empire of Morocco (1814), pp. 176 0g, note, 
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ina looking-glass in the evening, and some people say that, if he does so, a jinn 
goes into his eyes and makes them sore. There is held to be something mysterious 
about the reflected image in the glass, | 

There are good gniin and bad gnitn, but the latter hold a much more prominent 
place in the popular creed. They are shidton ( Los) devils, and the worst of them 
is called Iblis, the devil, who is also termed shifan. The plural wdlis (aha), 
however, is sometimes used for bad gxiim generally. Thlis hus seven hairs on his 
chin, and a bad sear over one of his eyes. He it ig who incites men to fight. If 
alin is pugnacious, and his friends say, allé jinnd'! eh-shitan (olbssl| bes allt), 
ic, “May God curse the devil,” Iblis is frightened away, and the man at once 
becomes quiet, Iblis tempts brothers to have illicit intercourse with their sisters. 
When 4 man is about. to give alms to the poor, Iblis restrains him. Iblis finds 
pleasure in seeing men do what is hateful to God. If anybody pollutes a mosque, 
oruses unclean liquid for his ablations, or treats the Koran disrespectfully, he mily 
be sure of gaining Tblis’s favour. Iblis rejoices when a man dies unmarried, and 
weeps when a young man takes to himeelf a wife. He gives people bad dreams, 
-and when a man yawns, he dirties his mouth, 

The bad gudn being always ready to attack human beings, various means are 
used for keeping them at a distance, The gavin are afraid of salt and steel. 
Same Moors put salt in their pillows, or take salt in their hands when they go out 
at night, and if a man be frightened, it is advisable for him to eat salt There ure 
also people who puta knife near their pillow before they goto bed. A boy who 
was left alone in a house was attacked by gain, They shut the door and blew 
out the ight, tut by rubbing a knife against the wall the boy succeeded in driving 
them cut, The best, and, from a religious point of view, the correet preventive 
ajainet the attacks of the guiln ia the recital of passages of the Koran. A man 
who passes haunted places in the dark will feel safer if he repeat the djatu l-kwrst, 
When a man pours hot water on the ground, he generally says, diem ild, “In the 


name of God." The same words are uttered before every meal: he who neglects: 


to say them will have niin us table-companions: During the holy month of 
Ramadan the gain ere confined in prison until the twanty-seventh night of that 
month. They are especially afraid of everything connected with the religion of 
the Prophet, and, hence, they have a great respect for his descendants, the satr7ia, 
When the Moors build a house or dig a well, they always take precautions 
against gain. The Anjgera people put some salt and wheat and an egz in the 


ground, and kill a goat on the threshold of the new house ; otherwise, they say, the 


elildren of the house would be stillborn or would soon die. In various parts of 
-Moroceo some animal—a goat, or a sheep, or a cock, sometimes a bullock—is killed 
both when the foundation of a house is laid, and when the house is ready, or nearly 
ready for occupation. In the latter case the sacrifice takes place on the threshold, 
and afterwards the slauglitered animal is eaten by the proprietor, his family, and 
invited guests, When a well is dug, a goat ora sheep is also killed, especially if 
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there be no signs of water. In Angera I saw a well of which the lining brickwork 
was broken, and my native friends told me that it had cracked immediately after 
it had been built up, because no animal had heen sacrificed to “the owners of the 
place." Every place hasits guvim, its owners, murdlin l-mban (_\64)\ elec). When 
travelling, the Moor asks for the protection of the spirits and the saints of the 
place in which he is going to pitch his tent. Every house, too, has its Jinn, good or 
bad. If the ginn be good, the inhabitants will prosper; if bad, they will have 
misfortunes or soon die. When a Moor strikes a light in a dark room, he aay 
msa-l-Adir ‘alihem ji moodlin limkvin (Gall ‘ee b Sale, Asshue), “ Good 
evening to you, oh ye owners of the place.” The spirit of the house is frightened 
by dogs, by photographs, and by whistling. 

When a givn has got hold of a man, various means are employed for driving 
him out. At Larniche there is a spring near Sidi Bokniidel’s Aavama (esol!) OF 
offering-place, into which people possessed with gniin throw loaves of saltless 
bread, Some tortoises will probably appear and eat the. bread, and the man who 
has thrown it in, after sprinkling his body with water from the spring, believes that 
he has got rid of his complaint, Someone who had tried the eure told me that 
he threw into the water two loaves, one cold and the other hot, because, as he said, 
his body was shivering with cold and burning with heat‘at the same time. I was 
informed at Marrakesh that a similar cure is practised near Glawi, in the Great 
Atlas. The patient throws a saltless loaf into the spring attached to Lalla 
Takerkut's sainthouse. Then he takes a bath in the spring, and the tortoises 
which eat the bread will rid him of the gntin by biting him, Relnted to this. 
means of expelling gniin is the so-called didfa (3.2.11), which is subject to many 
variations in detail. ‘The following account shows one of the ways in which it is 
practised, <A dish of fish or meat is prepared, without salt. Part of it, together 
with some saltless bread, is eaten by the patient, and another part is put on a plate 
and taken by a black woman to some place haunted by gava. She also takes with 
her, in her basket, a piece of a looking-plass, a miniature flag in seven colours, some 
sort of clumsy doll, and a copper coin, together with some Imrning charcoal and 
incense. TDesides the patient, the other members of his family may also partake 
of the dish, but, if they partake, they ought to salt what they eat. The woman who 
carries the basket must not speak to anybody she happens to meet, for otherwise 
the gniin may go into her. Generally some hungry dogs eat the food after the 
black woman has gone away. In Ebni Hu, again, the practice is to kill a cock, 
boil it, and to put ite boiled flesh into a dish of suksn. The dish, when thus 
filled, is surmounted by the feathers of the dead cock, care being taken that 
noné fall off. After the putient has tasted the dish, an old woman carries the rest 
to some apring which is haunted by gatin, and on the following morning, if the food 
has disappeared, the feathers are brought back to the house, and burnt, and the 
patient inhales the smoke, If, on the other hand, the food is left untouched, there 
is no hope of his recovery, I have alsu. heard that, in some places, a cock is killed 
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over the sick man’s head, without the orthodox ritual of turning it towards the East, 
and without any invocation of God. The cock, which should have the colour of 
the gimm that is troubling the patient, is then carried to a place haunted hy ¢nuita. 
Fut this is called ‘dr ( pl), not d-didfa, which always involves the idea of a meal 
with gniln as guests. Two or three different ideas seem to underlie these 
practices, Not only have we the idea of a sacrifice, but we have, also, the idea of 
enticing the ginn to leave the body of the patient, and, yet further, the idea of 
transferring the disease into some other body, The killing of the cock is a 
sacrifice, and the didfa-meal has the character of a sacrificial meal. At the same 
time, there seems to he some hope that the grin, being very greedy, will not be 
able to resist the temptation of the saltless delicacy. In the haunted place where 
the didfa-food is deposited, they assume the shapes of the tortoises or dogs, which 
are seen to eat the food brought there in the patient's behalf. The idea of 
transference, again, is indicated by the biting of the patient by the tortoises, by 
the doll which is put in the basket together with the food. by the fact that the 
Woman who carries the didfe-food must not open her mouth, and by the belief, 
expressly held by some people, that the dogs which eat the didfx-food are not qnitn, 
but real dogs, and that, after eating, they will be possessed by the gavin that 
troubled the patient. 

The gritn are divided into tribes, and each tribe has its special day for 
attacking homan beings, as, also, its special colour. By ascertaining the day when 
a jinn has entered a man, the magician can decide the colour of the jim, and can 
take his measures accordingly. The so-called Gnawa, who stand in an especially 
intimate relation to the gain, and who are frequently called on toexpel them from 
people who are ill, are said to dress both themselves and the patient in the colour 
of the jivn that is believed to be the cause of the patient's illness, but this I have 
not seen for myself. All the seven colours of the rainbow are used for tmarical 
purposes when the tribes of all the days of the week are concerned, and, also, when, 
as sometimes happens, the particular tribe immediately concerned cannot be found 
cut. Buta good magician, Iam told, does not make frequent use of the seven 
colours, The colour of an animal which is offered to the gniln generally is back, 

The performance by means of which the Gnawa endeavour to expel the gnain 
is often very complicated, and may lust for days. They sing and dance: walk 
round the patient, and make wry faces close to him; take him on their necks and 
carry him about, ete, etc. On Saturdays they eat dirt, because Saturday is the 
day of the Jewish gain, which are fond of dirt I saw some of these practices 
performed in Marrakesh, when one of my servants feigned sickness, and the 
mbaddam, or chiel, of the Gnawa, together with an assistant, tried to cure hin, 
T also called in a magician from Sis. He pressed my servant's thumb, pinched 
his ear, and whispered into it passages from the Koran. He assured me thit it 
was sometimes necessary to continue such whispered recitations for hours before 
the evil spirit would take flight, Passages of the Koran. are also written upon a 
piece of paper,—which is often black, or colowred in accordance with the colour of 
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the jinn, and the paper is then hung round the patient's neck or burnt before his 
noge, In the latter case it is the smoke from the burning paper that is supposed 
to expel the ginn. 

Tn cases of disease recourse is frequently had to beines who are some 
cilled sultans, and sometimes saints of the gain, Two this class belong Sidi 
Hammu and his son Sidi Hammiida, Sidi Miiimin, Lalla Miimina, Lalla Mira, 
Lalla Rkeja, Sidi Miisa, Sidi Busiihba, Shum Hiirush and his son, sultan Lihal, Sidi 
Boknidel, ete, All these have their Aammmeat(s), or offering places, which are often 
nothing more than big stones near or in the sea. Opinions vary, however, about 
the nature of these beings, Some of them are saul by certain people to he 
ordinary human saints, and their master is Mulai ‘Abd l-Kader, the sultan of all 
the saints, To the gimn-sultans offerings are made by patients or their families, 
to enlist their assistance in driving away the molesting gimme. Very frequently 
cocks are carried to the Aammat(s) of these saints, and are either slaughtered there, 
or left there alive. One morning at Tangier, 1] saw several women walk toa larce 
stone in the sea, the Aamma of Sidi Misa. They kissed the stone, placed on if 
some candles and incense, and had a bath on the other side of it. 

A regular ginn-cult ig practised by the Gnawa, of whom we have already 
spoken, They are usually, but not always, blacks from the Sudan, and they form. 
a regularly-constituted secret society. They live on more or less amicable terms 
with the gniin, and, as I have already said, are experts in exorciam. The Gnawa 
celebrate an annual feast at which they make sacrifices to the gniin. I was at Tetuan 
this year when the feast took place, The Gnawa went in procession, with noisy 
music, to a spring called ‘ain s-sdwar, near the Moorish cemetery outside the town, 
They took with them a black bullock,a black goat, and a black donkey carrying 
several chickens of various eolonra, When they came near the spring they 
danced, burnt incense, and lighted eandlea. The bullock was then killed, and the 
man who slaughtered it sucked blood from its throat. The other animals shared 
the same fate. Unfortunately I did not arrive at the spot until the proceedings 
were just over, but T am speaking from credible hearsay. When provisions are 
dear, the Gnawa go to the famme of aome dinn-sultan—Sidi Hommu being 
special favourite,—or to the place where the gimn-sultans generally reside. 

The Gnawa pretend not only toexpel gudn, but, also, to attract them at their 
will, By inhaling the smoke of a certain incense and by dancing, they induce 
the gniin to enter their bodies, and, when thus possessed, they are able to tell 
future events. I have twice been present at a s¢ance in the Moorish fashion, The 
magician, a black man from Sis, wrote some mystic signs on a-sheet of paper 
which he fastened to the wall. Having thus written a letter to the apirita, he blew 
out the light, and demanded absolute silence, After a few minutes a tremendous 
noise was heard: the ginn came down along the wall, and ran to the magician. 
A dislogue between the Jinn and the magician ensued, alter which the jin went 
away over the roof. Nothing else could be seen in the dark but the vague 
outline of a moving body, The ginn once shook hands with me, and the hand 
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was that of a man. The magician had no assistant. He was undoubtedly 
a good yentriloqnist, and endowed with exceptional powers of seeing in the dark. 

The gniin are, generally speaking, lacking in individuality. Their charac- 
teristics are those of the species and of the tribe, Each tribe has not only its 
special colour, but also its special religion, There are Muhammedan, Jewish, 
Christian, and pagan niin, Moreover, the different tribea attack men under 
different conditions, According to a manuscript which was given to me by a 
magician belongmg to the tribe Ebni ‘Anis, the Sunday adn will attack a man if 
he wash himself whilst perspiring; the Monday gadm, if he walk on ashes at night ; 
the Tuesday gniin, if he walk on blood; the Wednesday ¢ndn, if he walk in a 
watery place; the Thursday guia, if he tread upon them in the dark; the Friday 
Jvidn, if he walk in dirt ; the Saturday gaia, if he go out at night in a state of 
perspiration. At the same time, there are, as we have seen, among the gniln, saints 
ani sultans who, at any rate, possess proper names, and there is one ginnta who 
hos o very distinct individuality, viz, ‘Aisha Kandisha She lives in rivers, or 
wells, or in the sea. She appears in various shapes, now as achild, now as « grown- 
up woman, with long hair and a beautiful face, but with the legs of a goat or an 
ass. She knows the name of every man, but when she calls anybody he should 
not answer her, for she is very dangerous, Not only does she kill men, she is, algo, 
sometimes said to eat them. She will, however, disappear at once if a knife, or 
even & needle, be shown to her, for, like all niin, she is afraidof steel She seems 
to be known everywhere in Moroceo. The people of Tetuan say that she lives in 
the river, outside the town, at a place where there is a ruined bridge. She seizes 
and kills people who bathe there; and every year three or four men are said to fall 
victims to her in this way. In the summer, when it is very warm, she is some- 
times seen sitting on the shore, At other places, she is said to dwell in the sea 
A Moorish friend of mine tells me that, im lis childhood, his mother to warn 
him against ‘Aisha Kandisha when he was going to bathe. She say it husband 
called Hammmu Kaiu, who is not much spoken of. But in the neigh! 
Mequinez a man told me that he had once seen him in a river. 

The ‘afirit, (ics ic) sing, ‘frig (-y d=)’ form & special class of Grin 
remarkable forgreat strength and ferocity, and, consequently, much dreade: 
Moors also believe in the existence of beings named gual (,\\,4!\) sing. ddl (Jui!) 
who have black faces and eyes like flaming fire, and are fond of human flesh. 
There are, however, no gud! in Moroceo, They live only in the Sudan, and in 
Morocco one hears of them chiefly from mothers who want to frighten their 
children. I have heard some people say that the gud! are not gndn, but form a 
species by themselves, whereas others are of opinion that they belong to the 
dinn-kinil. 

These are, 80 far as | have been able to ascertain, the main features of the 
belief in gine os it exists among the people of Morocco at the present day. My 


' In the North of Morocco pronounced ‘afarite sing. ‘dfrits. 
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the jinn, and the paper is then hung round the patient's neck or burnt before his 
nose. In the latter case it is the smoke from the burning paper that: is supposed 
to expel the inn. 

Im eases of disease recourse is frequently had to beings who are sometimes 
called sultans, and sometimes saints of the gvuim. To this class belong Sidi 
Hammu and his son Sidi Hammitda, Sidi Maimiin, Lalla Maimfina, Lalla Mitra, 
Lalla Rkeja, Sidi Misa, Sidi Busihba, Shum Hiirush and his son, sultan (-khal, Sidi 
Bokniidel, ete. All these have their Aammat(s), or offering places, which are often 
nothing more than big stones near or in the sea. Opinions vary, however, about 
the nature of these beings. Some of them are said by certain people to he 
ordinary human saints, and their master is Mulai “Abd |-KAder, the sultan of all 
the saints. To the ginn-sultans offerings are made by patients or their families, 
to enlist their assistance in driving away the molesting gana. Very frequently 
cocks are carried to the Aacmmad(s) of these saints, and are either slaughtered there, 
or left there alive. One morning at Tangier, I saw several women walk to a large 
stone in the sea, the Aammea of Sidi Misa. They kissed the stone, placed on it 
some candies and incense, aud had a bath on the other side of it. 

A regular ginn-eult is practised by the Gnawa, of whom we have already 
spoken. They are usually, but not always, blacks from the Sudan, and they form 
a regularly-constituted secret society. They live on more or less amicable terms 
with the gniin, and, as I have already said, are experts in exorcism. The Gnawa 
celebrate an annual feast at which they make sacrifices to the grin. I was at Tetuan 
this year when the feast took place. The (Gnawa went in procession, with noisy 
music, to a spring called ‘arn g-sdiwer, near the Moorish cemetery outside the town. 
They took with them a black bullock, a black goat, and a black donkey carrying 
several chickena of various coloura. When they came near the spring they 
danced, burnt incense, and lighted candles. The bullock was then killed, and the 
man who slaughtered it sucked blood from its throat. The other animals shared 
the same fate, Unfortunately I did nob arrive at the spot until the proceedings 
were just over, bat I am speaking from credible hearsay. When provisions are 
dear, the Gnawa vo to the Jamma of some ginn-sultan—sidi Hamme being a 
special favourite—or to the place where the #inn-sultans generally reside. 

The Gnawa pretend not only toexpel guiin, but, also, to attract them at their 
will. By inhaling the smoke of a certain incense and by dancing, they induce 
the juin to enter their bodies, and, when thus possessed, they are able to tell 
future eventa. 1 have twice been present at a sdance in the Moorish fashion, The 
magician, a black man from Sis, wrote some mystic signs on a sheet of paper 
which he fastened to the wall. Having thus written a letter to the spirits, he blew 
out the light, and demanded alsohite silence, After a few minutes a tremendous 
noise was heard: the ginm came down along the wall, and ran to the magician 
A dialogue between the jinn and the magician ensued, after which the gina went 
away over the roof. Nothing else could be seen in the dark but the vag ) 


outline of a moving body. The ginn once shook hands with me, and the hand 
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was that of a man, The magician had no assistant. He was undoubtedly 
a good ventriloquist, and endowed with exceptional powers of seeing in the dark. 

The gntin are, generally speaking, lacking in individuality, Their charac- 
teristics are those of the species and of the tribe. Fach tribe has not only its 
special colour, but also its special religion. There are Muhammedan, Jewish, 
Christian, and pagan gniin. Moreover, the different tribes attack men under 
different conditions, According to a manuscript which was given to me by a 
magician belonging to the tribe Ebni ‘Anis, the Sunday dan will attack a man if 
he wash himself whilst perspirg; the Monday gniln, if he walk on ashes at night; 
the Tuesday guiin, if he walk on blood; the Wednesday nin, if he walk in a 
watery place; the Thursday jain, if he tread upon them in the dark; the Friday 
grin, if he walk in dirt; the Saturday gndin, if he go out at night in a state of 
perspiration, At the same time, there are,as we have seen, among the ¢ndin, saints 
an sultans who, at any rate, possess proper names, and there is one ginnia who 
has a very distinct individuality, viz, ‘Aisha Kandisha, She lives in rivers, or 
wells, or in the sea, She appears in various shapes, now as a child, now as a grown- 
np woman, with long hair and a beautiful face, but with the legs of a goat or an 
ass. She knows the name of every man, but when she calls anybody he should 
not answer her, for she is very dangerous. Not only doesshe kill men, she is, also, 
sometimes said to eat them. She will, however, disappear at once if a knife, or 
even a needle, be shown to har, for, like all gniin, she is afraidof steel, She seama 
to be known everywhere in Moroeeo. The people of Tetuan say that she lives in 
the river, outeide the town, at a place where there is a ruined bridge. She seizes 
and kills people who bathe there; and every year three or four men are said to fall 
victims to her in this way. In the summer, when it is very warm, she is some- 
times seen sitting on the shore, At other places, she is said to dwell in the sea. 
A Moorish friend of mine tells me that, in his childhood, his mother nsed to warn 
him against ‘Aishn Kandisha when he was going to bathe. She has a husband 
called Hammu Kaiu, who is not much spoken of. But in the neighbourhood of 
Meguinez a man told me that he had once seen him im a river. 

The ‘afitrit, (<=> fc) sing. ‘ajfrié (icy tz)! form a special clase of grin 
remarkable for great strength and ferocity, and, consequently, much dreaded, The 
Moors also believe in the existence of beings named gudl (,\\,al!) sing. dul (5211), 
who have black faces and eyes like flaming fire, and ere fond of human flesh, 
There are, however, no gud’ in Morocco. They live only in the Sudan, and in 
Morocco one hears of them chiefly from mothers who want to frighten their 
children. I have heard some people say that the gud! are not gadn, but form a 
species by themselves, whereas others are of opinion that they belong to the 
dinn-kind. 

These are, 80 far as I have been able to ascertain, the main features of the 
belief in ginn as it existe among the people of Morocco at the present day. My 
1 In the North of Morocco pronounced ‘afarits sing. ‘“dfrite. 
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next object will be to show that this belief, in all its essentials, and in a great many 
of its details, is identical with thatof the Eastern Arabs, and may he said, in the 
main, to represent part of the old Arab religion, in spite of the great mixture of 
race Which lias taken place on African soil. 

It is related in histories that, in ancient times before the creation of man, a 
race of Jinn “inhabited the earth and covered it, the land and the sea, and the 
plains and the mountains." Human or animal charaeteristics are universally 
attributed to them, Of the belief in marriages between men and female ginn, 
there are instances recorded both in Arabic literature” and in Douchty’s 
description of his recent travels in the Arabian desert? According to a tradition 
from the Prophet, the mn inhabit the land, the sea, and the air® They are 
stated te live notonly in uninhabited places, such as deserts, marshes, dense foresta, 
and maccessible mountains, but also in the dwellings of men? In Mocea houses 
liannted hy ginw are said to be meskiin.§ The modern Egyptians believe that the 
give “inhabit rivers, ruined houses, wells, baths, ovens, and even the latrina."7 
But in the East, as well as in Moroceo, their chief abode seems to he the 
under-world. In his Travels in Arabia Deserta, Doughty states, “They inhabit 
seven stages, which (as the seven heavens above) is the building of the under- 
world."* They are frequently sapposed to be guardians of hidden treasures.” In 
Egypt, says Lane, it is a custom, “on pouring water, ete, on the ground, to exclaim 
or mutter, ‘ Destoor,—that is, to ask the permission or crave the pardon of any 
ginnee that may chance to be there” The fact that the chief abode of the giun is 
the under-world is, in fact, a corollary from the belief that they live in the durk 
and disappear at daybreak." Everywhere the gina are feared chiefly in the dark. 
Thus, in Upper Egvpt, according to Klunzinger, nobody ventures to live in a house 
tlone, to go out alone late at night, or to remain alonein aroom at night. According 
to the same authority it is not considered permissible to sweep out a house at night, 
beeause some gin might be struck and injured by the broom, and, for similar 
reasons, people do not care to have anything to do with cats, as these may be gimn 
In. disguise," 

In the East, as in Moroceo, the shapes which the gi assume vary 
indefinitely.. They appear to mankind not only in the shapes of serpents, 
scorpions, dogs, cats, wolves, jackals, lions, and other animals, but also as human 
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beings, in which latter case they are sometimes of the stature of men, and 
sometimes of a size enormously gigantic! An Arah told Doughty that “for a 
while he could perceive nearly a halt part of all who bear the form of mankind to 
be jins.* In the Arabian Nights they are often represented as appearing, first of 
all, in a monstrous undefined shape, like an enormous pillar, and as only gradually 
assuming a luman shape and lees gicantic size, The extreme changeability of the 
appearance of the given is well illustrated in the twenty-seconi] Night, where we 
read of an ‘ifrit who came out of a water-tank in the semblance of & mouse. It 
grew and prew, until it became, first » coal-black cat, then a dog, then an ass-colt, 
and finally it became a buffalo. 

The Oriental giwn indivate their presence in very touch the same way ns their 
Moorish brethren. Lane says that it is the general belief of the Arabs of Key pt 
that the whirlwind which raises the sand in the form of a pillar is caused by the 
flight of one of these beings? Tt seems quite probable that the idea expressed in 
the Koran* that the ginn were created of smokeless fire was derived from. the 
strange phenomenon of ignis fatwus which the present-day Arabs," like the Moors. 
believe to be lighted by inn. The siperstioion with regard to a falling star 
finds support in some texts of the Koran, according to which the ian listen 
at the gate of heaven for seraps of thie knowledge of futurity, and, when detected 
by the angels, are driven off, and pelted with shooting starz Many Arabe ascribe 
the erection of the Pyramids, and all the most stupendous remains of antiquity in 
Egypt, to Gann Tbn-Gann and his servants, the jinn, “coneeiving it impossible that 
they could have been raised by human handa"* The Eastern finn as well ae the 
Western gain are also disease-spirits. They cause asphyxia, lumbayo, epilepsy, 
epidemics, madness, etc." “Mankind, after the Arabs’ opinion,” says Doughty, 
“may be vexed in their bodies and minds by possession of the jan . . . Strange 
maladies and Iunatic affections are ascribed to their influence; scorned and 
bewildered persons are said to be ‘bejinned,’ meynia, demoniacs."” They also 
think that a man who is asleep ought not to he awakened: but the reason Doughty 
gives for this opinion differs from that assigned by the Moors. The sleeping man, 
he observes, “is as it were in trance with God," 

Thlis is, of course, known to all the Mubammedan peoples. In the Koran his 
name always appears without the article, as a proper name, whereas the Moors, as 
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already said, also have the plural dédlis, though it is rarely used. Al-Buchiry says 
that yawning comes from Iblis,’ and the Egyptian fellah believes that “there is 
always a devil ready to leap down his throat in case he should happen to gape.”* 
The Eastern ¢inn are afraid of iron and salt, as also of sacred words? Baron 
von Kremer suggests that their fear of iron is owing to their fear of a loud 
rattling noise, such as that produced by metal, but this view is hardly correct. 
Professor Tylor's explanation seems to me much more satisfactory. The gina, he 
observes, are essentially creatures belonging to the ancient Stone Age, and the new 
metal is hateful and hurtful to them.’ It should be remembered that they are not 
afraid of any metal but iron or steel, and that they have the same dread of salt, 
which produces no noise, but which is also an innovation tothe Arabs. There are 
Beduin tribes who, up to the present time, know nothing of salt, and find the use of 
it ridiculous." It will perhaps be suggested that the gin fear salt because salt is 
sacred’ But bread 1s held in equal veneration by all Arabic peoples, and is 
nevertheless much liked by the ginn; and iron is the very reverse of being sacred. 
In Morocco, at least, it is regarded as sinful to cleave bread with a knife. Again, 
the fear in which the gin stand of passages of the Koran is easily explicable from 
the fact that Muhammedanism was the successful rival religion, which, though 
recognising the existence of gina, attributed to them a very inferior position in the 
spirit-world. The Arabs of Egypt, according to Lane, believe that, during 
the month of Ramadan, the jinn are confined im prison4 In Morocco, as 
we have alrendy seen, the imprisonment is thought to last only until the 
twenty-seventh night of that month, and the same belief seems to prevail in 
Algeria” : 
The Beduins of the Aralian Dezgert sprinkle blood upon newly-broken fallow, 
upon the foundation of a new building, and, also, when they open new wells or 
enlarge old ones.” In Al-Heér, says Doughty, hushandmen “use to sprinkle 
new break-land with the blood of a peace-offeriny: the like, when they build, they 
sprinkle upon the stones, lest by any evil accidents the workmen's lives should be 
endangered."" 1[t was the opinion of the early Arabs, ag it is of the present Moors, 
that particular jinn preside over particular places, It is said in the Koran, "And 
there are persons amongst men who seek for refuge with persons amongst the 
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ginn.”” Tn the commentary of Al-Galfilan we find the following note upon this 
futssage:—“ When they halted, on their Journey, In a place of fear, each man said, 
‘T seek refuge with the Lord of this place, from the mischief of his foolish ones.’ * 
The modern Arabs have the same belief in the local lordship of the ginn* The 
Egyptian fellahs hold that “ every place, every part of » house, is inhabited by its 
peculiar genius;"* and in Cairo, according to Lane, each quarter of the city is 
supposed to have its puardian-spirit, which has the form of a serpent. 

As for the expulsion of ginn, Doughty observes that there are exoreists in 

Arabia who make people believe that, by reading powerful spells ont of the 
Koran, they can terrify and expel the possessing demons* According to Snouck 
Hurgronje, transference of disease is practised in Mecca. When a child is ill, its 
mother puts seven loaves of bread under its pillow, and then, after the ohild haa 
slept om them for a night, gives them to the dos to eat.*® In the literature on the 
Fastern Arabs I have found no exact counterpart to the Moorish diafa, buta very 
similar custom is reported to exist in Timbuctoo. When a men is sick, we are told, 
some gaint is aeked what animal must be sacrifieed for the recovery of the patient, 
whether a white cock, a red cock, a hen, an ostrich, an antelope, or a goat. “The 
animal ie then killed in the presence of the sick, and dressed ; the blood, feathers, 
and bones are preserved in a shell and carried to some remote spot, where they are 
covered and marked as sacrifice, No salt or seasoning is used in the neat, but 
incense is used previous to its preparation. The sick man eats as much as he can 
of the meat, and all present partake; the meat and what else is dressed with it, 
must be the produce of charitable contributions from others, not of the house or 
family ; and every contributor prays for the patient”? No idea of a transference’ 
of the disease is involved in this practice. Those parta of the animal which are 
not eaten by the patient and his friends are expressly said to be covered, which is 
vertainly not the case in Morocco, where an observant eye can frequently detect 
remains of the didfa-food on the roadside. Considering the important part the 
Gnawa play as exorcists in Morocco, it seams more than probable that many 
practices connected with the expulsion of gnu have a Sudanese origin. 

The Eastern jinn display no more individuality than the Moorish ones ; 
rather less. The Moorish belief in ginn-sultans js evidently local. The 
ginn-society is made up after human fashion, and, as the ancient Arabs were 
democrats, there can be no doubt that their ginn were so too. Even Iblis is of 
foreign extraction. On the other hand, as Moroceo is a monarchy, it is only 
natural that its grin also should be monarchists. Exactly the same is the case in 
India. From Jaffur Shurreef’s interesting account of the customs of _ the 
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Muhammedans of that country, it appears that their various tribes of jim have 
each their king. There 1s, however, in the East, also, one member of the 
jinn-species which possesses a distinctly marked individuality. Doughty speaks of 
a monstrous creature believed in by some desert Arabs, who call it Sa‘lewwali. 
“ "This salewwa is like a woman, only she has hoofteet as the ass.” A desert man 
told him that “she entices passengers, calling to them over the waste by their 
names, 50 that they think it is their own mother’s or their sister's voice”? Von 
Kremer identifies this being with Gule,a female demon often mentioned in Arabian 
tales. Gule passes a solitary existence in the deserts, and appears to persons 
travelling alone in the night, and, being supposed by them to be herself a traveller, 
lures them out of their way. She not only converses with the travellers, but 
sometimes prostitutes herself to them, She resembles both a woman and a brute. 
She has long pendant breasts, and the feet of an ass. Moreover, she isa man-eater* 
This deseription of Sa'‘lewwali-Gule recalls all the chief characteristics of the 
Moorish ‘Aisha Kandisha, except that the latter is intimately connected with the 
water, whereas the former is a desert demon. But this distinction is hardly 
important, considering that the Moorish grin generally have their favourite abodes 
in watery places 1 believe then that ‘Aisha Kandisha is Sa‘lewwali- Gule, 
somewhat modified; and just as ‘Aisha Kandisha is married to Hammu Kain, 80 
Gule has a male pendant called Kutrubt The Moorish gudi, on the other hand, 
have retained their Eastern character of residing in the desert, where they keep up 
their traditional reputation for feeding on human flesh’ The ‘afarit(s), two, have 
their home in the East. 

Having thus analysed the belief in gin as it is known from direct observation 
and written records, we shall now turn to the question of its origin. The most 
famous explanation has been attempted by Professor Robertson Sinith. He 
maintains that it requires a very exaggerated scepticism to doubt that the ginn are, 
mainly, nothing else than more or less modernised representatives of animal kinds, 
or totem animals. “In the old legends,” he says, “the individual jinat who may 
happen to appear to aman has no more a distinet personality than a beast. He is 
only one of a group of beings which to man are indistinguishable from one another, 
and which are regarded as making up a nation or clan of superhuman beings, 
inhabiting a particular locality, and united together by bonds of kinship and by 
the practice of the blood-feud, so that the whole clan acts together in defending ils 
haunts from intrusion, or in avenging on men any injury done to one of il¢ 
members. This conception of the communities of the jinn is precisely identical 
with the savage conception of the animal creation. Each kind of animal is 
regaried as an organised kindred, held together by the ties of blood and the 
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practice of blood revenge.” The jinn usually appear to men in animal form, 
though they can also take the shape of men. This last feature, however, cannot be 
regarded as constituting a fundamental distinction between them and ordinary 
animals in the mind of the Arabs, who believed that there were whole tribes of 
tnen who had the power of assuming animal form. The supernatural powers of 
the Ginn do not differ from those which savages, in the totem stage, ascribe to wild 
beasts. They appear and disappear mysteriously, and are connected with super- 
natural voices and warnings, with unexplained sickness or death, just as totem 
animals are: they occasionally enter into friendly relations or even into marriages 
with men, but animals do the same in the legends of savages: finally, a madman is 
possessed by the gin, but there are a hundred examples of the soul of a beast 
being held to pass intoa man. Like the wild beasts, the gin have, for the most 
part, no friendly or stated relations with men, but are outside the pale of man's 
society: they frequent savage and deserted places far from the wonted tread of 
men, their special haunts being just those which wild beasts most frequent. 
Ultimately, however, the only animals directly and constantly wentified with the 
ginn are snakes and other noxious creeping things, which continue to haunt and 
molest men’s habitations after wild beasts have been driven out in the desert," 

We shall see whether these statements are correct, and, if so, whether they 
have any bearing on totemism, It is true thet, among the gran, the individual has 
no distinct personality, and is only one of a group oraclan. It is aleo true thit 
each kind of animal is often regarded by savages as analogous to a more or less 
organised community, in whieh the individual is lost sight of. But the same holds 
good, to. # great extent, for savage men. They form tribes or clans, and the 
members of each group are “united together by bonds of kimehip and by the 
practice of the blood feud,” whilst the members of the group are hardly taken into 
account ut all.as individuals, It is irom this organization of human society that 
the idea of animal tribes i derived. Man has a tendency to anthropomorphism. 
He models nature after the fashion of his own nature. The Moors believe that all 
animals had a language in Sidna Sulejman’s days. They say that the horse 
prays to God when he stretches out his leg, and that the donkey which falls down 
asks God that the same should happen to its master. Now, as is well known, man 
alao attributes human qualities to the supernatural beings in whose existence he 
believes. He does so to gods, and he does so to demons, Why, then, should we 
believe that the similarity between the gina-clans and the several species of animals 
is due to identity, instead of regarding it as the natural result of an analogous 
derivation from the common root-idea of human society? How closely the jinn 
imitate men, ia shown by the fact that in countries where there are sultang or 
kings, as in Morocco and India, each nation of grnn also has its sultan or king. 

aches much importance to the fact that the 

ginn most frequently appear to men in animal form. He does not deny that, 
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although he underrates the frequency of such cases —but he thinks that he solves 
the difficulty by a reference to the tales of men who were transformed into 
animals: Such tales are met with in all Arab countries, The Moors say that the 
monkey was once a man whom God changed into his present shape because he 
performed his ablutions with milk, and that the stork was a hadi, or judge, who 
‘was made a stork because he passed unjust sentences upon his fellow-creatures. 
But such stories are not to the point. Professor Robertson Smith gives no 
instance of an animal assuming the shape of a man. Moreover, the Jinn are algo 
disease spirits. They are believed, both in Morocco and in Arabia, to cause 
disease by actually entering into the man who is taken ill, a belief which manifests 
itself very plainly in the practices of the exorcists, and I see no reason for not 
regarding this belief as equally ancient and genuine as the rest, A totem animal, 
it is truco, may also cause disease in « similar way, but, so far as I know, only if it 
is eaten.’ Savages know nothing of microbe totems. 

It should be borne in mind that the gimn only incidentally, never 
permanently or necessarily, have the shape of certain animals. One of their 
chiet characteristics is their extreme changealility, They make themselves 
visible or invisible just as they like, change rapidly from one form into 
another, and, at their pleasure, take up their abode wherever they please. The 
totem, on the other hand, is a class of material objects, and a totem animal is 
essentially an animal, though assumed to be endowed with some mysterious power. 
Further, the animal totem is an animal species, and every tnember of it is 
a representative of the totem, whereas the jinn, when appearing in the shape of an 
animal, does so only individually. There is absolutely no connection known 
between certain tribes of Ginn and certain species of animals, nor is the whole 
animal species looked upon as jinn, although these at times assume the form of 
individual members of it, Every dog, every cat, every tortoise 1s not supposed to 
be a apirit in disguise. Professor Robertson Smith maintains, indeed, that some 
animal species, especially the lion, were objects of actual worship among the 
Arabs? but Baron von Kremer, the learned Arabie scholar, has shown that this 
assertion has no foundation.* The Moors avoid killing certain species, He who 
kills, and especially he who eats, a crow, they say, turns mad. They account it 
a sin to kill a stork, since the stork was once a judge. They maintain that he who 
kills a toad will get fever, or die, and they are afraid of destroying tortoises. They 
lo not like to kill white spiders, because a white spider had once woven ita web 
across the mouth of the cave where Muhammed was concealing b from his 
enemies. These, when they came to the cave in their search, gid saw the web, 
thought that no one could have recently entered it, and so passed it by without 
examining it, and the Prophet escaped. Many Moors do not eat white chickens, 
because they are the bianchi <of, tila’ ‘Abd |-Kader, the great saint. Near the 











' Of, Frazer, Totemisnn, pp. 16 agg. 
* Robertson Smith , Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, pp. 102 agy, 
* von Kremer, Studien, purt ii, pp. 204g. 
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village Ebni Umras, belonging to the tribe Ebni ‘Arts, dogs and goats are often 
seen in the neighbourhood of a haunted spring, and he who beats them is said to 
go mad. In the same district, within the precincts of Sidi Heddi's sainthouse, 
there are certain fish which aré fed by the clients of the saint, and never eaten, 


being regarded as sncred. ‘There may thus be various reasons for abstaiming from 


killing certain kinds of animals, and one reason is undoubtedly the belief that the 
animal might be a inn, which could avenge the injury inflicted on it; but this 
does not indicate previous totemism. It is significant, and it seems almost strange, 
that no closer connection exists between the gimn and particular animal species 
than what is actually the case. So far as we know, there is only one kind of 
animal which, according to ancient Aral beliefs, permanently possesses a demoniacal 
nature, viz., the snake. “In every snake,” says Wellhausen, “there is a spirit 
embodied, now a malevolent, now a benevolent.”" Muhammed, whilst commanding 
his followers to Kill the obnoxious snakes, expressly forbul them to hurt those 
innocuous ones which they found in their houses? In modern Arabia, according to 
Niebuhr, harmless snakes “take their refuge in the walls of houses, and are 
esteemed agreeable guests by the inhahitants."* There are also traces of veneration 
for household snakes in Morocco, where a suake which is seen in a house is 
frequently taken for a good Ginn, the euardian-spirit of the house.* The fuch that 
the ancient Arabs regarded snakes as jinn, however, does not involve that the 
snakes were totem animals. Animal worship is not the same as tolemisny. 
Moreover, according to Néldeke, no trace of actual worship of snakes is to be 
found in ancient Arabis* 

The statement that the special haunts of Jinn are the places most frequented 
by wild beasts, is certainly not in accordance with fnets. We have seen that 
men are surrounded by ginw, that the jinn haunt places where vo wild beasts ever 
gO, even human habitations, that every place has its owners, its @inw, and that 
their principal abode is the under-world. Finally, a totem is not only a class of 
objects which are regarded with superstitious respect, but one to which man 
believes. himself to stand in an intimate anid friendly relation. The ginn, on the 
contrary, habitually appear as man’s eneimies. Professor Robertson Smith is 
aware of this difficulty, but tries to reconcile it with his theory. The general 
answer to it, he says, “is that totems, or friendly demoniac beings, rapidly develop 
into gods when men rise above pure savagery, . . . It is natural that the 
belief in hostile demons of plant or animal kinds have given way to individual 





| Wellhausen, loc. cit., p. 153, 

* Nuldeke, Lhe Sehlange nach arabiachem Vollaglawhem, in Zaitechrift fur Votherpsychologic, 
vol. 1 (1560), pp. 415 ag. rerpayeh 

* Niebuhr, Travels through Arabia (1792), vol. ii, p. 278. 

‘ Veueration for household snakes seems to be more prevalent among the Berl iit. 
among the North African Arabs; see Dr. Brown's note in his edition of Leo Africanus, The 
History and Description of Africa (1800), vol. i, pp. 665-657. 

* Nildeke, foo. cif, p. 416, 
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gods, whose original totem associations are in great measure obliterated." What- 
ever else may be said against this reasoning, it is enough here to point out that 
Professor Tylor has recently argued, with his usual force, against premature 
conjectures as to the origin of deities from totem animals, justly protesting against 
“the manner in which totems have been placed almost at the foundation of 
religion,” 

It seems to me, then, that the application of the totem theory to the Arabic 
jinn involves a radical misunderstanding of their nature. Writers on the history 
of religion often mould the religious phenomena into too narrow forms, whether 
the form is headed aneestor-worship or totemiam. The conception of ginn implies 
a generalization on a much larger ecale. The ginn are beings invented to explain 
What seems to fall outside the ordinary pale of nature, the wonderful and 
unexpected, the superstitions imaginations of men who fear, They dwell under 
the earth, not, 1 think, because they have been driven there by a new triumphant 
religion, but because men fear most in the dark. They so frequently assume the 
shape of animals, not because there is any intrinsic connection between animals 
and gian, but because the ginn represent active forces, and, among living things, 
the anitnals are the most mysterious. Within the region of wonder, they act as 
disease-spirits, a8 nature-spirits, as guardian-spirite, a3 animal-spirits, even as 
human spirits. But they do not cover the whole field of the supernatural. 
There are apirits that have risen to a higher level, that have become objects of 
divine worship, gods, and that work miracles either directly or through some medium, 
for instance, 4 saint. The ancient Arabs, so far as we know them, divided the 
world of the supernatural between gods and inn, also, as it seems, giving some 
share of it to the ghosts of dead men. With this restriction the inn are what 
their name indicates. Ginn originally means “ the secret," “the hidden,” in fact, 
the mysterious, 


DIScussion, 


Mr. Crooks gladly recognised the value of Dr. Westermarck’s contribution to 
the knowledge of a very obseure chapter of demonology. He regarded this 
refutation of Dr. Robertson Smith's theory of the connection of the Ginn with 
totemism as conclusive. On the other hand, there appears much to be said for 
the theory that the Ginn originally represented the wilder and hence unaccounted 
for forces of Nature—the spirits of the desert and waate places which are naturally 
regarded as the home of mystery. In this view, their identification with animals 
seams to be sufficiently accounted for. They are, in fact, survivals of the early 
indigenous animistic beliefs, which were at a later date absorbed and developed 
under the influence of Islam 


| Robertann Smith, Aefigion of the Semites, pp. 443 a7. 

* Tylor, “ Remarks on Soleeiness ie vewre Anthrep. fnat., Aug.-Nov., 1896, p. 144. 

" Nildeke, in Zeitechrift fiir Volks ype, VOL i, p. 413, note ***> Wellliusen, foc cit, 
p. 158. 
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vofessor TYLOR, in expressing the sense of the meeting as to Professor 
Westermarck's study of the Ginn in Moroceo, remarked that the first sentence of 
the paper showed the line along which he had approached the problem, The late 
Professor Robertson Smith, by his work on the Religion of the Semites, vastly 
toproved the method and enlarged the horizon, of current theology hy the 
mtroduction of anthropological evidence. But through the influence of his friend 
J, F) McLennan’s Primitive Mirrriage, he was led to introduce too confidently the 
doctrine of Totemism as a leading factor on the religious =i of uncient society, 
an he put forward the idea that the Arab beliefs as to the Ginn were evidence uf 
an early stage of Totemiam among the Semitic race, This view appearing tw 
Dr, Westermarck questionable, he collected during his residence and travel in 
North Africa the particulars as to the beliefs as to the Ginn prevailing there, 
which are generalised in his paper read to-night The result tells strongly 
against the identification of the dinn-belief with the totem-helief, The collection 
of the analogies alleged between the doctrine of ginn-animals with the doctrine of 
totem-animals shows, indeed, resemblances in the ideas of Araba and otlier peoples, 
as to the relation of animals to men, but the word totem indicates the importation 
of an extraneous element into the disenssion, which would mo doubt be better 
conducted under the heading of animal worship. 

Independently of the question of totemiam, the mass of beliefs connected 
with the Ginn make us hope that Dr. Westermarck will use his opportunities to 
continue his researches in Morocco, and to follow up a line of research of which 
he as-yet only indicates the need; namely, that of separating the other native 
ideas of Morocco from the imported Moslem beliefs which extend from the Straits 
of Malacea to the Straits of Gibraltar, When he points out that the Ginn are 
afraid of salt as well as of iron, this is apparently to carry Arab tradition back to 
a saltless as well as an ironless antiquity. How they have retained old prejudices 
while attaching new meanings to them, seems to come into view, when it ia noticed 
that they object to waking a sleeper, but not forthe usual reason, and that they object 
to looking at themselves in a mirror, but seemingly have forgotten the ancient 
reason they doubtless had. When Dr. Westermarck resumes his inquiries in 
North Africa, he may be able more or less to clear up the interesting question 
which he has doubtless had often before him, how to distinguish and delimit the 
two ways in which men or demons can appear and behave as beasts, Is 
transformation of Ginn into cats or tortoises or snakes something reluted to 
transmigration of souls, or ts it considered to take place by quite a different 
process f 


DECEMBER 127u, 1809. 
C. H. READ, Eaq., F.8.A., President, in the Chatr, 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The Prestpent introduced Mr. W. L. H. Dvuckworrn, who exhibited some new 
forms of Anthropometrical instruments manufactured abroad. 


Dr, Ganson doubted if they were better or cheaper than some which he had 
lately had made in England, which are deseribed in the new edition of Notes and 
Queries, 

The PrestpenT thanked Mr. Dvuckworru, and complimented him on the 
neatness and usefulness of the instruments. 

He then introduced Mr. Wa. Crooke, who proceeded to read his paper —— 


“Survivals in prinutive rites of the disposal of the dead, with special refe 
to India.” 





Discussion was carried on by Mr. Wa. Gownaxp, Dr, Ganson, Mr, A, I. LEwis, 
and Mr. W. L. H. Duocworrs. 


Mr. Crooks replied to questions, and the Puesmenr closed the proceedi 
with a vote of thanks to Mr. Crooke for a very valuable paper. 
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PRIMITIVE RITES OF DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO INDIA. 


[Reap av THe Meerrsc, Decumume 12m, 1899.] 
Lasr year in a paper read before this Institute T discussed certain questions 
connected with the Hill Tribes of Central India. I now propose to consider 
with somewhat ereater detail the methods of disposal of the dead as practised 
in India, 

Three important groups of eustom centre round the three events of birth, 
marriage and death, The observances characteristic of these depend upon certain 
well-defined principles of savage philosophy, amony which that of Talwo is 
prominent. By this is meant the conception of certain things as dangerous to 
handle or to have to do with. And this Taboo, like an infectious disease, is 
transmittable. Thus, the enceinte woman, the new-born child, the youth and 
maiden at puberty and marriage, and the corpse, are all more or less taboo, And 
the leadine intention of the rites performed in connection with these events is to 
protect the tabooed individual as well as those brought in contact with him from 
the contagion which emanates from him. 

Of these three great groups of custom that connected with death is the most 
complex and the most interesting. Taboo nowhere exhibits its potency more 
clearly than in connection with the dead. It influences races who believe that 
the ghost is friendly, as well as those who dread its malignity. For our present 

purpose this group of customs has this additional interest that we can support our 
interpretation of usages NOW current among savage or semi-savage peoples, by a 
great body of archmological evidence, which in the case of the ritea of birth and 
marriage is necessarily non-existent. 

In India, it is true, prehistoric archwology is still in its infancy. But enough 
has already been discovered to aid largely in the exploration of the usaves of the 
existing races, and to prove that we have here a comparatively virgin field, which 
is likely to yield an alundant harvest whenever ita investigation comes to be 
seriously undertaken, 

All I propose to attempt at present is to consider the various modes of 
disposal of the dead. 

These may be roughly divided into two classes—those in which the object is 
to preserve the body, or certain relies of it; and, secondly, those in which the 
ruling intention is to put the dead ont of sight. 
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OF the first class we have a familiar example in the Egyptian costom of 
mummification, where the intention was to provide a refuge for the Ka or 
separable soul,’ In the second ilivision comes the habit of rial, which suggested 
the belief in an underground world of the dead. Cremation, on the other hand, 
was intended to etherenlise the ghost and to permit it:to reach ite abode in heaven, 
But everywhere, as we shall see, we find these conceptions overlapping each other, 
or one gradually taking the place of the other, 

To begin, then, with mummification, We find it in its: fullest development 
in Egypt and in parts of the American Continent, But in Egypt it was not a 


‘primitive practice, It was unknown to the Pharaohs of the First and Second 


Dynasties, and the custom may have been due to the accidental fact that at 
El-Kab, opposite the early capital of Upper Egypt, the ground is impregnated with 
natron, which would have preserved the bodies Imried in it from decay 
Elsewhere, as in the case of the royal graves at Mycene, it bears the Appenrance 
of a foreign custom, introduced only tentatively or in some special cases? The 
references in the Homeric poems to the miraculous preservation from decay of the 
bodies of Heetor aud Patroclus, and the use of fat, oil and honey to preserve the 
corpse, suggest that the practice of embalmment may have been adopted to some 
extent.* 

The evidence from India points in much the same direction. We find the 
same folk-belief in the possibility of securing the body from decay in the Decean 
tales of Chandan Raja and Sodewa Bai? There is, again, the early legend of Nimi, 
told in the Vishnu Purina, whose corpse waa preserved in oil; in the Rimiiyana 
King Dasaratha is embalmed in oil; in the Mahabharata the corpse of Pandu is 
sineared with sandal paste.* 

In modern Tndin the evidence is equally fragmentary. Thus, in Kanaka, in 
Orissa, the corpse of the local chief is preserved in oil, and not cremated until his 
suceessor is installed ; the throne, they say, must never remain empty.’ In other 
cases, the practice seems to be based merely on convenience, as when the Khasiyas: 
of the Himalaya preserve in honey those who die in the rainy season till the 
weather clears suiliciently to admit of cremation wing performed." Bot the 
practice assumes a clearer ritual significance among the Maghs of Bengal, whose 
custom it is to dry and embalm the bodies of their priests and persons of high 

' The connection of the practice of mummification with the theory of the Ka is disputed 
by Professor F. Petrie, whose view ia opposed hy Professor Sayce, Folklore, ix, 339. The comman 
view is held by Erman, fafe in Ancient Egypt, Wi. 

= Sayce, foc, cut. 

* Schnchhardt, Setfiemann’s Krompations, 168; Frazer, Pawerniaa, iii, 107, 155, 

' Mod, vii, 85; xvi, 465, 674; xix, 38; xxiii, 168, 187, 244. 

* Mise Frere, (id! Deecun Daye, 227, 247. | 

* Wilson Hall, Vishnu Purdna, iit, 328 ; Rimdyana, Book ii, 68; Mahdldrata, Adi Parva, 
sec, G6; Journ, Anthrop, Soc, Bombay, 1, 30 s0g. 

+ Journ. Anthrop, Soc., Bombay, iv, 311. 

" Hooker, Himalayan Jowraal (Minerva Library), 486 299. ; Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
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social position, and keep them for a year, when the funeral rites are done, or 
among the Kikis of Assam, who smoke dry the bodies of chiefs and 
headmen, keeping them for two months, after which they inter them with great 
respect.” | 

We may, perhaps, suspect that the same idea underlies the practices of some 
of the modern ascetic bodies. Thus, by the Manbhav, religious begears in 
Bombay, the grave is filled up with salt and earth ; the Lingfyata of Pina place 
round the corpse as much salt as they can afford, and then fill in the grave ; the 
Giivlis, a class of shepherds in Sholapur, fill in the erave with earth up to the 
level of the neck of the corpse; the hend being sacred, it is covered with salt and 
then earth is piled over it: in Upper India the Gusiin mendicant is buried in salt? 

The Persians employed wax and the Assyrians honey in preserving the 
corpse, aud it is possible’ that the practice may have reached India by this route, 
The Rajputs, among whom in particular the usage prevailed, are the result of a 
Yu-echi invasion from Central Asia By the adoption of polyandry they are 
linked with the Himalayan races among whom it is still an institution, Aniong 
the Assam tribes usages of the same kind are suggestive of Monvoloid influence, 
At the some time, it is not impossible that the custom may have been 
independently evolved. 

Next comes the custom of platform burial, which was possibly based on 
various converging lines of thought. First, came the desire to protect the corpse 
from profanation, and with this was possibly combined the idea of preventing 
the corpse, which is taboo, from touching the ground, and thus affecting the 
productive powers of the soil. Thirdly, there is the intention of preserving the 
bones as relics or charms, Many primitive races object to break the hones of 
animals, which they have eaten or sacrificed, from a belief in the resurrection of 
beasts, from a fear of intimidating other creatures of the same kind, or offending 
the ghosta of those which are alain” The opinion, in short, underlying the 
various custoins of preservation of remains was, to use Dr, Brinton’s words, 
“that a part of the soul, or one of the souls, dwelt in the bones: that these ware 
the seeds, which planted in the earth, or preserved unbroken in sate places, 
would in time put on once again a garb of flesh and germinate into living human 
beings."* 

The habit of platform burial is widespread, We find it, for instance, in Fiji, 
where the body is placed on a platform, round which a child is passed to bafile 
the ghost, and the corpse is eventually buried: in Timor Laut those who die in 

' Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, ii, 4; Journ. Anthrop. Inat., xxvi, 195; Hunter, 
Statistival Account of Assam, ii, 187; Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Begat, 47,56. Compare 
similar rites in the case of African chiefs, Featherman, Vigritians, 110, 186, 497, 441. 

* Bombay Gasettecer, xvii, 183 : Evili (1), 272; xvii, 214; xx, 151; Crooke, Tribes and Costes 
of the North-Western Provinces, ii, 469 ; Logan, Malabar, i, 130, 

* Frazer, Golden Bough, ti, 124 ani. 

* Mytha of the New World, 257. On bones Eept as a palladium, see Frazer, Prwranics, 
iv, Of. 
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war or by violence, or in other words, the tabooed dead, are buried, while those 
who die’ a natural death are placed on rocks or platforms.’ Among the Damaras 
it is combined with house burial. The chief sometimes requests that instead of 
being buried, his corpse may be placed in a squatting position on a platform 
erected in his hut, which is surrounded by a hedge or palisade* 

We have, perhaps, a variant of the same practice in the custom of burial on 
high places, as among the Tipperahs of Bengal, who place the ashes with the arms 
af the dead man on a hill, or the Khyens and Kirintia of Assam, who bury their 
dead on a sacred mountain, with the implied confidence that they are thus nearer 
their deified ancesiors, who have gone to heaven.’ 

One explanation of the practice, to which reference has already been made, 
comes out in the case of the Alents, who, after clothing and masking the corpse, 
place it in a cleft of the rocks, or swing it in @ boat eradle from a pole in the 
open air; for, they say, the corpse must not touch the ground, obviously because 
it is taboo and may injure the growth of the crops.* It is possibly for the same 
reason that the Burmese swing the coffin backwards and forwards before lowermg 
it into the grave; they do this, they aay, as a salute to the spirits of the dead who 
may here represent the chthonic powers which control vegetation.* So the Todas 
lift up the corpse and swing it three times from side to side before laying it on 
the pyre face downwards, in which the idea of baffling the ghost is possibly the 
predominant motive." 

Platform burial in India seems to be confined to the NAgas of Assam, who 
continue this among other archaie practices in connexion with death’ They 
wrap the corpse in mats and dispose it on a platform raised and feneed in, while 
those who die by violent deaths, and are thus specially taboo, are tied np to trees 
on the spot where they fell without covering or ornament.’ Special taboo is thus 
marked by the corpse being left nude, as among the Dravidians of Madras, the 
Mbirs, a menial tribe in Western India and the Gonds of the Central Hill 
Tract: it shows itself in a modified form even among the Chitpivan Drahmans of 
Fina, who at the time of cremation remove and throw aside the head-shroud | id 
the cloth covering the feet of the corpee.* | 

In the custom common among the Nerthern Mongolians, the Parthians, the 
Hyrkanians, the ancient Persians, and the modern Pirsis, who are, or were, in 
the habit of deliberately exposing the corpse to be devoured by birds of prey, we 
reach a practice the origin of which is directly associated with Central Asia,’ 











' Journ. Anthrop. fast, 0.5. x, 145 ; xiii, 18, 208 ; xxiv, 209; xxvii, 431. 
* Featherman, Vigntiana, 670. 
moe foc, cit., ii, 326 ; and compare Dalton, for. cit., 104se9,; Yarrow, Report of American 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1870-50, p. 125; Bancroft, Native Races, i, 192: ii, 148 
* Bancroft, foe, cif. 1, 82. * BurmaAl Gasestteer, 1, 356. 
‘ Grigg, Nilagiria, 196. ’ Jowrn. Anthrop. Inst., OS. xi, 203; xxii, 247 
® Folk-lore, v, 25; Bombay Gasatiecr, xxii, 114; Hislop, Papers relating to the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces, 19, App. vi. 
* RajendralAla Mitra, Jnofo-Aryona, ti, 160. 
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The dog was regarded as the sacred animal of the tribe—the totem, a member of 
the clan itself, as Dr. Jevons' chooses to call him, and the future happiness of the 
sonl was regarded as conditional on absorption by, or communion with, the sacred 
beast. If this be so, the practice would be a survival of the earlier custom, when 
the deceased was eaten by the kin, But the practice seems to have been always 
repellent to the Hindu mind, and in the Mahibhfrata the horror felt at the dead 
being devoured by animals and fowls of the air is ga well marked as in the 
Homeric poems? It is within the Buddhist area that the custom shows itself 
most clearly, In Siam, for instance, if a person have ordered that his corpse. 
shall be delivered to vultures and crows, a functionary cuts it up and distributes 
it to birds of prey* In other places the custom is intended to honour the more 
distinguished dead. The minstrels of the Woloffs, for instance, are placed ina 
hollow tree as a prey to hywnas or vultures.4 Elsewhere, again, the opposite 
feeling prevails, as when the Wagunda bury chiefs and expose slaves to wild 
beasts, and the habit of leaving warriors slain in battle to he devoured is common 
to the Latukas of Kast Africa, and the Pericuis of Mexico, who suppose that 
a future life was accorded only to those dying by a natural death. 

I venture to suggest that we may find a survival of rites of this lass in the 
modern Hindu custom of feeding crows on the Pindus. or sacred balls, at the 
grave or place of cremation. The balls are laid out, and the mourners cannot 
leave the spot till the crows deign to eat them. It seems clear that the hall is 
supposed to be a part of the dead man, or to represent his flesh, because some 
castes, like the Rarfijiya Brihmans, and Oswil Mirwiidis of Western India, tie 
one of these balls on the chest of the dead man as he is being removed for 
cremation, and this ball is given to the crows," | 

The sacrificial motive of the offering is also marked by the fact that, if the 
balls are not consumed, the ghost is supposed to become angry and uneasy. The 
Sumirs of Ahmadnagar in this ease suppose that the ghost will haunt the living ; 
the Berads, jungle folk in Bijapur, think the ghost is uneasy about the 
future of its family, and the chief mourner has to promise to provide for them, 
If the crows refuse to touch the balls, other precautions are adopted. Thus, 
among the menial tribes, the Davris prepare an earthen crow and make it touch 
the offerings with its beak; the Bhois touch the ball with a crow made of the 
sacred Kusa prass, and the GhisAdis give the ball toa cow: while among people 
of a higher grade, the Shenvi Brahmans of Kanara touch the ball with a blade of 

The order in which the balls are eaten ig also a matter of importance, , The 


' futreduction to the History of Religion, 203 sey. ; Hartland, Legend of Perseus, ii, 205, 
* Mohdbidrate, trana, Ray, y, 271, 468; vi, 24. 


* Bowring, Siam, i, 122 sg. * Featherman, Wigritians, 358, 
* Poatherman, foc. cif, 103, 81 : Eancroft, loc. cit., iii, 542. 
* Bombay Gasetteer, xvi, 70 ; xviii (1), 424. ' Tt, v 45: xvii, 81. 


* final, xvii, 136, 207 ; xviii, 96, 
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right ball should be eaten first, and it is in this connection important that the 
Pirsis, when they expose a corpse in their Towers of Silence, rejoice if a bird pecks 
out the right eye first, and mourn if the left be selected.’ The rite is still further 
degraded in the case of the Kimis of Bengal, who after laying out the food for 
the dead man, watch anxiously till a fly or other insect lights upon it.* Here, 
however, the dominant idea probably is that the fiy represents the soul of the 
dead man. 

At any rate, we find this custom of feeding the crows at death among the most 
degraded tribes, like the Kithkaris, Berads, Bhils, and Kimis, and it seems 
possible that it may have arisen among them quite independently of foreign 
iInfinence." 

In some cases the corpse is exposed not with the direct intention that it may 
be devoured by beasts and birds. Mountain burial prevails largely along the 
Himalaya. The Kirintis bury their dead on a hill-top in a loosely constructed 
stone tomb; in Spiti the dead are exposed on hills or sometimes cut up and 
exposed to beasts and birds* Many authorities record similar customs among 
the Mongols und Tibetans, while the Kifirs of the Hindu Kush expose their dead 
in coffins on mountains, and this up to quite recent times was the habit of the 
Bushkariks of the same region” Here they follow a custom known to prevail 
among the dwarf race of the Pagyi Islands, the Nins and Dayaks of Borneo. On 
the whole, it seems doubtful whether such customs are racial; they seem, in many 
cases, to depend merely on caste or social changes. 

The river-drift hunters and other early tribes do not seem, to have disposed 
of their dead by interment,’ and this is characteristic of some of the ruder tribes 
in India to this day, Thus, the Berads of Pina bury their dead only in the very 
rudest way, or, as they say, “leave them in the bush to become spirits.” Some- 
times, again, we find simple bush burial, as among the Anus of Burmah and the 
Khotils of Khiindesh, who bury their dead in the jungle without form or ceremony, 
merely piling a few stones to mark the grave, while the Chalikata Mishmis of 
Assam bury the dead man with his arms and clothes in forest.” The custom 
is. slightly advanced among the jungle folk of Mirgapur, like the Ghasiyas and 
Agarivas, who perform the farce of cremation, often merely singeing the face and 
feet of the corpse and exposing it in the forest. We have, I conjecture, a survival 
of this exposure of the corpse in the bush in the habit common in India of laying 
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the corpse on the ground as the funeral leaves the town or village; but here 
the rite often merges into a device for baffling the ghost. 

In such matters conservatism is an active force, and we may suspect that the 
custom of corpse exposure prevailed more widely in former times when we find it 
to the present day applied to persons dying in a special state of taboo. ‘Thus, the 
Savaras of Ganjam and the Males of Bengal deal in this way with persons dying 
from small-pox or snake-bite’ If one of the Madras KAdirs diés in the forest, in 
other words, as they think, if he has fallen a victim to the angry jungle spirits, his 
corpee is placed in a crevice of the rocks and covered with stones? Little 
children, again, are universally regarded as taboo because they have not undergone 
initiation, and hence all through Upper India their bodies are fling into water 
or exposed to animals, The same rule in some cases applies to priests who are 
under a permanent taboo. On the Northern frontier the corpses of such holy 
persons are cut in pieces and dispersed on the summits of mountains as food for 
birds, and the Pahariyas of Bengal simply leave the body of one of their Demanos 
or Sorcerers under a tree.” 

Tt seems to be generally admitted that in Europe inhumation preceded 
cremation and the latter seems to have arisen contemporaneously with the 
development of the potter's art. In India the course of development of custom 


appears to have been similar. The earlier Troglodytes buried their dead in the 


caves which formed their dwellings. Later on, the underground hut suggested cist 
and dolmen interment, The change in practice marks a new conception of the 
state of the dead, who no longer live in a gloomy underground world, but join 
their dead kinsfolk in the sky. The leading impulse may have been suggested by 
the greater mobility of eome of the prehistoric races, As they abandoned their 
original settlements there may have arisen a natural desire to convey to a distant 
home the relies of the nobler dead; or, again, it may have been considered 

angerous to leave such relics in a foreign land, because some evil-minded witch 
might work black magic by means of them. In fact, there is some evidence that 
these modes of disposal of the dead were racial peculiarities, inhumation being 
habitual to men of the long-headed type, while to the short-heads belongs the 
practice of mmemeration, following on that of contracted burial. 

In Europe inhumation seems to have lasted through the first two-thirds of 
the Neolithic Age, and in England and France various forins of interment seem to 
have co-existed with cremation, as was the case in the Homeric Age, when 
cremation, complete or partial, seems to have gone on side by side with inhuma- 
tion.’ “ All the stages of such a transition can be seen in the Hallstatt burinls at 
the dawn of the Iron Age in Central Europe; the Dipylon cemetery of the ninth 
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century, or thereabouts, at Athens, shows inhumation in its older graves, Incinera- 
tion m its later, There are many instances of a corpse being inliumed, but its 
furniture and food supply burnt, and of the two practices long co-existing, though 
not being interchangeable in one community. The discrepancy, therefore, between 
the Epics and the remains of the great Mycenmwan period in this respect also need 
be due to nothing more than a slight difference in their respective periods.” 

The same modification of custom appears in Japan a3 well as in China. Here 
in the time of Marco Polo cremation was general, whereas it now survives only in 
the case of Buddhist priests.? | 

As for India—in the Vedas earth burial and cremation with subsequent burial 
of the bones and ashes are found to exist together, amd in the period represented 
by the great Epics, the Mahibhdrata and RAmfyana, among the higher classes, at 
least, cremation with burial of the ashes or consignment of them to some sacred 
Tiver seems to have entirely replaced inhumation." 

The same modification of eustom has persisted up to our own times. Thus, 
aniong the tribes of the Hindu Kuah cremation need to he the common form, the 
ashes being collected in rude wooden boxes or in earthen jars and buried! Now 
Muhammadanism has taught them to bury the corpse, and this-change of practice 
is, of course, common to all converts from Hinduism, one tribe in Northern India, 
the Giras having, it is said, gained their name from their ailoption of this novel 
eustom.’ Another line of similar influence is that of the Lingiyat worship in 
Southern India, which was the result of a reversion in the direction of phalhe 
beliefs in opposition to official Brihmanism. ‘Thus the Uigeru, a jungle tribe, 
luppers of the toddy-palm, in Dhirwir, used to cremate their dead, but quite 
recently under Lingiiyat influence have reverted to cremation: the Khatik butchers 
when they become Lingiyats, bury, when Marhitas following Hindu rules they burn 
their dead.* On the other hand, it is one of the first indications of a jungle tribe 
being adopted into the Hindu fold that they replace burial by cremation, The 
Komiarpiliks, palm-tappers of Kanara, up to sixty or seventy years ago used to 
bury; now they cremate adults and bury children; and the Dhiméls, a: menial 
race in Bengal, are rapidly replacing burial by cremation.’ 

Two lines of evidence tend to corroborate the conclusion that in India earth 
lurial preceded cremation. One is, that now-a-days it is only the most backward 
of the jungle tribes, like the Irulas and Koravas of North Arcot," who habitually 
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early times among tribes in the lower stage of culture in Northern India, because 
there is a consistent folk tradition dating from very ancient times that the dead 
were not cremated in the great kingdom of Macadha, the modern Bihar. 

Another line of evidence pointing in the same direction is the general habit 
which now prevails of burying, not cremating, people under taboo—young children, 
puerpere, priests and holy men of various kinds. As to children, the general rule 
seems to ba that if a child die within the first twelve days after birth, or before 
the naming rite, which is a form of tribal initiation, it is always buried: if it die 
between the twelfth day and the third year, or between the naming rite and the 
hair cutting, which is also a form of initiation, it is buried, or if cremation be 
resorted to, there is no regular funeral ceremony or the recitation of sacreil verses. 
The question of age also regulates the period during which the relations are impure 
or under taboo, Thus, ifa boy die before the naming rite and the completion of 
teething, the parents are impure for only three days, and other members of the 
family for one day. If the body be buried, the parents are taboo for three days, 
while the other members of the family can purify themselves by bathing. These 
are the rules in Western India," and with slight modifications generally prevail. 

Again, following the same rule of taboo, those tribes which habitually 
cremate the adult dead bury those who perish by violent or unexpected deaths, 
by small-pox, cholera, or leprosy, and women dying in childbirth. Thus, in 
Coimbatore, persons dying of epidemic disease are invariably buried, not burnt, 
and if possible by the edge of water. Music is essential to an ordinary cremation, 
but it is not allowed in the case of those dying in an epidemic, “ because the 
Ataman (divine mother) would be offended,"* The Raikaris, a forest tribe in 
Thina, bury anyone who dies of cholera, by drowning, or suddenly without any 
apparent cause, while those perishing from protracted disease are cremated" The 
Varlis, another tribe of the same class, bury all corpses that have sores on them, 
and cremate the others.’ The popular explanation of the habit of burying those 
who die from epidemic disease is that the illness is the result of a special 
visitation of the disease godling, and that the spirit of the deceased accordingly 
does not require the purifying influence of fire to enable it to join its sainted 
ancestress. But this covers only a portion of the cases in which we find a 
reversion to the primitive habit of inhumation, and it is perhaps preferable to 
regard these as cases in which conservatism in ritual appears specially in connec- 
tion with taboo. The Gadariyas, shepherds in Upper India, are so particular 
in enforcing the rule, that if those dying in a state of taboo be cremated, 
they suppose that such 4 noisome steam rises from the pyre as to blind the 
mourners.” 

And so with the aged and respected dead. The Gonds are supposed ta 
cremate all old men: in practice, to avoid mistakes, they burn all who die above 
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the age of fifty! The Billuvas, toddy-drawers of Kanara, usually bury the dead, 
but cremate their Gurikars or headmen The Tharns of the Lower Himalaya 
bury their leading men in the house, and the KaAdus, jungle folk in Mysore, 
cremate adults and bury children.” The same role applies to most classes of Hindn 
religious mendicants, who are buried either in salt or in a crouching position, 
But, as will have been seen, there is no perlnanence of custom: sometimes burial, 
sometimes cremution is regarded as honorific, the more nnusual method being 
acopted in the case of the tabooed or respected dead. Thus, the Mahideo Kolis of 
Thina cremate people who die suddenly or after a lingering illness and hury the 
others, 

We have seen that unmarried persons are taboo, and usually buried, not 
Crematetd. Marriage is regarded as a form of initiation: hence unmarried 
people are taboo and their ghosts are considered to be special ly malignant. The 
Brihianical explanation of this, adopted by the Banjiras of Northern India, is 
that married people by walking round the sacred fire at their wedding are thus 
dedicated to Avni, the god of fire; and should remain his at death# The explana- 
tion is as valueless as such explanations ustlally are. 

One method of removing the taboo in the case of the unmarried dead deserves 
notice. In Malabar an unmarried woman cannot be cremated until the Tali, or 
marriage string, is tied round the neck of the corpse while it lies on the funeral 
pyre by some relation. Later competent authorities are inclined to doubt that the 
disgusting rites on this occasion, desoribed by Abbé Thibois, really prevail.’ The 
natives of South Malabar certainly marry all dead girls to a young Brihman or to 
4 cocoa palm, and this custom of post mortem marriage is recorded in the Russian 
province of Podolia as well as in China.* 

Une of the leading motives which regulate death rites is the desire to 
propitiate the ghost, which becomes offended at any ill-treatment of the corpse. 
Sif tibt terra levis is a common form. of early monumental inscription, and the 
head is often specially protected from the pressure of the earth because it is the 
seat of life.” Hence probably arises the practice of what may be called shelf or 
niche burial. Thus, the Jogers, a tribe of vagrants in Bijapur, bury their dead in 
i shelf hollowed out on one side of the grave.” In the burial of a Jangama 
Lingiyat priest at Sholapur, after the grave is dug, a second hole is excavated in 
the bottom and facing it, either Eaat or North, a niche is dug with an arehed top. 
The whole is covered with cow-dung or whitewash, and the dust of the holy man's 
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feet thrown-inte it. The corpse is seated in the niche dressed only mm a loin-oleth, 
and in the hands of the dead man is placed the Lingam amulet which he wore in 
life. The grave is filled up to the level of the face of the corpse, and a piece of 
gold is laid on the mouth. Finally, the main grave is filled up with earth and 
stones, and a mound is raised over it:! 

Here we have a very primitive form of burial, because we find it among the 
degraded Yeravas of Coorg, who bury their women ina sitting posture in a hole 
scooped out sideways from what should have been an ordinary grave, so that the 
earth overhead does not touch her body* The custom among the Jugis of Bengal, 
who, like all the ascetic classes, retain many primitive practices,is similar.* The 
custom extends far beyond India. Thus, some of the Australian tribes bury their 
dead standing, and an empty space is left above the head so that nothing may 
touch it; others make a side chamber at the bottom. of the pit into whieh the 
lightly corded corpse is thrust. We have numerous instances of the same practice 
among the Indian tribes of North America, and Miss Kingsley and other travellers 
describe somewhat similar customs in Africa.’ 

Tn fact, the custom is a link between the ordinary grave interment, where the 
earth is piled immediately over the corpse, and the dome or vault burial adopted 
by more cultured races. Thus, in Africa, one of the centres of shelf or niche inter- 
ment, the King of the Fiot is placed in a vanlt with goods and images reprosenting 
the fetish gods and officers of the deceased monarch.’ Tt also reminds us of some 
of the ancient forms of Dolmen or Kistvaen burial, as in what are known as 
Camere tombs in [taly.? Many of the Irish megalithic monuments have an outer 
and an inner chamber, on the analogy of the Antae and Cella of classic shrines 
the outer room being probably devoted to some form of culture of the dead, and 
we find the same form in the beehive tombs of Mycenw,'‘where the inner chamber 
was probably the original tomb, and the outer room a charnel house for the bones 
of less honoured members of the royal family 

Another interesting point in connection with this form of interment is that it 
has been adopted as the normal rule among Muhammiaddans, Thus, in Tnilia, in 
what is known as the “simple” (sddi) prave, there is a Lahd or niche made in the 
base of the grave, arched over so that the dead man may be able to sit up when 
visited and examined by the death angels, Munkar and Nakir. In what is known 
as the Jaghii grave (baghl = the side or armpit) the niche is made in the side of 
the grave facing the Qiblah or holy city of Mecca, So in Turkestin the grave 
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consists of a deep ditch in one end of which an underground chamber has been 
hollowed out into which the corpse is shoved and the grave filled. Tt is difheult 
to conjecture whence the early Mussulmins derived the Saag ey probably 
merely perpetrated a general custom of the pre-Islamitic paca 

Tt will have been noticed that in this shelf burial ‘the corpee is usually 
interred in a crouched or sitting position. This, too, is a very primitive mode of 
interment, of which India supplies many instances. We find it among the Irulas, 
a very degraded jungle tribe of the Nilagiris; the Devanga, weavers of North 
Areot: the Lepehas of Assum: the scavenger tribes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Bombay: the Hatkars of Berar: the Madigs, vagrants of Bijapur: 
the Mhiirs, a race of degraded outcasts in Western India: the Gidbudki, beggars 
of Kanara: the Dhor, menials in Bombay, and many other depressed and vagrant 
tribes, among whom it is the normal form of interment Besides actual crouched 
burial there are many cases in which the body is carried to the grave in a sitting 
posture. Thus, the Bhiradis, dancers of Ahmadnagar, carry the corpse to the 
burial ground rolled up in a bag: the Bilejidars, weavers of Dharwar, remove the 
married dead in a seated posture in a cart* many of the Banya and other 
mercantile castes of Northern India convey the corpse to the cremation ground mm 
a sort of cage in which it 1s bunched up like a ball. 

This custom of crouched burial is widespread. It is characteristic of the 
interments in the Neolithic Age, and is common in the burrows of Great Britain 
and other parte of Europe! Evidence of it has been traced in the royal burials 
at Myceme,* as well asin ancient Chaldwa.*| In some of the early Irish entomb- 
ments the corpse was seated in the grave on a chair, and the dead were buried 
in a crouched posture both in ancient Spain and in Scandinavia’ The custom 
seems to have been general in ancient times in North America, and prevails 
among the ruder races of that continent to the present time. We find it in 
Rotuma and New Georgia, in the Gilbert Islands, among the Gotocudos of Brazil, 
the Peruvians, Andamanese, and Nicobarese, the Australians, Fijians, and the 
people of New Britain, and Sarawak.’ At Accra, the corpse of the dead man is 
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seated, his name is called, he is invited to eat and drink, and implored not to 
forsake his friends.* In East Africa to this day children are cremated in a sitting 
position.” There are even instances in comparatively recent times of a similar 
custom in England, and to this day the Patriarch of the Coptic Church is burned 
sit Hi aa 

Passing on to India—it is interesting to find that this eustom is again closely 
associated with taboo, and is specially prominent in the case of ascetics and holy 
men. In the monasteries of Spiti in the Lower Himalaya, the traveller is shown 
masonry pillars which contain the bodies of abbots entombed in a sitting position 
dressed in their full canonicals,¢ When a Gurn, or religious teacher, of the Shenvi 
Brahmans of Kanara dies, his corpse is seated in a chair and worshipped, and in 
hie chair he is seated in the grave; while in Northern India ceremonies of a 
similar kind are practised in the case of holy men of the Dadupanthi and 
Sannyisi orders antl many other classes of ascetics! 

The usual explanation of this custom of sitting or crouched burial is that it 
symbolises the prenatal posture in the womb, This, in same cases, perhaps 
explains the practice. In others it seems to be purely honorific—the chief is 
interred in the dignified position he adopted in life, the teacher in the attitude 
in which he addresses his pupils. Thus, among the Niam Niam and Wohuma 
of Western Africa, chiefs and men of rank are interred in a sitting position® But 
in most cases It may merely be meant to suggest the posture in which the savage 
snatches nnheasy sleep round the camp fire, or im his narrow cave or hut. He 
lives, in fact, in the grave os he lived on earth. And so in the passage graves 
of Scandinavia, the dead sit along the walls, young and old, men and women, the 
chin resting on both hands, and the knees drawn wp, their favourite posture in 
life,’ 

With this mode of burial in some cases is connected the habit of binding up 
the corpse before interment. In Fiji this tying of the corpse is distinctly attributed 
to a desire to prevent the ghost from walking.* This feeling also accounts for the 
very common babit of mutilating dead enemies, and for the custom of burying 
the tabooed dead face downwards. The corpse is, thus, often bound up either 
with the intention of barring the return of the ghost, or to prevent it from being 
occupied by some evil spirit of the vampire type while on its way to the grave. 
In Turkestén, for instance, the corpse is tied round and round with a long bandage, 
and that of a Kimbondo chief is wrapped up in w lhide* We find the same custem 
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among many tribes of American Indians, among Avetralians, and in Hispaniola, 
while in Mashonaland the limbs of the male dead are tied up, toes and fingers 
each In a separate piece of cloth before burial, while a woman is bound up in a 
hide." Tn other cases we find an advance of custom, as among the Aleuta and 
Peruvians, in Austrilia and ancient Egypt, where the corpse or mummy is 
enveloped in ornamental netting? 

In India similar custome are common. Thus, the Havig Brihmans of 
Kanara tie the corpee tightly to the bier with a coir rope: the Deshasth Brahmans 
of Bijapur, obviously in a spirit of religious conservatism, which shows the 
antiquity of the practice, require that this rope should be cut with a stone, the 
apparent intention being to give the ghost release when the funeral reaches the 
place of cremation: the degraded Mhars of Khandesh tie the arms over the breast 
with a silver wire: the Burmese tie the great toes of the corpse, apparently to 
prevent the ghost from walking, and swathe the body in an ample shroud: the 
Mangars, a menial tribe in Bengal, tie it with three pieces of rope to a pole and 
thus convey it to the grave: some of the tribes in Burmah combine this custom 
with the common rite of hair sacrifice at death, and use the hair of the dead man's 
son or daughter to tie his corpse: if this hair be not forthcoming, strips of cotton 
cloth are used? | 

Another remarkable custom is that of disinterring the after decom- 
position has wholly or partly ceased, cleaning his bones and either wearing them 
as relics or consigning them to an ossuary. This practice is common in India in 
the case of persons dying in a state of taboo, in other words from epidemic (isease. 
The corpses of such people are constantly disinterred and reburned when the 
plague is over. Thus, the Kathkaris, a jungle tribe in Kanara, bury those dying 
of cholera, exhume them when the epidemic has ceased, and burn the bones’ A 
more remarkable development of the same custom is found among the Eastern 
Kullens of Madras, who, sometimes after a corpse has been buried, bring a bier to 
tle grave. The brother of the widow of the deceased digs up the body, removes 
the skull, which he washes and smears with sandalwood powder and spices, This 
man, whose relation to the deceased is an indication of the matriarehate, is seated 
on the bier, and holding the skull in his hands is carried to a shed erected in front. 
of the dead man’s house. The skull is set down and all the relations mourn over 
it till the next day at noon. The following twenty-four hours are given over to 
drunken revelry. Then the brother-in-law is again seated on the bier, skull in 
hand, and is carried back to the grave. The son or heir of the deceased then 


' Featherman, foc. cit, 21; Journ. Anthrop. Fnat.,0.8., xiii, 190; xiv, 363 ; xxiv, 170; xvi, 
S77; xii, 418; xix, 402; Bent, Auined Cities, 204; Bancroft, lor. cit, i, 245; Shew-Troyer, 
Dahston, i, 141, For rites originating from burial in hides, see Lefétwre, Proe. Society of 
Biblical Archrology, =v, 4493 aegq. 

* Journ. Antirop. Jnat., O.3., x, 365. 

* Bombay Gusettesr, xv (1), 187 ; xxiii, 68; xii, 118; Burmah Gasetteer, i, 386,386 ; Risley, 
foc. cul., ii, 75. 

' Fombay Gazetteer, xiii (1), 163; xiv, 264. 
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burns the skill and breaks an earthen pot, apparently with the object of releasing 
tha ghost ‘This custom prevails also among the Pollers, one of the most 
primitive races in that part of the country.’ 

Among other tribes which practise inhumation similar customs are found. 
The Agariya of Central India, a race of iron-amelters in the jungle, dig up their 
dead when the bones are dry and send the skull and chief parts to the pps 2 
The Bhotiyas who die except in the month of Kartik, or December, are disinterred 
in the following Kartik and burnt, as in Russia the bodies of unknown or sheeted 
for dead are buried hastily in winter, disinterred in the spring and reburied.* Similar 
practices are recorded among the Tlinkeets of Western America, and the Latukas 
of Kast Africa.‘ 

Tt is needless to say that the custom of disinterring the corpse and cleaning 
the bones is common to many savage races, The practice prevails in Motu, m 
Goazacoalco, in Melanesia, Sarawak, the Loochoo Islands, Torres Straits, Ashanti, 
and many other places* The custom of maintaining tribal ossuaries is equally 
common." The Todas have what are called “the green” and “the dry” funeral, 
the former carried out immediately after death, the latter, which is now fixed at 
about a twelvemonth after death, when the obsequial rites of all who have died in 
the interval are performed’ It may be suspected that the Todas, who now cremate, 
once buried their dead, and that “the dry” funeral marked the time for the removal 
of the bones to the tribal ossuary. The same custom also possibly accounts for 
“the small” and “great” festival of the dead among the Azteks”* 

In fact, the custom may have suggested the special death mtes, which, as 
among the Hindus, are performed on the anniversary of the death. They have 
invented the fiction that during this period the ghost wanders, and will continue 
to wander unless by the pious care of his relations he is provided with a new and 
spiritual body. The period of a year probably marks the period at which it was 
supposed that decomposition was complete. The Indians of North America, for 
instance, make gifts at the grave so long as it is supposed that there is any part of 
the perishable matter remaining, andl the Dakotas inter the bones in about o year 
after they have been placed on the platiorm.” The soul, it was believed, could not 
rest in peace so long as it was surrounded by the producta of corruption. As the 





‘ Folk-lore, v, 36. For other cases in which the skull represents the deceased, see Hartland, 
Legend of Perseus, ti, 307 20g. 

2 Dalton, foe. cit., 323; Risley, foc. cit, 1, 4. 
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Peas, 2 

* Bancroft, foc. ect, i, 113; Featherman, Vigritans, $1. 
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Dayaks of Borneo say, “All mknown and nnexpiated sin is wiped away by the 
burning of the bones, and then the spirit is as clean as though washed in gold.” 
The annual death rite of the Hindus may then be a survival of practices antecedent 
to the adoption of cremation. 

But we may go even further and conjecture that this habit of disinterring the 
hones is a survival of a more primitive and more disgusting rite. In its erudest 
form we find it among the tribes of the Amazon, who, according to Dr. Wallace, 
about a month after the funeral, *disinter the corpse, which is then much 
decomposed, and put it in a great pan or oven over the fire fall all the volatile 
parts are driven off with a most horrible odour, leaving only a black earbonaceous- 
mass, which is pounded into a fine powder, and mixed in several large couehdés (vats 
made of hollowed trees) of a fermented drink cariri: this is drunk by the 
assembled company till all is finished: thay believe that the virtues of the 
deceased will be transmitted to the drinkers’? The practice then in its crudest 
form carries us back to the rite of sacramental cannibalism. 

We meet many traces of this practice of disinterring the bones in early 
European interments. In some of the English long barrows the bones appear to 
have been fimg in pell-mell. The space is often too small to hold a complete 
corpse, 80 that before inhmmation the flesh must have heen separated from the 
bones, or the bodies were disinterred and reburied when decomposition had ceased. 
Instances of this are fount in connection with many of the megalithic monu- 
ments." 

In modern Hinduism of the higher type the rite survives in the <Asthi- 
Sancaya, or “bone collecting ceremony,” when a day or two after cremation the 
bones and ashes are swept up and buried there and then, or reserved for consign- 
ment to some holy river. 

Lastly, in dealing with these survivals of early burial rites in India we come 
to the custom of jar and urn burial, 1 quote in the appendix to this paper - 
a valuable note on the subject, hitherto, L believe, unpublished, by the late 
eminent antiquary, Bishop Caldwell. : 

Practically the only instances of this form of interment come from Southern 
India. In Salem, “the large urns invariably contain human bones and small 
vessels, and very often some urn implements and ornamenta, I do not think that 
any of them are large enough to contain the body of a full-grown man, though. 
placed in a sitting posture, with the legs and thighs drawn up, as is sometimes 
found in the tumuli of Europe:" in fact the position of the bones in layers seems 
to indicate that the body must have been either out up or partially burnt before 
interment. In Tinnevelly the ancient race used to bury their dead in earthen 
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ums, Varying in size from a foot to six feet in height. In them skulls and bones 
are often found in a complete state of preservation, the body being placed in the 
urn in a sitting posture, or, when the urns are small, still more forcibly fitted to 
its size! In Malabar, again, we find curious burial caves, probably of the same 
age as the megalithic monuments: some are of a later type, containing large 
sepulchral urns.* In Nellore, im the laterite deposit, were found several coffins, 
apparently made of burnt clay, embedded in quartz. Some contained more than 
one body, spear-heads, and other implementa" Some of the urns in Malabar have 
a hole in the bottom, which, it has been supposed, may be connected with the cult 
of the earth goddess and the return of the person buried to the bosom of mother 
earth :* more probably they were intended merely as outlets for the products of 
decomposition on the principle already mentioned that it was desirable to purify 
the bones so as to provide a happy home for the ghost. In Mysore, jars of the 
same kind huve been found in the Kistvaens, anil in South Arcot there are cases 
of pot burial in stone chambers, the jars containing bones and fragments of iron 
In Malabar, again, jars and fragments of iron have been found in cromlechs" In 
the Nilegiris, funeral jars have been found with lids curiously shaped in the form 
of animals, such as birds, pigs, deer, dogs, horses, buffaloes, trees; men, and 
women, while in the barrows bones are found in a bronze vessel enclosed in an 
earthen jar.’ The jar in Malabar is often buried with its lid on a level with the 
surface of the soil, and the whole covered with a massive slab of stone.’ 

Jar burial is thus a well-established form of interment in Southern India, 
From the articles discovered with the bones they would, in most cages, seem to be 
not earlier than the discovery of iron. How long ago that may be orto what race 
the custom may be attribnted, it is at present difficult fo say, It seems to have 
gone on continuously up to quite recent times, Probably in some cases the corpse 
was cut up or dislocated and thus forced into the jar: in other cases cremation, 
either complete or partial, preceded the placing of the bones in the jar: or possibly 
the jar may haye been used occasionally for bones disinterred some time after 
inhumation. 

This early custom of urn burial has left some survivals in the current Hindu 
death ritual. In the first place, the potter as the maker of the shrine or spirit 
house which contains the ghost, is subject to many taboos, and among certain of 
the lower castes discharges priestly functions. ‘The household water pots are, 
again, subject to a rigid taboo. After a death they are all broken or replaced, 
because the ghost may have found its natural home in one of them, and all must 
be broken that the restless spirit may be released. So when the mourner marches 
round the pyre he breaks with the life-stone, which is supposed to represent the 
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dead, a water pot with the same intention, and a water jar is hung on the sacred 
Pipal tree for some time after death to provide a home and refreshment for the 
homeless spirit, The line of pots piled during the marriage rite is supposed to be 
the home of the guardian deities who bless the union, and a Kalasa, or sacred jar, 
is found at every rural shrine and on the spires of Hindu temples, because it is 
distinctively the abode of the deity. This leads to a great chapter in folklore, the 
binding of a god in a jar, which I have discussed elsewhere! 

Though the habit of actual jar burial has practically disappeared in the 
northern part of the Continent, it has left many traces of its existence. All over 
Northern India dead babies, because they are specially taboo, are put away in jara, 
In the Panjab, among the tribes which practice infanticide, the body of the child 
is placed in a water-pot and buried. The same vessel is usad as the place of 
deposit for the umbilical cord, to which many curious beliefs attach, all based on the 
belief that it acts as the Life Index, or refuge for the separable aoul of the child. 
More important is the use of the jar for holding the bones and ashes collected from 
the cremation ground, Hore it directly represents the jar used in earlier times for 
purposes of inhumation, and we can see the exact stages of the evolution of custom 
In practice at Siam, where the corpse of a king or queen is placed, dressed and 
ornamented, in a golden jar, and cremated some four or five months afterwards,* 

In the disposal of the bones and ashes many variances of practice present 
themselves. Some, and in particular those tribes which follow most closely the 
primitive usage, bury the jar in the place where the corpse was cremated, the 
cremation being here an obvious supplement to the more early use, Others 
combine it with water burial and bar the return of the ghost by sinking the 
bone jar in the nearest running water, or reserve it for removal to the Ganges or 
some other sacred stream, Meanwhile, and during the journey, the jar is hung on- 
& tree, 80 that the ghost, if so disposed, may revisit its bones, for all ehosts are 
subject to a rigid taboo, not to tread upon the earth. Others, like the Garos of 
Assam, place the ashes in a jar and enclose it with a haniboo fence near the village, 
so that the ghost may abide with them as some North American tribes and savages 
in many parts of the world enclose the grave with o pen of sticks and logs to 
prevent intrusion on the home of the dead? Some, like the Khasiyas, on a special 
day selected by the diviner, remove thia jar to the tribal burial ground, where the 
dead man rejoins his relations ; or, like the Orfions, hang the bone jar on a pole 
outside the house of the deceased, and in the next December or January bury it 
near a river or tank, covering the remains with a massive stone4 Here, too, the 
delay in disposing of the bones may be a survival of customa connected with the 
earlier rite of inhumation. Henoe, also, the jar is naturally a sacred object, and in 


* Hunter, Statistical Account of Aasam, ii, 354; Dalton, foc. cit., 56: Farrow, le. cit, 79, 
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Bihar to strike one with a jar, or even to threaten to do so, is the most extreme 
form of insult.! 

But there are survivals of even ghastlier customs in connection with the 
farm of interment. Many of the primitive burials, as we have seen, supply evidence 
that the corpse, before being deposited in the jar, was dismembered, because the 
mouth of the vessel was too narrow to admit it. The Dayaks at the present day 
sometimes evade this diffeulty by cutting the jar in two, through the middle, in 
order to permit the entry of the body, the upper part serving as a lid; while 
in ancient Chaldea the clay must have been modelled ever the corpse, or the neck 
subsequently added te the jar." 

In the light of facts such as these, it is significant that popular rumour credits 
the Doms, the lowest class of vagrants and scavengers in Upper India, with the 
habit, of dismembering the corpses of their dead at night and placing the frag- 
ments in jars, which they sink in some stream or reservoir* Mr, Risley is 
inclined to doubt the truth of this story, and suggests that it was based on the 
common prohibition agamst these outcasts burying their dead by daylight. But 
the tradition may not be so improbable aa it seems, and it occurs just among the 
very tribe where we might have expected to meet with a survival of practices such 
as this. 

I have thus sketched some of the early methods of disposal of the dead in 
India, of which survivals more or less obvious may be traced in the current usares 
of the present day. But I have been able to touch only the fringe of a subject in 
which the evidence is very voluminous and intricate, I have perhaps said enough 
to show that in any discussion of the evolution of the methods for the disposal of 
the dead the prehistoric and contemporary evidence from the Indian Peninsula and 
its border lands cannot safely be ignored. 


1 Jowrn. Anthrop. Soe., Bombay, iii, 365, 
tees, tee ee, 4, 150s Yarrow, loc. cit, 137 ; Maspero, foc. cit., 684 
® Risley, foc, cit, i, 245 ; Crooke, Loe. oit., ii, 385; compare Borlase, foc, cit, ti, 456. 
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APPENDIX, 
SEPULCHRAL Usws In Soutrurrse INpra. 


The following note by the late Dr. Caldwell, Bishop of Tinnevelly, and author 
of the Grammar of the Dravidian Longuages, has been kindly Pans al the disposal 
of the writer of this paper by Mra. Athol Macerego producti 

“T am anxious to obtain some information as to the extent of the area within 
which sepulchral urna, like those to which I am about to refer, ara found. 

“The urns I refer to are large earthenware jars, containing fragments s auman 
bones, generally in a very decayed state. They are of various sizes, correspot 
with the age of the person whose remains were to be disposed of. The sane I 
have found was 11 feet in circumference, and the smallest hava been between 
4 feet and 5 feet. The shape varies a little within certain limits, so that T have not 
found any two perfectly alike: but the type generally adhered to is that of the 
large earthen jars (in Tamil Avnet) with which the people in this neighbourhood 
draw water from wells for their cultivation. The urn is without handles, feet, rim, 
or cover. It swells out towards the middle and terminutes in a point, so that it is 
only when it is surrounded with earth that it keeps an upright position. The urns 
to much credit to the workmanship of the people by whom they were made, being 
made of better tempered clay, better burnt and much stronger than any of the 
pottery made in these times in this part of India, They would contain a human 
boily easily enough in a doubled-up position, if it could be got inside; but the 
mouth is generally so narrow that it would admit only the skull; and one is 
tempted to conjecture that the body must have been cut into pieces before it was 
put into the urn, or that the bones must have been collected and put in after the 
body had decayed. Generally decay is found to have advanced so for that these 
theories can neither be verified nor disproved. Fragments only of the harder hanes 
remain, and the urn seems to contain little more than a mass of earth. Tn one 
instance T found the bones partially petrified and therefore almost perfect, thongh 
they had fallen asunder, but this was the large 11 feet urn referred to above, 
discovered at Korkoi; so that in this instance it was conceivable that the body had 
been placed in it entire. At Tlanji, near Courtallum, on opening an urn some 
traces of the shape of a skeleton were discovered. The skull was found resting on 
the sternum, and on each side of the sternum was a tibia. It appeared, therefore, 
as if the body had been doubled up and forced in head foremost, though it was not 
clear how the shoulders could have got in. The bones were of the consistence of 
ochre, and ernmbled to pieces when they were taken out. Nothing could be 
preserved but a piece of the skull and the teeth, which were those of an adult. 
Dr. Fry, Surgeon to the Resident of Travancore, who was present at the find, 
pointed out that the molars had been worn down by eating prain, and that the 
edges of the front teeth had also been worn down by biting some kind of parchod 
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pulse. Afterwards, on examining the mouths of some natives, I found their front 
teeth worn down a little in the same manner, and, as they admitted, from the same 
cause. I have not noticed any distinct trace of the bones in these urns having 

“Tn addition to human bones, « few small earthen vessels are founil in most 
of the jars. Sometimes such vessels are arranged outside, instead of being placed 
mside, These vessels are of various shapes, all more or less elegant, and all 
appear to have been highly polished. At first I supposed they had been glazed, 
but I have been informed by Dr, Hunter, late of the Madras School of Arts, 
that what I noticed was a polish, not a true glaze. Whatever it be, I have not 
noticed anything of the kind in the native pottery of these parts and these 
times. In some cases the polish or glaze is black, and the decay of these 
blackened vessels seems to lave given rise to the supposition that the bones had 
sometimes been calcined. 

“On a plate published in the Jndian Antiguery for October, 1877, are sketches 
of five of these little vessels. When these have been shown to natives, they say 
that No. 4 seems to have been an oil-vessel, and No. 5 a-spittoon. The use of 
No. 2, tha vessel with the lid, is unknown. In these times such vessels would 
be made of bell-metal, not of pottery, We may conclude that the object in 
view in placing these veseels in the urn was that the ghost of the departed miglit, 
be supplied with the ghosts of suitable vessels for eating and drinking out of in 
the ather world. Small stones, about the size of a cocoa-nut, are generally found 
heaped up round the mouth of the urn, and the discovery of such stones ranged 
in a cirele, corresponding to the cireular mouth of the um, will be found to be a 
reason for suspecting the existenee of an urn underneath. 

“The natives of these times know nothing whatever of the people by whom 
this singular mode of interment was practised, nor of the time when they lived, 
They do not identify them with the Samanas, that is to say, the Jainas and the 
Buddhists Inmped together, about whom tolerably distinct traditions survive, nor 
docs there appear to be anything in or about the jars distinetively Jaina or 
Buddhistic. There is a myth current among the natives, it is true, respecting the 
peaple who were buried in these jars, but this myth seems to be merely a 
confession of them ignorance. They eay that in the Treta Yuga, that is about a 
million of years ago, people used to live to a great age, and that however oli they 
were they did not die, but the older they grew the smaller they became. They 
got so small at length that to keep them out of the way of harm it was necessary 
to place them in the little triangular niche in the wall of a native house, in 
which the lamp is kept. Ab length when the younger people could no longer 
bear the trouble of looking after their dwarf ancestors, they placed them in 
earthen jars, put with them in the jars a number of little vessels containing rice, 
water, oil, ete., and buried them near the village, 

“The name by which these urns are called in the Tamil country does not 
throw mach light on their origin. This name assumes three forms. In the Tamil 
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Dictionary it is medamadakkattdli. A more common form of this is maddama- 
dakkan-dili, the meaning of both which forms is the same, viz., ‘ the fd or large 
jar, which boils over.” The meaning attributed to this by some natives is rather 
far-fetched, viz., that the little people who were placed in them used sometimes to 
come out of the jars and sit about, as if they had boiled over out of them. The 
form of this word in use among the common people seems capable of a more 
rational interpretation. This is madeamatten-ddéli, or more properly madonmattan- 
dik, Madonmatta (Sansk.) (? madvenmeta) means ‘insane’; but If is sometimes 
use] in Tamil to mean ‘ very large,’ as in the Tamil version of the Panchatantra 
where it is used to denote a very large jungle. The great size of the urn being 
its principal characteristic, it would seem that the name in use amongst the 
common people is, after all, better warranted than that which is used by those 
who are regarded as correct speakers. 

“Who the people were who buried their dead in these urns is a problem yet 
unsolved. The only points that can be regarded as certain are those which have 
lieen ascertained by the internal evidence of the urns and their contents 
themselves. From this it is clear that the people buried in them were not 
pygmies, but of the same size as people of the present time. How they were put 
in may be mysterious, but there is no doubt about the size of their bones, The 
skulls were similar to those of the present time. The teeth also were worn down 
like those of the existing race of natives, by eating grain. In a jar opened by 
Dr. Jagor of Berlin, a head of millet was found. The grain had disappeared, but 
the husks remained. The unknown people must have lived in villages, the jars 
being found, not one here and another there, but mrranged side by side in 
considerable numbers, as would naturally be done in a burial-ground. They were 
also a comparatively civilised people, as is evident from the excellence of their 
pottery, and the traces of iron implements or weapons which have sometimes 
been found in the jars. The conclusion from all this which seems most probable 
to me is that they were the ancestors of the people now living in the same 
neighbourhood. If this were the true explanation, it is singular that no relic, 
trace or tradition of such a mode of sepulture has survived to the present day. 
And yet, if we were to adopt the supposition that they were an alien race, it 
would be still more difficult to conjecture who they were, where they came from, 
and why they disappeared. 

“T have myself seen those urns both in the Tinnevelly and Madura districts 
and in northern and southern Travancore—that is, on both sides of the Southern 
Givits,and T am anxious to ascertain in what other districts of India they are 
found. If the area within which they are found can be accurately traced some 
light may thereby be thrown on their history,” 
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Japan and Korea in early times. They were not altogether absent, but were 
confined solely to Buddhist times, which, in Japan, only dated from the sixth 
century of ourera, The exposure of the dead in waste places to be devoured by 
beasta of prey, or to be destroyed by the action of the elements, as mentioned by 
the author, is certainly recorded in the traditions of the Japanese as being the 
eatliest practice of the race, but how far these records are trustworthy on this 
point it is impossible to say, and we have no proofs, nor can we have any, that 
such a custom was actually followed. 

The first mode of burial, of which we have any evidence, is that which was 
practised by them in those remote times when they first migrated from the 
mainland of Asia, viz, interment in low mounds or burrows, Im these mounds 
stone ornaments are found, but the weapons, swords, halberds, and arrow heads 
are of bronze. Somewhat later in time, burial in dolmens, or large megalithic 
chambers covered by mounds, was introduced. In these the characteristic 
weapon was a formidable iron sword. These dolmens, however, have nothing in 
common with those of India. As regards the methods, mentioned by the author, 
in winch the object was to preserve the body, he would point out that mum- 
mification was unknown in Japan, but, in very carly times, vermilion was 
frequently placed in the sarcophagus with the body. He had found this substance 
in several sarcophagi, and in one large tumulus of a forgotten emperor or prinee, 
which had been mified, a considerable quantity was disseminated through the 
earth where the interment had taken place. It was generally stated by Japanese 
archwologists that the vermilion was used in order to preserve the corpse from 
decay, He did not think, however, that it could have this effect, but that there 
was some other reason for ite use which was not obvious, THe micht mention 
incidentally that the custom of embalming is practised by the Chinese at the 
present day, in the cases of persons who had died in a distant country. The body 
was then embalmed in order that it might be transported to the native province 
of the deceased for interment there, 

As regards inhumation, this mode of burial alone was practised by the 
Japauese in early times. Cremation was unknown until it was introduced with 
Buddhism, and it was not until about the seventh century, when that religion 
had been established in the country, that it seems to have come into use, 

The first of the imperial line to be cremated is said to have been the Empress 
Jito (4.0, 702), There is some doubt about this, but the body of the Emperor 
Junna, who died in ap, 842, was undoubtedly cremated. In these early 
cremations of important persons, it is important to note that the body was not 
burnt mear the burial mound. Thus in the case of the Emperor Junna, the 
cremation took place about three miles from the tumulus proper; and in all cases 
two mounds commemorated the death, one being erected on the actual spot where 
the cremation was carried out, and the other where the urn containing the ashes 
was buried, 

Inhumation was not given up but still continued to exist side by side with 
cremation, especially in burials of followers of the Shinto cult, and both are 
practised at the present day. 

No traces of the custom of crouched burial in early times have been found in 
Japan, but after the introduction of cremation, the bodies of the dead were usually 
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Placed in a squatting position in the wooden eoffer or tub in which they were 
placed on the funeral pile. 

Burial in jars, mentioned by the anthor as confined to Southern India, was 
occasionally practised in Japan, but only during the last two or three centuries. 
In one example he had found, when excavating for the foundation of a building in 
extending the mint in Osaka, the body, which was that of a priest, had been 
interred in a large earthenware jar, the top of which was closed by a slab of stone 
bearing the date of the interment, The size of the jar and the width of its mouth 
were amply sufficient to admit the body without mutilation. 

Finally, it is noteworthy, from what has already been said, that the only 
ancient burial custom which Japan owes to India was cremation, 

Mr. W. L, H. Duckworts thought that one effect of Mr. Crooke'’s researches 
would be to diminish the value to be attached to the consideration of identity in 
the method of disposal of the dead, as evidence of Tacial identity, In the case of 
the so-called Mediterranean Race in particular, a good deal of stress has been laid 
on this criterion by Sergi and others, 








SEQUENCES IN PREHISTORIC REMAINS. 


Ey Provessor W. M. Funners Perum, D.C.L., LL.D. 
[WITH PLATES XXXI To xxxITI.] 


Tue conveniently vagne term,“ prehistoric,” has been generally thought to excuse 
our ignorance, and to render further inquiry needless because it would be incon- 
clusive. To attain to a broad division into widely distinct periods and styles, such 
iis palseolithic and neolithic, was perhaps a tolerably safe venture; but the utmost 
that has been yet attempted is a division into a few well-marked varieties, aa 
Mousterien, Acheullien, ete, or Mykenwan, Dipylon, Hallstattian, ete, for later 
ages. It has been, perhaps, the result of careless and incomplete observation and 
registration of discoveries, that the habit has arisen of defining only large periods 
without subdivisions, and describing a period by the name of a locality, which 
conveys no idea of relation to other periods. 

Hut tt may be said that in dealing with ages before any written record of years 
no Teference to time or dates is possible. In the narrowest sense this may be true, 
Yet the main value of dates is to show the sequence of events: and it would matter 
very little if the time from Augustus to Constantine had oceupied six centuries 
instead: of three, or if Alexander had lived only two centuries before Augustus. 
The order of events and the relation of one country to anotheris the main essential 
of history. Indeed, the tacit commonsense of historians agrees in treating the 
periods of great activity and production more fully than the arid ages of barbarism, 
and so substituting practically a scale of activity as the standard rather than a 
a scale of years. 

It would be, therefore, no fallacy to portion out the past by the ratio of events 
rather than by the seasons; and to measure history by the stages of thought and 
action of man rather than by inanimate celestial motions. In this truest sense, 
then, we may have a possibility of reducing the prehistoric ages to a historical 
sequence, and defining them as readily as historic times. If some seale and ratio 
of human activities can be adopted, we may measure the past by means of it as 
detinitely as we do by years B.c. 

Supposing our information were complete, it is clear that we might, for 
instance, assign one degree In an arbitrary scale for every hundred objects of man’s 
past that have survived to our time, and go obtain a reasonable series of “ sequence 
dates"—as we may call them—for any period hitherto unmeasured. Such 
sequence dates would have varying relation to a scale of years in different parts of 
the seale, but would be, at least, a reasonable system of denoting the past, which 
would give that power of exact expression in common] ¥ understood terms, which is 
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the necessury basis of any scientific treatment, The sequence dates of one country 
would have to be correlated to those of another country by discoveries of con- 
nections ; but it would at least be a great gain to be able to express such a relation 
in 4 simple system of dating instead of some elaborate definition of a period named 
from one place being equivalent to the earlier or later part of a period named from 
some other, 

So far we have only been looking at the desirable, without any statement of 
the practical ; and sequence dates in prehistory may seem to be merely a * pious 
wish.” Yet this abstract view of the matter has arisen from a very practical 
treatinent of a large mass of material, out of which it has grow, 

The most practical seale of sequence dates in Esypt, and perhaps in mest - 
other prehistoric civilisations, is the proportion of burials, The number of burials 
in each century will, of course, vary with the population ; yet so does the import- 
ance of a country vary, and also our interest in it, to sane extent. Nothing can 
be so readily ascertained as the proportions of burials if our researches are fairly 
spread, and if we find each cemetery to he largely overlapping others in relative 
age. For the period covered by a series of overlapping cemeteries the number of 
tombs may be taken as a most rational basis of sequence dates. Thus each unit of 
dating represents an equal number of persons above 4 certain low standard of 
wealth and culture, If, then, we could treat 4 large number of tombs—a thousand 
or more—which had no blank periods between them, and arrange them in their 
original order, we should have a rational basis for sequence dates; they micht he 
divided into units of twenty tombs, for instance, and so broken up into fifty equal 
divisions ; then any fresh tomb like some other in the scale could be simply and 
exactly defined as being of some sequence date, such as 23 or 38, as the case 
might be. 

Further, every product could be dated in its relation to others, by saying that 
it began in, say, 18 6p, and went outin 25 ap. This would be Just as valuable 
for a relative history of a civilisation as being able to write 5400 to 4800 no, for 
the age of some weapon or ornament. This result is what we have actually 
attained from such an amount of material as T have suggested above; and this 
system is from no abstract view, hut has been really worked out. I now turn to 
the methods for extracting such results. 

The first step is to form a corpus of drawings, each class of objects by 
themselves, For practical purposes it is well to work only from pottery to begin 
with; for it is leas likely to be intentionally copied from earlier examples than 
work which is in more valuable material, and it is much Jess likely to be handed 
down from generation to generation than are the weapons of metal or carving in 
hard stone, In countries where pottery is insufficient, in Variety or quantity, 
then other objects must be taken into consideration. It efems best in such a 
corpus to denote each class of pottery or objects by a letter (an initial letter of the 
class, if possible); and then all the forms by numbers added to that letter, as 
H 16 for the hanging stone vase No. 16, D 73 for the decorated pottery No. 73, 
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It, is preferable to spread all the types over not more than 99 numbers in each 
class so as to avoid three fizures; where there is much difference between types 
one or more numbers may be left blank for marking later discoveries of inter- 
mediate forms; where there are many subvarieties of a type letters may be added, 
as P 28a, P 28b, P 28c; thus if the type cannot be exactly distinguished, P 28 
alone can be used forit. The corpus of prehistoric Ezyptian pottery contains 917 
forms. 

Having, then, a full corpus, numbered in a systematic order, the contents of 
every grave should be registered in this notation. And then a card catalogue of 
graves should be made, each grave-croup being written on a narrow slip } inch 
wide. Practically the slipa are best ruled in columns for different classes of 
pottery; each column wide enough to take in the number of types in any one 
grave, Actually the slips are 7 inches long, ruled in ten columns, for the pre- 
historic Egyptian. About $00 slips have been used together, representing the 
best graves selected from among over 4,000, 

The next work is to place these as far a3 possible in the original order of the 
graves. For this there are five methods, based on the following considerations :-— 

ist. Actual superposition of yraves or burials; but rarely found, 
2nd. Series of development or degradation of form; very valuable if 


unimpeachable, 
ord. Statistical grouping by proportionate resemblance; the basis for 
classifying large groups. 


4th. Grouping of similar types, and judgment by style; giving a more 
detailed arrangement of the result of the 3rd method, 
Sth. Minimum dispersion of each type, concentrating the extreme 
examples. 
We will now illustrate these methods as applied to uaual prehistoric objects. 
ist. Later interments in tumuli will be invaluable for proving the relative 
order of age. The superposition in caves and in lake deposits is equally valuable: 
and the common consent in the sequence of stone, bronze, and iron may render the 
deposits of those successive ages equivalent to local superposition. This evidence 
gives a basis of broal divisions, which serve to prove the order of sequence from 
early to late, and prevent our mistaking it for late to early, As we shall see, it is 
starting from such broad divisions that we refine to lesser periods, 
2nd. A series of changes of gradual growth or decay in form and style 
ofa single type, where they are all of one locality and unquestionable in their 
connection, is of the highest value. It enables a long period to be ranged in 
approximate order, and serves as a acale for noting the rise or disappearance of 
other types. Thus contemporary graves, which may not contain this fluctuating 
type, can be classified into the series, and so take their true place. When a series 
of one type is arranged, and all the slips containing it are placed in order, then 
when a fresh slip is to be placed in the series each type on it is looked for in the 
series, and the first and last example noted. (This is conveniently done by laying 
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a pen nib pointing forward from the first example, and another backward from the 
last.) When each type on the ecard thus has its beginning and end in the series 
marked, it is easy to see that the card ought to be placed after all the beginnings 
and Lefore all the endings of the types. Often it does not so fall, and we find that 
the range of one type must be extended at one end or other go as to include the 
new can] im the series. Thus new material is built into a series already marked 
out by the development of some one type. 

ord. A large group of graves may not contain any already datable material, 
but may fall between two more definite classes. Such in Egypt are some hundreds 
of graves which are later than the enps with white line decoration and earlier than 
the series of wavy-handled jars The cards of these graves are then to be marked 
with the proportion of types of pottery that they have in common with the class 
best-known at either the beginning or the end of the series, those with types most 
like those of a terminal class coming naturally nearest to that Glasa, This 
statistical sorting by resemblance to some definite class is the only way to break 
up a large indistinct mass, Thus graves of the early iron age should be sorted 
according to their proportion of objects in common with late bronze age graves, 

4th. When a general statistical sorting has thus broken Up @ mass into vague 
stages, the next step is to refine this by grouping together similar types that come 
hear each other, and so improve the order by more indtvidual evidence, Thus, for 
instance, fibule might be roughly classed by the proportions of pottery types that. 
were found with them: but the similarities of form would enable them to be 
put more exactly into order. Or decorated vases could be more closely arranged 
by designs, after their general distribution was vaguely scttled statiatically, 

Lastly, 5th. There must he sought Lhe minimum dispersion of each type. Tt 
is Clear that if we had a series of graves put really in the original order, any 
disturbance of that would be likely to spread the ranges of some of the contents, 
Hence the order which gives the shortest ranges of the types is probably the 
truth. Of course the ranges are not of the same length. Some ty especially 
the more simple forms—range over many centuries: other types—especially 
peculiar and complex decorations—were perhaps only made for a few years, or 
even for a smele furnace loud, 

When we come to search the extreme instances—early and late—of each 
type, it is seen that they can be shortened up and concentrated until a point 
comes where there is tension between two types, and the card tust contain either 
the first example of one type or the latest of another: Which is to pive way is 
determined hy seeing whether the extension of one type or the other will be 
most in accord with similar types related to these. 

Thus finally the collection of card slips—each representing a grave—is reduced 
to the nearest approximation to the original order of the graves. When that i4 done 
the total slips are divided into equal groups—in the Ezyptian case 400 slips were. 
divided into 50 groups of 18 slips each—and the boundaries of the froups may be 
slightly modified so as to inelude the boundaries of well-marked types just within 
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4group. These groups are then to be nmmbered, and these numbers are the 


sequence dates af the groups. For the prehistoric Egyptian I have formed 50 


groups, and leaving 29 stages for earlier groups that may be found, and 19 stages 
at the other end for later connections with historic times, 1 have numbered the 
groups used from 30 to 80, In the practical working the doubt about the position 
of a type rarely extends to 10 stages, and that only in case of rare types but little 
known ; for ordinary well-known types a change of 3 or 4 stages is seldom caused 
by revision, and often a change of a single staze would distinctly upset the arranvc- 
ment for the worse. The scale of fifty stages is therefore none too detailed. We 
“know nothing yet of the years covered by these fifty stages; but looking ut the 
number of graves in relation to those of the historic age, and the changes of style, 
we can hardly suppose it to be less than a thonsand years, very possibly double 
that. The presumption of slower changes and fewer graves in more barbaric 
times would lengthen rather than shorten the estimate. 

Then the lists of the range of each type can be drawn up, stating between 
what limits of sequence dates it is found. Such a division in staves and such a 
list of ranges is useful for working purposes at earlier parts of the proceedings, 
especially if many hundreds of graves have to be dealt with, 

In dating any class of objects, such as spears, adzes, fibuke, combs, ete., the 
process is to look out the age or the range of age of each of the graves in which 
such objects are found; such a list will run somewhat thus :—s.p. 43, 62, 47,46, 
between 37 and 51,42 between 49 and 60,and so on. Here the eraves with 
badly defined age, as 37 to 51, and 49 to 60, do not affect the result, as the other 
examples all fall within those limits, and we can date the object as varying from 
42 to 52 in sequence date. Sometimes we only haye badly defined graves as 
evidence, and find such ranges as 26 to 49,33 to 70,42 to 60: here all we can 
say is that it must be from 42 to 49, and may extend farther. 

On thus working out the sequence dates of the prehistoric Egyptian we can 
trace the course of that barbaric civilisation. Remembering that 30 to 80 is the 
range that we are dealing with, we can say that the finest serration of straight 
flint knives and lances is at 32 and extends down to 43 (see Fig. 5) 11 common 
use, anid was kept up as grand specimens to 65. The forked lances with a wide 
fork-(32 to 43) precede those with narrow cleft fork (38 to 61), and those with a 
definite tang for hafting go as late as 70, The curved knives with rounded butt 
are the earliest, beginning about 39; they are followed by the sickle-shaped 
knives at 45 to 65; and the very regular surface flaking on wide flat knives does 
not come in before 57, and becomes coarse by 65, continuing down to 78, and thus 
on into the early historic flaking. The large triangular flakes with partly worked 
edges were not very early, beginning about 41, and lnrge ones ending nt 61, while 
smaller fake knives last on to the end. The syuare-ended flake begins at 63, and 
lasts on till it is the main type in the early historic times. 

Of the slate palettes (see Fig, 2) the rhombs and well-formed animals are the 
eitrliest, from 31 to 40 or so, The fish and turtle forms begin at 36 and become 
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degraded by 50, lasting on in very rude shapes to the end. The bird slates begin 
muiinly at 44, and become degraded at 60, while the plain squares run from 57 to 
70, when they were ornamented with border lines on to 80. : 

In the uae of metals, gold and silver are commonest about 42 to 46, which is, 
perhaps, the age of most prosperity and foreign connections, when the decorated and. 
later styles of pottery were coming into use. Copper was used from the earliest 
age, 30, when only a few simple types of eupe in one kind of pottery were made 
(see Fic. 6). Harpoons and small chisels came in about 34, needles about 45, 
adxes for wood-work about 52, while a large square chisel and plain square axe 
blade only appear at 78, Foil and hands seem to have been made before wire. 
was hammered out, In weapons the disc-shaped mace head is the earlier (Fig. 5) 
anil disappears when the pear-shaped mace came in, which lasted into early history. 

Thus this chaos of over nine hundred types of pottery, hundreds of stone 
vases, weapons and tools of flint and of copper, ivory work, and beads, extending 
over many centuries, perhaps one or two thousand years, has now bean reduced by 
this system to an orderly series, in which we can not only state exactly the relative 
order of the objects, but also the degree of uncertainty and the extent of range 
whieh belongs to each object. We have here 2 new and exact method for dealing 
with all those vague ages as yet unfathomed, and for extracting all that is possible 
about their history. Prehistoric archeology has made another step toward be- 
coming an exact science. And now the respousilility of those who excavate is 
tenfold increased, as the extent of their care and exactitude will more than ever 
restore or ruin the history of the past, 


filustrations of Sequence Dates in Prehistoric Equpt. 


Fig. 1. Types of pottery of seven successive stages, the sequence datea of each being at the 
right. In each stage are shown forms which are peculiar to that stage, together 
with two forms which pass through into an adjacent stage. Thue the pottery of 
each stage may be regarded as what would be most typical and important in a tomb 
of that period. It will be readily seen how impossible it would be to invert the 
order of any of these stages without breaking up the links between them. Thus if 
there be sutlicient variety of pottery in any tomb its true position in sequence with 
others is exactly fixed, and it cannot be displaced without stretehing the range of 


some of the types of pottery. At the left ends of the five lower rows is the wavy- 
handled type, in its various stages ; the degradation of this type was the best clue 
to the order of the whole period. 

Fig. 2. Having dated all the pottery types, it is po 
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ible to date all other objecta by their 
nasociation with pottery, ‘Thus it is possible to trace the history of the slate palettes, 
The forma of these slate palettes, used for grinding face paint, are very varied. The 
rhomb is the earliest type, but died oat by 37, except in rude forms, which lasted 
till 47. Quadrupeds are well worked at first, but becoms rough by 40, and rarely 
recognisable Inter on. Fishes and turtles begin at 36, become rude by about 50, and 
were ovals and discs by 70.. Birds only begin at 46, and double birds at 35; they 
also become very rude before the end of the period. The squares begin at 37; but 
at 67 notched bordera appear, and from 70 to 60 line borders. 
Figs. 2, 4. The genealogies of some forma of pottery From beginning to end of the whole 
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period. These forma pase through two or three different fabrics, showing that 
form is more important than material. 

Fig, 6, The history of flint-working can be traced in the same way as that of the slates. In the 
earliest graves the notching of the aaw edge is delicate and regular, but the surface 
flaking iz not inany pattern. The fine ripple flaking with regular ridges, on the 
face, belongs to the middle period of 57 to 68, The knives begin curved with 
rounded butt, become long and sickle-shaped, then wide and flat with straight edges, 
and lastly rough and thick. "The forked lances are wide and ilat-ended at first, then 
deepen to a V groove, and lastly have tangs, 

Fig. 6. The copper tools begin with small pina to fasten the akin cloaka. Then harpoons 
modelled on the forme carved in bone. Small chisela appear at 38 ; wide adzes for 
wood-work at 62, rounded at the top in 78; and a deep, stout chisel and simple axe 
at 78. | Thus metal is found in the oldest graves known ; Tt bee es vatiod in tise by 
about 50, and further improved at the end of the period. 


In all of these series of changes in slates and tools we see a regular pro- 
gression, yet this dating results solely from the pottery with which they were 
found; and thus this peeularey of results is the strongest proof of the true and 
solid basis of the classing by sequence dates | 
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ON THE DISCOVERY OF NEAITINA FLUVIATILIS 
WITH A PLEISTOCENE FAUNA AND WORKED FLINTS 
IN HIGH TERRACE GRAVELS OF THE THAMES VALLEY. 


By H, Stores. 
[PRESENTED AT THE Meetixa or May lirn, 1900] 


On April 27th last T made the weleome and long-sought-for discovery at 
Swanscombe, Kent, of a rich deposit which should establish the geologic date 
of these Terrace gravels of the lower reaches of the Thames Valley, I found 
the workmen had cut into o deep and exceedingly fossiliferous band of stratified 
sands and gravels, capped with a thin layer of tough clay. Sinee then I have 
obtained many shells, bones, teeth, and worked stones, some of the latter being 
well-made implements. All these oceur in the shell bed which rests upon the 
ehalk at a level of 78 feet op. The thickness of the whole series to the surface 
is 14 feet, of which 10 feet yields shells. 

This pit oveupies relatively the same position on the left shoulder of the 
Ingress Valley as it rounds into the slope of the south bank of the main Thames 
Valley, as does the oppesite pit at Galley Hill, some 500 yards distant: Twelve 
years ago ab this point, in one of the chalk pits owned by Mesers, Bazley White 
and Co., was found, together with other parts of the skeleton, a human cranium 
of very primitive type, which has been described by Mr. E. T. Newton,’ F-RS. 
This was on the right bank, just at its mouth, of a small but well-defined tortuous 
valley which, starting from the centre of the great wood at Swanscombe ani 
passing by Alkerdene and Ingress Abbey, runs into the Thames, after a course 
altogether of nearly two miles. The enormous drain by man upon the water 
in the chalk has now caused the little stream which eroded this valley to disappear, 
but when Swanscombe Wood was occupied by a large and very splendid fort 
it probably was a sparkling stream that washed round two sides of a Jater 
(so-called) Neolithic settlement of much interest.* | 

The Terrace gravels on both sides of this small valley range from 78 feet 
to 102 feet op. On the Galley Hill or north side they have been worked for 
forty years, and during nearly the whole of this period they have enriched many 
collections with tools of fine form and size. The levels of the two sides ara 
the some. The whole of the deposit is embraced in the NE corner of the 
6-inch sheet TX, Kent, and in the 25-inch sheet TX, 4 


t Quart. Journ, Geol. Soe., Aug. 1895, vol. li, pp. 505-527, 2 plates, 
* Proc. Brit. Astoe., 1894, p. 755. 
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Doubt has often heen thrown upon the age of these deposits, as hitherto 
only five mammals and four molluscs have been recorded hy Mr. Newton, and 


some of these were taken by Mr. Spurrell from the lower brick-earth. 


Sosaieatem of the numerous. species i sige By: oa vast numbers shell 








ster sie with fair exactitude, The pebiens will require Eekanes psyastoaitén 
| m3 atudy, which mnat be speedily undertaken, as the whole deposit is now being 
rapidly removed. 
The asgociation of Veritine fluviatilis with so many extinct species and at this 
altitude i in British gravels has not hitherto been recorded. 
‘Mr. A. S. Kennard has thus far determined the following species :— 





Hlephas primigenius. Planorbis nautileus, 
*Bhinovsros ease: » marginatus, 
tit | a | glaher. 

sihos eabailus » spirorbis. 
Cervus elaphus.. » eontortus. 
Canis lupus. 1Paludestrina marginata. 
Helicella caperata, Bithinia tentaculata. 
Helix nemoralis. Noritina fluviatilis 
Pupa muUscorum. 'Tnio littoralis. 
Pyramidula rotundata. » tumidus. 
Ancylua fluviatilis. ‘Corbicula fuminalis, 
Limnea auricularia, Spluerium corneum. 

» peregra. Pisidium amnicum: 

‘a triuncatula. " astarboides, 


Pisidinm fontinale. 


Now extinct tn Britain. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEWS AND MISCELLANEA. 


Readers of the Journal are invited to communicate any new facts af especial interest 
which come under their notice. Short abstrarts of, or extracts from, letters will be 
published at the discretion of the Editor. Tetters should be marked “ Miscellanea ana 
addressed ta The Seeretary, 8, Hanover Square, W. 





New Zeanaxp Koranas on Whip Siives, FoR Torowmwd Darts, ix tie Brerisn 
Mcseva. (With Plate XXXTV.) 


Mr. Hamilton in his work on Maori Art (Plate XXX, Pig. 2) figures o nntiye 
nsing & kotaha in the act of throwing « kopere or dart. 

Among the very earliest acquisitions in the British Museum are four specimens 
of the kotaha, one of which I figured in the Ethnographical Album (Plate 350, No. 2). 
At that time the nse of this implement was unknown to me, and although T had 
photographs taken and sent ont to New Zealand, I was unable to obtain any 
information uytil 1 was cut there myself in 1897. By the courtesy of Mr. Cheeseman, 
the Curator of the Auckland Museum, who takes the greatest interest in everything 
interpreter, two old Maori chiefs, who happened to be in Auckland at the time of my 
Visit, and was enabled to go throngh with them not only the specimens in the Maseum, 
but also the drawings in the album, aa well as those in General Robley’s work on Moko, 
and to gather some valuable information and corrections, Of the kotalin there is not, as 
for as | was able to learn, a single specimen in New Zealand. The use of thia imple- 
ment was to throw darts into hesieged camps, and from the description given me by the 
Maori chiefs it could be thrown to a very considerable distance. Now to do this. 
it is evident that the shaft of the kotaha must be both lonzver and more pliant than the 
oue figured by Mr. Hamilton. 

The carly writers speak of throwing darts into besieged camps as well as 
throwing bunches of lighted leaves, but do not describe the means by which this was 
done. It is evident that the kotaha was the implement need. Mr. Hamilton speaks 
of the cord being made of dog's skin and passing through « hole at the end of the- 
kotaha, Jt will be seen that in none of the four Bpecimens here figured is this the 
case. The cord is of twisted fibre ond is loshed on to the end of the shaft which 
terminates in a knob to prevent the corl from slipping. (Fig, 2c.) 

Mr. Hamilton describes the dart “aso rouch stick, fairly straight, from four to 
five feet long, with one end sharply pointed, and the point charged in order to 
harden it, it was moreover cut nearly throuch about two inches from the pofni Ei 
that it might easily break and leave the piece in the body of the wounded enemy,” 
Tho darts, he says, were stuck loosely in the ground pointing in the direction to 
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which they were intended to be thrown, the cord was then looped round the dart ns 
shown in Fig- 5, copied from the iecteadoaet in Mr. Hamilton's work. | 

I do not know of a specimen of the kopere in this country, nor did I see one when 
in New Zealand. Jauus Evor-Panrixeron, 


Nore ox 4 Canven Canoe Huan reow New Zeisaxp. (With Plate XXXV, 1.) 

‘Mr. Hamilton in his work on Maori Art, p, 12, in describing this particular type 
of cance head, speaks of itas being very ecarce, and that it appears to have been 

most confined to the North, more especially to Auckland and the district of the 
Waikato ‘River: When complete, he says, it consisted of four paris, inatead of a 
single picce carved from the solid as in the case of the commoner type (Hamilton, 
Maori Art, Part I, Plates I, IV). 
| ‘Onr illnstration shows the central portion, the three remaining parts consisting | 
of (i) a fat hase, grooved along its centre and across ita broadest part to receive the 
tro upright portions. (ii) A cross piece on which is curved the little human firure, 
GHinaki). which looked into the interior of the canoe, and (ii) a realistic homan head, 
sometimes movable, and without the usual protruding tongue, affixed to the front of 
the baae. a meal Part I, Plate X.) 

Mr. Hamilton spesks of this central portion, both im the case of the composite 
form, ond of the type carved from the solid as being alike, called by the natives 
“Manain” He does not give « reason for the name, but it is, 1 think, taken from the 
ornamentation on the composite form, which is clenrly derived from s snake (mannt). 
This form was, [ believe, only used on the ancient canoes, each of which was known by 
. particular name. 

The ordinary war cance is the product of a later date. When the Maories took 
to carving the figure-heads from the soli, they still gave the nome nf manaia to the 
cantral ridge, though the original style of carving wes now completely altered. In 


this sense the name would appear to be a survival. 
In speaking of the ornamentation, Mr. Hamilton says that the whole of the art 


work of the Mnories comes under the head of ornament; thero are no representationa 
in the eolid of plant or animal forms, other than human, with o few exceptions, of 
which the manain, a lizard or snoke, is a remarkable examplo; of this there are several 
Varieties, that having a sooke'’s body with an eagle's (Ff) head being one of the most 
interesting, and carrying us back to some of the older mythologies. Specimens of 
these figures, which are so clearly represented in the subject of this note, are of 
considernble rarity. Mr. Hamilton figures two on Plate V, and another in the 
complete form on Plate X, and in the third series of the Ethnographical Album (Plate 
CLX) I have figured one in the Auckland Museum. In this Museum is preserved one 
of the ancient war canoes, nearly 80 fect long, the figure-head of which ia in the 
possession of H-RH. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, and was exhilited for some time 
at the South & rion Museum. Fortunately they have been able to replace it 


with one almost as. The specimen here figured is at present m = possession, 
C. H. Haan. 

















Nore ow a Sroxe Barriz-axe rrom Naw Zmauanp. (With Plate XXXV, 2) 


The subject of this: note was, [ think, a weapon and not-an implement, and 
ranked with the mer powiamu asachief possession. [t was known as a fohi-pu-tangata, 
or warrior's stone battle-axe. (Polack, Narratives of Truvels in New Zealand, 1838, 
I, p. 25.) Aivai in her New Zealanders figures one in the lands of a warrior going to 
battle. (Plate LV.) In many cases the butt of the handle was pierced for a wrist- 
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cord, as is the case in this particular specimen, thus showing that it was used aso 


are a very few indeed which are in their original condition, ike that now in question 
with this. Jt was obtained by Mr. Charles H. Read at tho sale of the Wallace 
Collection at Distington, near Whitehaven, and so highly did the iste owner prize it 
that he had a replica made, using fine Tahitinn sennet for the lashings. This replica 
was sold at the same time, and Iam afraid will torn up in some collection as am =~ 
original. 

The specimen here figured is at present in the possession of Mr. Read, but it 
is hoped that some day it may find a resting place in the British Museum, 

James Epor-Partinaiow, 





Althongh there are many specimens in museums and private oo 


Notes on Tan Romay Oniom or a Muentavan Cranm, 


The charm :-— 
ROT AS 
OPER <A 
THENET 
AHEPO 
Ss ATOR 


employed in some parts of the world to-day. I here wish to notico only one point 
sbout it—its origi. Most writers call it medimyal, and in the latest disougsion of 
ancient charms, by H, Heim (in Fleckeisen’s Johrbiicher, xix Suppl., pp. 463-576), it 
is explained as constructed out of a monkish rule, SAT ORARE POTENter ET 
OPERAre RatiO TeA Sit, Thisis nota convincing theory; itis not even good mankiah 
Latin, and I think the charm can be traced back beyond the monks. In 1868, somo 
Roman remains were found st Cirencester near the Victorin Road. These remuains 
included coins, tiles, and painted wall-plaster, and among them was a piece of painted 
wall-piaster with the charm scratched on it through the paint (see full-size ine 
tration). The object was taken out of the ground under the eyes of Captain Abbott, 
then Curator of the Cirencester Museum, and deposited in the Museam, where I have 
seen it. Professor A. H. Church has published it in his Guide to this Museum 
(Cirencester, eighth edition, 1894), but it seems otherwise to have escaped the notice 
of many who would naturally be interested in it. The following reasons seem to me 
to confirm its Roman origin. In the first place it was found in the presence of a 
competent witness, and no one, Professor Church tells us, had any interest in forging 
it, or gained any money by its discovery. Secondly, the plaster and the lettering seem 
to me to be Roman, in particular the shape of the \ for A, and the guiding-line drawn 
under ROTAS is familiar enongh on Roman inscriptions, especially those of a Inte 
date. Thirdly, the object was found among Roman remaing, and would naturally ba 
considered as a bit of wall-plaster from the same walls as those from which came the 
other wall-plaster then discovered—some of which is also in the museum, and, as it 
seems to me, is ordinary Roman wall-plaster. I emphasise these reasons, for [ know 
no other Roman example of this charm, One was found in the sonth of France, 
whith hus sometimes been considered Roman (C. 1 L., xii, 202°), but it upon: 4 
really to be medimval. Nor do 1 know of any exact parallel of Roman date. The 

nearest, perlisps, are some “ Palindromes" such ne, for instance, we meet two pare- - 
ments of Christian date ornamented with the words Swncfa Ecclesia and Marinus 


Sacerdoe in very elaborato snag: 
_ ae 
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not charms, Despite, however, the absence of exact parallels, I venture for the 
reasons given above to ascribe this object to Roman times. Tt would be rash to data 
it more nearly. The lettering seems to me to agree with a late date, but I should not 
like to base anything on twenty-five letters. I would rather follow the indications 
afforded by the imperfect parallels jest mentioned. These and others like them are 
hardly known till the fourth and fifth centuries, As to the word Arepo, I venture no 
observation, Jt may be connected with the Celtic ovepevnid, & measure of land, and 
araré,to plough, Or it may be opera reversed to make the recurrence of tho letters 
pertect. [fit is the former, wa may be inclined to fancy that the charm or device was 
invented in Celtic landa in Ganl orin Britain. 





The following references on the same subject may be adited -—H. Hoim : Incan- 
famenta magica graeca et latina, in Fleckeisen's Jahrbicher xix, Supplement, pp. 26¢- 
576. Heitechrifi fiir Ethuologic, xix (1887), p: W2: Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Geaellechaft fiir Anthropologie in Z. f. Hihn, 1880—-. Corpus Inecriptionum Latinarnm, 
viii, O710-O711, and xii, 202%. Holder, Alt-kelfischer Spreckschatz, s.v. Arepo, and 
Archaoloyical Journal, Deo. 1800, where the Cirencester mecription is further described. 

Since writing the above, Professor Sayce has told me that he lately detected the 
charm, written in Greek letters, among some insvriptions on a tomb, converted into a 
Coptic church, in Nubia. These inscriptions he thinks to belong to the eighth 
contury, to which period one of them is actually dated, See hia article in the 
Recueil de Travaux relatifs d la Philologie et d PArchéologie Egyptiennca ef Assyriennes, 
xx (1898), p. 176. ¥. ae 

. x 
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Perneronte Canoxonosy. By Professor Oscar Montelinus. — 
The usual course of lectures on the Yates foundation at University College, 
London, was delivered this year by Professor Oscar Montelins, of Siockholm, who has 
kingly furnished the following summary of his conclusions ;— 


“The determination of a chronology is of the greatest importance for prehistoric 
research. Chronology may he (a) relatives, determining only the succession of the 
several periods; or (b) aisolute, giving o date #.c, or a.D, for each period of a 


BErLGS. 


“A Relative Chronology is possible for every age and every country, if only we have 


a sufficient number of good finds. A ‘good find’ is composed of antiquities found 
together in such a way that they must have been placed there at the same moment. 
Objects found in a Iake-dwelling or any other dwelling-place, however, cannot be 


considered as a good find, because they do nob conform to this condition, and #0 do 
not necessarily date from the same time. Similarly, if all we know is that certain 


antiquities have been found in « barrow, or in a grave-chamber, they cannot be nsed 
asa good find for chronological researches, because a barrow often containa several 


graves, and m a chamber we often find more than one body. The best finds are 


(I) graves containing only one body; (2) hoards. 
“When a great number of good finds have been made in different countries, it is 


possible to divide the course of the prehistoric civilisation of each conntry into TOAD, 


periods. The succession of these perioda is proved oither by the relative | 
the graves, or by the typological evolution of their contents. ay paliesoel daca were 
illustrated in the course of the lectures by lantern diagrams showing (1) axes of 





stone, copper, bronze, and iron from Italy, and from Central and Northern Europe; 


(2) fibule from Italy and Scandinavia; (3) sword hilts in Scandinavia; (4) bronze 
vessels in Scandinavia, ete. Other diagrams exhibited the most characteristic types 
for the Copper Age,and for ench period of the Bronze Age and Iron Age in Contral 
and Northern Italy, in Central Karope and France, in Grest Britain and Ireland, in 
North Germany, and m Seandinavia, 

“The various types which sre characteristic of any one period are very often met 
with in the same find; but types belonging to different periods are seldom found 
together. If, however, the types of any two periods are oecasionally found together 
theses two periods are immediately successive in the series. Exceptions to this rule are 
remarkably rare, if not altogether absent, This proves that each period must repre- 
dent a considerable length of time; for if the time had been abort, the remains from 
different periods ought to have been much more confused than is found to be the OnBe.. 

“An Absolute Chronology also can now be given for all these periods of the 
prehistoric civilisation of Earope ; because not only the Iron Age and the Bronze Age, 
bot olso the Copper Age in Europe is contemporaneous with a historic period in 








Egypt and in Western Asin; and because numerous points of connection are known — 


between the different parte of Europe and the East from the beginning of the Copper 
Ape onwards. 
“The date of each period is indi 





ted in the table on p. 300." 


In « disenssion which followed this last of these lectures, Professor Flindors: 
Petrie observed with referenen to Professor Montelins’ view of the relations which 
could be detected between the dolmens of N.-W. Europe, and those of N. Afries 
and Syria, that the probability that the dolmens belong te one continuous series, 
passing from Syrin, along N, Africa, and up Spain tu W. Europe, gives some olue 
to thetr age, There are no dolmens in Egypt, although they are in the lands on 
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- either side ; and neither the pyramids nor other t HOT 


from dolmens, but from wooden prototypes. This solass to the dolmen-wave having 
when that land was a sandy waste, before Nile deposits had made it — 


a fortile and inhabitable region. From the depth of the deposits, that cannot he after 
about 8000 2.0. ; hence it would seem that the dolmen type passed from Syria to N. 


Aisles before that date. 
Se Buxest Garosenx said he wished to ask Professor Montelina two 


ions arising directly out of the lectures. 
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The first affected the relations between the north of Europe and the Mediterranean 


in the time of the Cromlech builders. Was Professor Montelina of opmon that the 


relations at this time were of influence rather than of commerce? The importance 


of the distinction lay in the fact that while infiuence might be all im one direction, 
and the time it took to spread from one region to another might vary considerably, 
commerce must be reciprocal, and must, as Professor Montelins had shown in the case 
of the amber traffic, imply an almost, if not quite, contemporary development. 


Professor Mowrntive replied that the relations st this time were certainly of 


infinence, not of commerce. 

Professor Exxest Gampxen's second qneation was about the absolute chronc Er) 
of Professor Montelius’ periods, especially of the series that rons from the Mycenean 
age to the Persian wars, The limits at each end appear to be fixed with certainty, but 
some of the dates given to intermediate periods, e.g, that of the Regulini-Galinsst 
tomb, are extremely difficult to reconcile with other archieological data. In view of 
the well-known fact that fifty years at onetime often contain as much progress as two 
centuries at another, did Professor Montelins think it possible that some of the 
earlier periods might be longer, and the inter ones shorter in actual duration of timw, 
#0 that the middle periods would fall rather lower in the chronological seale ? 

Professor Mostzus thonght that this was hardly possible, at least to any con- 
siderable degree. His chief reason for thinking this was that good finds never 
contained objects belonging to periods that were not consecutive; while, if any of the 
periods were shorter, some objecta from the preceding period would be almost sure to 
have survived into the succeeding one, and so we should find objecta with a range of 
three or more periods in a single find, 








Ow Tay Jopictan Ourms usep ox tum Gonn Coast. 

During my stay on the Gold Coast I was able, through the kindness of friends 
nnd by personal observation, to collect some interesting facta as regards the jadicial 
oaths sworn in the native courts. The nse of these oaths is undoubtedly slowly, but 
surely, dying out, partly owing to European legislation forbidding the nse of those 


implying @ curse on the native kings, or endangering their lives, and also because the 


people are more and more abandoning their native chief's courts for those held inder 
European officials which they recognise as being oninfluencod by bribes or local 
intrigues. Some even bring their cases from great distances to be tried in Accra. 

lt will be noticed that the of the oaths, in the districta to which T shall 
refer, recall almost invariably the memory of some disnster, or are associated with 
some disagreeable or painful reminiscence, | 

The osths in use or recognised in the native courts of the Akwapims are three 
In number, 

Ist. Wukudw, commonly called the Wednesday (Wukuda) oath, nlso called 


Sokoda, from the natae of the place where on a “ Wukudu,” or Wednesday, a former 


King of Akwapim was defeated in battle and lost his life. This oath when sworn on 
anybody may be tried by the chief of the village or town and a portion of any fing 
imposed by him usually remitted to the King of Akwupim, ” 
The second oath “‘ Mtankese Mienm " is of much higher importance than Wukudn, 
and can only be dealt with by the King himself, und not by local chiefs. “ Miankese 
Miensa" means “three great oaths” which are not allowed to ba mention 


individnally by name, The expression used is“ Moku Misokese Micnsa,” “I gwen by 
the three great oaths," 
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The names of these are Saresu, Kwabrenyan, and Kwanyako. 

1. Saresu, is the Tchi word for prairie, and refers to the prairie where a king 
of Akwapim was killed in battle with the Acoras. | 

2, Kwanbrenyan, is the name of a village where a king of Akwapim sought 
refuge during a civil war, but was discovered and killed by his adversaries. 

3. Kwanynko, ic a place in Fanti, where a king of Akwapim fled snd committed 
enicide after a defeat by the Accras. When this oath is eworn, the whole community 
of the village or town mourn on account of the sad memory it recalls. 

Nehira, the third form of oath, meana “ blessing,” but ts applied to the oath sworn 
by the life of the King (i.e, “May he, the King, die if my cause be not avenged or 
substantiated ""), and then means cursing. 

“Wh shira,” “they have blessed,” is the expression used and signifies that the 
King's life has been invoked by & party calling on his Fetiah, aay “ Tote Knatawere ” 
or = Kofi ont Somanka,” the last-named Fetizh being the moat dreaded, -to kill the 
King if the party on whom the oath is sworn refuses to attend or fnila to substantiate 
his case. When a third party reports to the chief of a district that he has heard this 
cath sworn, he simply says, A.or B., has “ blessed" on ©. or D., meaning really has 
“cursed "the King. 

As anon as the chief hears of it, he sends ont and arreste the litigants, has sheep 
sacrificed on the spot where the swearing took place, and the mutton packed In 
lismpers and carried by the litigants to the King. 

The chiefs meseengers on arrival report what has occurred to the King’s linguist 
who brings the matter to the King saying “Obs Aye," “Somebody has done,” 
leaving the rest to be implied. 

Thereupon the King assembles his chicfs and headmen, hos two more abeep 
killed, and the blood sprinkled on the sacrificial stone to appease the Fotish. 
Orizinally the penalty of swearing this oath was imposed on both parties, and their 
families bad to pay all the expenses of sacrifices, ete. ; afterwards only the nnsuceceasful 
party wns executed, and British legislation led to the penalty being reduced to a 
fine of 1500 berds of cowries, ¢.<., £79, then to further reduction to £6 62. or £8, 
2 sheep and 4 bottles of rmm, and councillors’ fees of £2. The unsucvessin! party had 
also to pay for the sheep killed on his arrest and for these killed by the Kimg to 
appease the Fetish. It is no longer allowed by English Isw, The penalties imposed 
in swenring Mtankese Miensa are the came, but the attendant expenses are not so 
hesvy. For ewearing Wukudu tho fines vary, from two bottles of rum to £3 Gs. 8. 
and sheep must be killed, In Akwapim, where formerly human sacrifices prevailed, 
nnd Inter on sheep were substituted, rum is now often used insted, the King’s 
person and stool being bathed and sprinkled with it when “Making Custom,” as the 
expression ised im broken English is. 

Tn the Attabubu district, south-east of Kuucarni between it and the Volta river 
there is the “ Tiquah" or King’s oath. The King alone tries “ Tiqnah.” A. accuses 
B. of 4 crime, viz., theft, and swears “ Tiquah “ on the acensed, The acensed may or 
may not swear “Tiquah ” that ho is innocent; if he doea not, he is considered guilty, 
and pays the King from £2 to £8 according to circumstances, and has to give his- 
gocuser # large sum over and whove the raine of the stolen property in compensation. 
the King’s Court and the one on,whom the ease falls” bas to. pay the cost of the 
“Piqua.” Tf the scensed is found innocent he m turn bring an aetion for 


damages against his secuser. 
The cath “ Tram" is of the nature of Nehira, and is not used now. It begins 





for that spoils all.” Thos cut itis laid by for use on a heap of wheat or barley ;. i 


= A a 
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“Ohencimes” “May the King die" if T_A. did 90 and 20, or if B, did -notdo so and 


s0. Ii recalls the memory of the King’s ancestors, perhaps killed in battle, and the 
king fasts. There are alao Fotish oaths, i¢., swearing by yarious Fetish, viz, may 


“ Kodakrah " ( Attabnbu fetish) kill me if IT don't epeak the trath, orif I hide anything, | 


an oath commonly sworn by witnesses. 


They also swear by varions Fetishes against an accused, but unless Tiquah is-also. 


aworn the matter is not brought into Court, but left between. the Fetish-and acouser 


or acoused, whichever swears by them. If he is not killed by the Fetish, or does not 


die in the ten or twenty days or other time specified in his oath heis considered innocent. 


The ground, i.¢,, what is eaten ont of it like yams, plantain, ete., is invoked aa 


Fetish, also water. Towards Krache pyramidical heaps of earth are built and made 
Fetish, >a 


Ihave also heard of another curious form of oath. Duringa case being tried 
ong man said to another, “7 swear by this woman's fool that you did so and so," in 


this instance it was committed theft. The acenaed aware by the woman's foot that he 
Waa innocent, and that his acenaer had committed the offence. Now the woman 
was a leper and her foot much diseased, the men swearing by her foot recalled to her 
the tronble and expense her foot had cansed her in trying to cure it, and in the King’s 
Coart sho wonld be entitled ip damages from the one swearing falsely im consideration 


of the unpleasant remembrance brought to her mind,—and this principle seems to 


apply to all oaths sworn in the King’s Courts. 





ASTROLOGY Ano THE Divinixe Roop. 


In Pennant’s Tour in Wales (London, 1778, pp. 63-4) the following remarks on | 


the Diving Rod occur -— 

“Thave mentioned above the casnal detection of our mineral wealth. Tt will 
perhaps amnse the reader, by intorming him, that in this eotntry, [Flint] within my 
memory, recourse was bad to the wirgula ditinatoria or divining rod; which hy 
powers sympathetic with the latent ore, was to save the usnal expenses of search, and 
to point ont the very spot where the treasure lay. A foreign adventurer, half knave, 
half enthusiast, made the trial; but it proved az cnfortunately nsnecessfal to hims 
‘sto hisadmirere. The instrument of the attempt was no more than-a rod forked at 
one end, ‘to be cut in a planvtary honr on SATURN'S day and hour; becanse 
SATURN ia the significator of lad" Jupiter, Venus, Sol and Merewry wero also 
concerned in the time of the operntion. ‘Jupiter or Para Fortune, waa to. be in 
Conjunction, Sertile or Trine to the LORD of the ascendant or second nb and the 





better, if any reception happen; but BEWARE it be not by Square or | 





LOM | 


from the rod of Moser wag alao profanoly called the Movaieal rod. This was to be 
held by the forks in both hands; and carried over the grounds suspected to contain 
the ore. It went nnaffected over all the barren spots; bot no sooner did it impend 
over 4 vein, than it pressed strongly down, and seemed to feol the same attragtion a 






is between iron and the magnet. The sensible Agricola spenks of this practice 


incidentally, and gives a long account of the process, bat places no kind of faith in 
it, assuring us that the skilful miner should follow the natural signs of the mins 


veins, and despise the use of these enchanted sticks. He traces their origin from 


imposture,”' 


Mr. Andrew Lang notes in his Essay on the Divining Rod in Custom and Myth oo’ 
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“that while Bleton, the great water finder of the eighteenth century, declared that the 
physical sensations of the searcber communicated themselves to the wand, the Africar 
theory is that the rod is inspired, and that ite holder ts inflameed whally by the rod. 
The African theory is evidently the more ancient and primitive of the two, and is that 
indicated by the astrological directions for choosing a rod which are here given- The 
ascent of man, not merely to the position of predominant partner, but to that of sole 
indispensable agent, is shown not only in Bleton's case bat on the practive of the most 
advanced dowsers of oor own day, to most of whom the rod is bat a coremonial 
accessory with which they frequently dispense altogether. T. V. H 





Tua Biworere axp CErwe. 

In the Pall Malt Magazine for March, 1900, there is on article with the above 
title by Professor Lombrono, He remarks thet “no modern mechanism has sesomed 
the extraordinary importance of the bicycle, either as © cause or a8 an instrument of 
crime.” Four examples ure given of youths, two of them of good family but all with 
more or less natural tendency to crime, who resorted to theft, and in one case to 
murder, in order to obtain bieyclea for their own riding. Then instances are given of 
cycles stolan that they might be sold sain, and of the facilities afforded by cyeles for 
the commission of crime. Tt is, however, admitted on the other hand, that the 
bieyele can also be used as an additional means for the suppression of crime, and thnt 
eyoling is healthy exercise, a passion for which ig incompatible with the excessive 
use of sloohol. And as to health, Prof. Lombroso remarka:—“ As a mental specialist 
1 have seen the gravest forms of neurasthenia and melancholia yield before this: 
qwarvellons machine, and I am auro that your great Hoglish specialists will bear me out.” 

Though the article 1s headed “The Bicycle and Crime,” it is obvious that the 
remarka on the bicycle as o health restorer form the chief contribution to onr 
knowledge of bicycle influences. For the desire to possess.a bicycle may become a 
soures of crime, but only as a desire to obtain an ombrella, a wateh, or a diamond ring 
may become criminal, every object of desire becoming a “cause of crime” in the. 
proportion of ita popular attractiveness. Prof. Lombroso, however, admita that " the 
healthier mon are, the better they are ; and in so far as the bicycle makes for health 
it indirectly diminishes the causes of crime.” The upo-like attitude of the “scorcher” 
and his hnbit« generally, can. however, hardly make for health, and it would be 
qnteresting to learn whether the appearance of a hunted pickpocket which the searcher 
‘presents is often, or not, the outward and visible sign of inward criminal tendencies. 
Porhsps this, with the influences of skirts and bloomers on the other sex—who 
almost invariably sit upright on their cyeles—may be noticed in some future 





contribution of the great criminologist to this subject. T. V.H. 
Note ox AwTHuoromermicaL Instatments pevisun py Peoressor Ropoira Marti, 
At a meeting of the Anthropological Institute held on Decomber 14, 1599, 
Mr. Dackworth exhibited some instruments devised by Professor Hud. Martin 


(Honorary Fellow of the Anthropological Institute) of Zurich. The insiruments 

consisted of a new stand for carrying skulls, and of a set of anthropometric 

‘instruments for travellers, Of these s full desoription will be found im the Archin 
se eh da Penden.) 


i r 
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Nore on ‘tye Cowgpess oF ‘roe GEEMAN ayn VIESREsE ASTHROPOLOGICAL SocreTies: 


HELD at Linpat Fhow ‘rae 4rn—Tra oF SErremsen, 1899. 


The thirtieth annual Congress uf the German Anthropological Society waa 
combined with the third Congress of the German and Viennese Anthropo ogienl | 
Societies, and was held «t Lindau om Lake Constance. Many circumstances combined 
to render the selection of thie town an exceptionally happy one, For while it is the 
frontier town between Bavaria and the Austrian Tyrol, Lindan’ is situated in 
district, which, as the exeellent Jocal museqms (especially thnt at Constance) show, 
has proved a rich field for archmoloioal research. If pdditional attractions were 
needed, they were amply provided in the form of besntifal lake and mountain 
scenery; and lastly visitors had the benefit of the great experience and forvsight of 
the General Sceretary, Professor Ranke of Ainnich, whose alle Matigement was 
seconded by an energetic local Commuittes, 

it is not intended to give anything approaching to a detuiled account of the — 
Congress, of whose proceedings a full repori appears in the Correspondens-blitter of 
the German Anthropological Society; but it may suffice to mention that the general 
programme consisted of «a series of sessions at which papers were read, and secondly 
ofa number of excarsions to varions places of interest in the neighbourhood, Afier 
& preliminary social gathering in the town theatre, the official opaning of the Jongress 
took place on September 4, inthe Council Chamber of the Town Hall, The list ‘of 
communications was so hesvy that it became necessary to hold an additional session. 
Though it is impossible to deseribe or even enumerate ull the papers read, special 
teference seems to be enlled for by the valedictory address of the retiring | "€ id mit 
Professor Waldeyer of Berlin, who before giving place fo Frei herr Andrian, briefly 
reviewed the position of Anthropology as a subject of University teaching. It is 
interesting to notice that the University of Munich (Professor Hanke) leads the way 
in Germany in this direction. It is to be hoped that Professor Waldeyer's earnest 
appeal for the fuller recognition of the value of the subject will be responded to both 
widely and appropriately. , 

OF the succeeding communications, the most important were those of Professor 
Virchow (especially on the progress of Anthropology), of Montelius and Ranke (on 
Prehistoric Archmology) and on the physical side, those of Kollmann, Hayen, Martin 
and Kisatech call for particular mention. 

The excursions took the farm of a series of visits to local museums where the 
evidence of prehistoric inhabitants of the shores of the Inke ia shown abnndantly in 
the form of portions of the piles on which their dwellings rested, in addition to a 
great varicty of objects, pottery, weapons, ete., representing their particular degree of 
etlture and manner of life, At the termination of the Congress at Lindau a visit was 
made to Robenhausen in Switzerland, wlere Dr. Messikommer, so well known 
for his researches on the Lake dwollings of Switzerland, conducted members 
of the Congress to a newly discovered lake-dwelling; at about half a mile from 
Wetaikou is a_fiat swampy plain ocoupying the bottom of a valley, and evidently in 
former times the site of what must have heen a lake of considerable extent. The 
piles were discovered about thres feet below the surface of the penty soil, and on the 
ocousion of our visit, these blackened tranks of trees were exposed in an excavation 
about twenty feet in length by twelyedn breadth and half fall of peat stained water, 
i thos had the opportunity of p sarin [Pawicinanns Virvhow and the principal 
members of the Congress atanding 





> with, Dr. Messikommer at the odge.of the. newly 
discovered settlement, and this photograph I am now able to exhibit, After the day 
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at Robenhansen, the remainder of the original programme was carried on at Ziirich 
and in other parte of Switzeriand. 

Tt may be mentioned that the number of members of the Congress amounted to 
249 and lastly, that many of his old friends had the opportunity of welcoming 
Professor Sir William Turner, when he joined the Congress for an afternoon ab 
Ziirich, W. L. H. Docewoern. 


Tse Atnexuy Biers Ceremosy or AuPaimromy. 

Thanks to the labours especially of lexicographers and scholinsts we know with 
some degree of exuctness the ceremonies which were associated with the birth of 
Athenian children. The first of these ceremonies, the amphidromy, has been carefully 
atudied by Salomon Reinach in [Anthropologie (1899, x, p. 663). There has been 
misipprohension as io the details of the ceremony by some authors, but Remach 
adopt the view that it consisted in the father running roond the family altar in o 
nude condition and carrying the new-boru infant in his arms, The ronning and the 
undity of the runner appear to the author to have no relation to the cult of the 
domestic altar, nor to the idea of purification by fire. Tho new-born has need of 
repose and nurture, hence the couvade; but he should also become sa soon as possible 
an active, enduring, and useful member of society, Thus the rite of amphidromy is 
performed by a man in the elementary costume of the stadinm, who gives an example 
and, as it, were, impulse to the new-born. A. C, H. 





Rupe Sroxz Iurcements regu Gwatton: A Corpecrion. 

Mr. F, Swynnerton writes from Simla (29 March, 1900); “I notices In the brief 
summary of my paper onthe Gwalior implements, which appears in the last part of 
the Journal of the Institute” (p. 141 of the present volume) “that it is stated that 
‘the implements’ occur in the gravel of the Sourrka River, and throughout the 
alluvium on the banks to a height of 20 feet, and are ale found scattered over the 
surface far from the river.” Tho italics indicate what I consider is sof what I conveyed 
in my paper, at ony rate not what E intended to convey. What 1 meant to show was 
that flakes and implements are aleo found on the surface, but differ from those in the 
allavinm by being sharp and fresh looking, their age being only indicated by their 
time-polish. ‘Those from the alluvium are generally much waterworn and discoloured, 
and when they occur among beds of gravel must be of the same age as the allnvium 
itself and therefore very much more ancient than the surface imploments, more 
especially if the allnvium is of Pleistocene or even Post-Pleistoceny age, I trust you 
will pardon me for pointing out this difference, for though it is likely enough that 
‘gome surface-recent-implements may aink a few inches into the ground, they are not 
to be confounded with those found deep in the alluviom,” 








A Conkecrios, 
' Mr. G. Clinch writes as follows (14th December, 16¥)):—* In the newly issund 
part of the Jowrnal of the Anthropological Institute (N.S. I, p. 123) I see I am reported 
to have expressed my obligation to Professor Rupert Jones for help in the 
preparation of the paper I read at the Institute on June 13th lost. This is entirely 
erroneous and rather unfortunate. Aso matter of fact, T lad never met Professor 
Janes until the evening of my paper. I cannot conceive how the mistake can have 
arisen, and I shall be much indebted if you will kindly insert a correction in the 
next issne of the Jowrnal. As far as I can understand the errov arose from some 
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confusion between Professor Rupert Jones and Mr. G. W. Smith, who first found 


the neolithic remains at Millfield, and to whom I did refer with expressions of thanks.” Gh 


The Editor of the Journal desires to express his sincere regret that such an error 
should inadvertently have been made. 


Tae Horner Mewonmust Srarce tw tne Narveat History Mrsevm. 


The memorial statue of the late Professor T. H. Huxley was formally pees . 


on Saturday, April 28th, 1900, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the Honorary Fre 





of the Huxley Memorial Committee, and received by him: on behalf of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, The ceremony took place in the Great Hall of the Natural 


History Museum at South Kensington, where the statua has been placed opposite 


that of the professor's fellow worker, the late Sir Richard Owen, and to the right of 


the front entrance to the noble hall of the museum. 


The proceedings were opened by Professor E, Ray Lankester, who stated that 
subscriptions had been received for the Huxley Memorial from every State of Europe, 
from India and the Colonies, and from the United States of America, amounting it 


all to more than £3,380. These had been devoted to the objects selected by the: 
Committes, namely, the foundation of a Huxley Medal and the exeention of a: . 
statue. Three years ago the Committee commissioned and obtained the execution 
of a medal bearing the portrait of Huxley, and had established its presentation as m 
distinguished reward in the Royal College of Scionce, The republication of the: 
complete series of Huxley's scientific memoirs, which was proposed os one of the 
memorinia. to be carried out by the Committee, have been undertaken by Messrs. 
Macmillan, without assistance from the Committers ; and two large volumes of these 
richly-illustrated contributions to science have been already published) The 
Exeentive Committee also secured the services of Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., to execute 
the statue, which has been regarded as the chief object of the subscriptions. On the 
completion of the statue, the Trustees of the British Museum agreed to receive it and 
to place it in the Great Hall of the Natural History Museum. 

The memorial statue of Huxley was the expression of the admiration, not only 
of the English people, but of the whole civilised world, for one who, a5 discoverer, 
teacher, writer, and man, must be reckoned among the greatest figures in the records 
of our age. 

Sir Josupn Hooxer was deputed by the anbseribers to transfer the statue to his 
Royal Highness, on behalf of the Trustees of the British Museum, with the intent 
that it should be retained in that noble hall asa companion to the statues of Professor 
Huxley's distinguished predecessors, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Darwin, and Sir Richard 
Owen, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr, Darwin, snd Professor Huxley all entered upon 
their effective scientific careers by embarking on voyages of circumnavigation for the 
purpose of discovery nnd research, under the flag of the Royal Navy, Sir Joseph 
Banks and Professor Huxley were both Presidents of the Royal Society, and Trustees 
of the British Museum; and the seientific services of both were eo highly estimated 
by the Crown and their country, that they both attained ta the rare honour of being 
enalled to sents in the Privy Council. : 

Sir Mivnant Fosten, M.P., added that there were many ways in which Huxley 
worked for his fellow-men, other than the way of quivt scientific research. The truths 
with which he enriched science were made known in his written ‘works; but that 





was a port only of what he-did for science. No younger man coming to him for 


help and guidance ever went awny empty ; ond they all came to 
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roologists, zeologista, physiologists, botanists, and anthropologists. The biologists of 
to-day, not of this country alone, but of the whole world of science, forming, as they 
did, « acattered fleeting monument of that great man, all of them were proud at the 
unveiling of that visible lasting statue. _ 

The Dore or Devorsume reported that the labours of the Huxley Memorial 
Committee were terminated, and that the whole of the subscriptions had been rocetved, 
and came, he believed, from every civilised country in the world, But Professor 
Hosley’s real memorial was to be found, not in that statue only, but in his published 


writings, and still more in the work which he did in promoting yarious scientific 


achievements. 

The Parce then onveiled the stature, which is of white Carrara marble, and 
resta on a pedestal of yellow Verona marble, upon which appears 1m gilt lettering the 
simple inscription :—* Thomas Henry Huxley. Born May 4th, 1 S25, Died June 29th, 
1805," The figure is of heroic proportions, and represents the Professor seated in an 
academic chair, and wearing his Doctor's robes. His right hand rests on the side af 
the chair, and the left hand is clenched, and this attitude, coupled with the expression 
an the face, which is an admirable likeness, is suggestive of the idea that the statae 
is meant to represent the Professor aa being engaged in sume absorbing argument. 





Tar Paorecrios or Anciest MosvuMEnts. 

A. Bill to amend the Ancient Monumeuts Protection Act of 1882 haa been 
introduced this session at ihe instance of the National Trust for Placea of Historie 
Interest. Under the care of Lord Balearres and Lord Avebury it has passed through 
the Honse of Commons, and been read a sceond time and referred to Committee in the 
House of Lords. | 

The object of the Bill is to assimilate the law respecting historie monuments in 
Great Britain and in Ireland, Thanka to the amending Act passed in L892, which 
applica to Ireland only, and to a provision (section 19) of the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act of last year, in [reland ot this moment either the Commissioners of 
Public Works or the County Councils can accept the guardianship of any historic 
monument, whereas, in Great Britain, County Councils ontside London have no power 
with respect to any monument, and the action of Her Majesty’s Office of Works under 
the ciroumstances of Ireland render excepteonal legislation on the subject of historic 

The Irish Board of Works has done most excellent service in the preservation of 
ancient monuments, and it is to be hoped that hoth the central and the local authorities 
in England will make an equally good one of the powers now entrusted to them. 

H. B&B. 






necessary. 








Sormsce ev For. c'ANTHBOPOLOGIR ET Ls ScreNce Socurs. Par Paul Topmard. 
: Paris: Masson, 1900. §vo, pp. =, 575. (Presented by the Author.) 


Scienca and Faith; or, Man az an Avimal, and Man az a Member of Sociely, with a— 
Discussion on Animal Societies. By Dr. Pan! Topinard, Transiated from tha 


Author's Manuscript by Thomas J. McCormack. Svo, pp. 600, Chicago, The 
Open Court Publishing Company ; London, Kegan Paul, 1899. 
From the leading, and, it must be added, misleaiing, title of this most informing 


*and suggestive book, the reader might be led to suppose that it was one of those 


numerous essays which aim either at the reconciliation of science and religion, or else 
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at showing that the problem is imeoluble, like those concerned with the squaring of 
the circle or the finttening of the earth. But its purport is far different, and tho 
unfortunate title would appear to be dne to the fact that the work is the response of 
one of the most emment living anthropologists to an invitation issued im 1805 by the 
editors of The Monist to a number of leading Enropean and American inten: to 
discuss, from their several gtandpomts, the main problems of the philos 
smence and of the reconciliation of serence and farth. In a somewhat chavantintitie 
way the author disposes of the ‘faith element by leaving it severely alone, dismissing 
it with a few words at the end of the volume, to the effect that setence and faith ore 
mutually destructive, that the one is knowledge, the other belief, that those who seek to 
establish a harmony between them “only shatter the Intter,” because “a faith which 
is examined and shown to be in accord with facts ceases to be faith.” : = 

Even the long sub-title indicates but awkwardly the essential object of the 
work, which still nims at a “reconciliation,” but a reconciliation between man na an 
animal and man as a social being, due regard being taken of the accepted principles 
of organic evolotion. Thus come gain under consideration the difficult questions 
raised by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his Data of Ethics; by Huxley in Evolution and 
Hikes, by Max Nordau, Dr, Paul Carus, Yves Guyot and others on the conflicting 
interests, rights and duties of the individual ond society, myolyimg no certain 
antagonism between the laws of the cosmic evolution itself. Tn his preface 
to the English edition, Mr. McCormack aptly remarks that while the book is 
essentially o contribution to sociology, it has the rare merit of beimg written by an 
original inquirer. of the firat rank in a branch of science which itself constitutes sit 
groundwork of sociology, and that its conclusions flow from a direct and orent 
contact with the facts, and not from derivative and secondary theories about thices 
facts, Hence, however little we may feel disposed to agree with many of the 
inferences, and some are certainly startling, we feel that we are in the hands of a 
campetent seeker after truth, an investigator whose utterances claim all the mare 
respect that oven when apparently paradoxical they are still illuminating and always 
instructive. 

This is especially troe of the highly original analysia of the ego, which is from 
first to laut animalistic, anbjective, self-seeking, “ ezo-centme,” tho disturbing element 
in the social system. Then in the course of ita normal evolution it noquires higher 
qualities of a moral order, which become fixed and aconmulntive by heredity, and to 
these ore added others of a more personal nature, earned, so to say, by cach and all 
for themselves, Thus are evolved the three exos—animal (“‘egoism incarnate); 
ancestyal (bequeathed as “ predispositions"); and tadividual (the resulta of personal 
experience, early training, sssociation and the ike)—on which Dr. Topinard greatly 
insists, ond in which he finds salvation, The first, though powerful, lies dormant; 
ite interference is not obligutory, but optional, acting wheu its attention is sufficiently 
aroused, and when it is determined to have fall sway. The two other egos, on the 
contrary, “enter into action mechanically.” Combined “they constitute the semi- 
tnconscious ego which answers spontaneously to the demand of the individual when 
the real or perfectly conscious ego is not moved to intervene, The conduct of man, 
neglecting the purely medullary reflexes, is the outcome now of the one and now of 
the other. The conscious ego is the author of reasoned and directly willed acts, the 
unconscious ego la the source of instinctive and more or leas spontaneous acta which 
are termed impulses.” 

Ti was due to Dr. Topinard to let him speak here for himself, and the reader will” 
notice how ke glides from the three primary to two secondary egos (the “ conscious” 
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and “aneonscious” of the schoolmen), and how all are treated almost ns separate 
entities, acting mechanically, spontaneously or even independently under varying 
conditions. But it-will be objected that all ore now merged in one, and that the x 
individual, in the old sense of the word, is an irreducible unit, with nothing more. | 
than varying und distinguishing tendencies. But the outcome is the same, and all 
will readily adsent to the general inference that the animal exo, the tendencies, the 
inpulses, are capable of control, or direction, so as to bring them into due sub- 
ordination to the hicher (reasoning) facul tice. 

Here enters the rile of society, of the state, which is society personified, and as 
such assumes the educational and other functions needed for the well-being both of 
the whole and of ita individual constituents. Thus arise the different current views 
regarding the duties of society towards the members of the community—communism, 
collectiviam, opportunism on the one hand, faisser faire, Mr, Herbert Spencer's 
‘individualism on the other, Hero the author is full of compromises and apparent 
contradictions. Hxerpt in abnormal cases (idiots, cripples, ete.) non-interference is 
londly proclaimed, aud after fair play is established, as in duelling, “the rest is left to 
the yalotr and skill of the combatants” in the social struggle. Hence tree trade, 
competition between capital and Inbour and between capitalists themselves, and so : 
forth, becamse of “ the impossibility of reconciling everything. Whatever may be. 
the solution, justice is wrecked on the one side or on the other.” A middie course, 
that is, a compromise, is proposed, as the only escape, and despite his repagnance to 








non-interference, the author goes the length of udvocating the reversion of 
“bequeathable property to the state," and thus “enable the state to abolish all taxes 
which now press so heavily on the Inbour of man in somety.” ‘The obvious objections | 


to such interference with personal rights, primogeniture, etc., are not touched upon, 
and in general it may be said that the book is rather overcrowded. So many grave | 
social, political and economic topics aro dealt with that Justice is done to fow, and 
whether it be due to fanlty translation or to over-condensation, there is certainly a oa 
lack of clearness in the treatment of several important subjects. 

One point, however, is clear enough. Dr. Topinard is hopeful for the future of 
human societies, und while agreeing with Mr. Herbert Spencer on the necessity of 
developing altriiam and certain hereditary habits, he rejects the profound pessimistic ’ 
note struck by thal grent thinker towards the close of his monumental work. 

Spencer ends in pessimism because he rejects intervention while holding that 
jniividualism must result in fallore. Topinard is an optimist becanse he thinks the F 
‘wherited moral qualities, if properly controlled and directed by society, will suffice ta 
renlise a happy fature forman. “We find that there is no choice: either we have ta 
abandon ourselves to the laiser fatre, which is nothing but the cosmic process itself 
and can only lead to anarchy and the rule of the strongest; or we must, by 
taking our stand on the nature of man, direct the ethical process," In this way 
‘alone can the primeval ego-centrie be replaced by future altruistic, socio-centric, 





The foregoing remarks apply exclusively to the English edition, which, as stated 
on the title page, is a translation of the author's original manuscript, and mm fact wos 
ssned about a year before the appearance of the French volume. It should now be 
stnted that in thin volume the original manuscript has been subjected to so many 
additions, suppreasions and changes in the surviving text, that the French edition 
must be regarded as practically s new work. It is nearly double the size of the 


Fngltish book, of which M. Tepinard tells us that it is “‘a revised and considerably 


enlarged French re-edition, the fourth part especially being entirely recast,” with a 
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new stib-title (D' Anthropologie et la Science Sociale), “ which answers better to the 
contents.”” 


It is this fourth part which will now probably attract most attention, and be 
most severely handled by the critics. In it the ethic process, regarded a o corrective 
of the cosmic process, is applied, not merely to the individual a5 a member of sociwty, 
but to societies themselves taken as ethical units in their inter-ralations one with 
ntother. A wide scope, still within the legitimate provinces of anthropology, is here 
given for the treatment of such international questions as war and peace, free trade 





and protection, universal suffrage, all the higher functions of the state, drplomacy, and 
so forth, ull atudied from the fundamental standpoints of egoism and altruism. ‘The 


game principles which regulate the conduct of the onimal ero, aa a social being, are 
nlso applicable to communities taken, let us say, 05 50 many individual members of 
the cosmopolitan body politic, M. Topinard does not put it quite m this way, bat that 
i¢ whut it comes to, and he accordingly devotes a special chapter f nations gronped, 
like the ego, in two categories—“ Nations égoistes et nations altruistes.” Here of 
course ig an ainple field for the play of national sentiment or prejudice, which some- 
times runs so strong as to warp the judgment even of iho moat eminent thinkers. 
That our author has not escaped from the subtle influences of this feeling is obvion# 
enough, not se much becanse he groups England amongst the “nations égoistes,” aa 
because he supports his views by what must be called a reckless disregard of historic 
truth, For the moment, of course, he entirely overlooks the altruistic tendencies of 
the English people in recent times, as shown in their many philanthropic movements, 
their attitode towards slavery and the slave trace, their societies for the pProte Shion of 
the aborigines, of women and children, and even of dumb beasts, their advocacy of 
free trade principles tendmg more than anght else too universal comity of peoples, 
and soon. But he goes much further than this euppressio teri, and tella us that ther 
very philosophy, srts and science are all alike limited by utilitarian bins, and that im 
England “ ethnography for instance is cultivated because it leads to 5 knowledge of 
the natives, and thas prepares the means of turning them to aceount" (p. 541). We 
are, in fact, asked by M. Topinard to believe that his illnstrions fellow-workers in this 
field—the Pitt Rivers, Lubbocks, Tylors, Prichards, Lathoms, Evanses and a host of 
others past and present—have given their lives and often their treasure to the stindy 
of the peoples of the earth, in order to enable British capitalists to exploit them to 





their own advantage. Such an unworthy imputation could not be allowed by eur 
Institute to go unchallenged, especially when made by ono of ite most distinguished 
Honorary Members. A. H. Keane. 


Misstow ux Carrapocs 1893-1894. Par Ernest Chantre. Paris : Lerowx, 1893. 

M. Chantre, the author of this book, is well-known for his researches, arochmwo- 
logical and anthropological, in the Caucasus, Armenia, and elsewhere. Those who 
are familiar with bis five quarto yolumes on the Caucasus will be prepared for the 
lavish exterior of the present work. It wasa happy thoughtto sendon anthropologist 
rather than o classical antiquarian upon this mission, and it was perhaps also a happy 
jnatinct which determined M. Chanutre to adopt a novel method of exploration. Few 
countries have been enbmitted to so carefnl a surface study as Asia Minor; in no 


country hus excavation been so slight, Accordingly, M. Chantre devoted himself to o — 
series of amall tentative excavations, seven or eight in all, upon the “Eayuks” or 


Tells” (artificial mounds) which are so common im this country, ie., inatead of 
single oxhaustive undertaking, on the scale of those to which we are accustomed in 
other classical lands, he has been content to carry the roving surface exploration of his 
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predecessors a few feet beneath the ground, The results of these tentative borings are 
presented in a number of splendid illustrations, and they are in themselves sufficiently 
valuable to justify the wisdom of the author in pursning a method, which conld hardly 
be commended in other places, though the future alone can decide whether he has 
really skimmed the cream or whether the best has sunk yet deeper. 

This hook embodies the resalts of two expeditions; in each M. Chantre wisely 
confined himself to a single province, the district which in pre-Galatian times wis 
known as Kappadokia, the seat, according to Herodotus, of the White Syrians, the 
cradle, according to some, of the Hittites. Among the latter writers we must number 
M, Chantre, The book is appropriately dedicated to M. Perrot, and the theory round 
which the anthor groups his discoveries is the theory of the “ Histoire de Art.” 
The Hittite hypothesis is described aa “1a plus accréditée et celle qui est généralement 


admise actuellement?’’: almost at the same time as this book was published, an anthro- 


pologist not lesa distinguished for his researches in the came area, | mean Dr, von 
Luschan, felt obliged to apologise for deseribing an ancient how as Hittite—" da aber 
das ‘Modeyolk’ der Hethiter jetat so arg in Misseredit gekommen ist.” Indeed, the 
Hittites have probably received less than their rights of late, but of all this M. Chantre 
gives no hint. On the other hand, his book hns all the merits of the work of the 
Hittologists; he treats his enbject with the same genial breadth, regarding nothing as 
common or unclean, approaching the question from every side. And so even 
sceptics will find a brilliant light thrown upon the early material culture of 
Kappadokja, for M. Chantre is not only a fortunate discoverer and a patient observer, 
but also, 29 it seems to me, deals very justly and truly with the more important 
racial and archwelogical questions at issne in this sphere. 

Kappadokin ia happily situated between the great salt desert, which fills the 
centre of Asia Minor, and the more barren mountaina of Armenia, It is well watered 
by the Halys and other rivers, and was famous eapecially for ita horses and its wine. 
These products and ite geographical position brought it into early contact with 
the grent empires of the Enst, and created a prosperity which has left abiding 
monnments, Before M, Chantre's expedition we possessed photographs of the early 
sculptures of the land, severn! cylinders anid seals belonging to the same circle, a few 
small figurines and plans of two or three important sites, prect ically nothing more; M. 
Ghantre haa discovered several new sites, he has brought back a great deal of pottery, 
many new seals, figurines, inscriptions, and rach a full description of the general 
appearance of the Innd, that we are almost able to attempt a distinct valuation of early 
Kappadokian culture. Pre-Hellenie antiquities here fall into two mnin divisions, 
First, there are several traces of the polished stone age, none at present of anything 
earlier: the form of the axcheads and knives and the materinl, jade, diorite, obsidian, 
ete,, point immediately to Syria, Armenin, and the Caucasus and thence further East. 
Only one settlement has been as yet found, but the various places from which M. 
Chantre obtained axeheads, ctc., show how much must still he buried, some of it in 
eaves perhaps, beneath the rich civilisations which succeeded this, To the first of 
these later cultures, connected by M. Chantre, as by other savants, English, French, 
and Italian, with the Hittites of Syria, the bulk of this volume is devoted, and we need. 
not apologise for passing over other periods in a summary fashion. In this“ Hittite” 
civilisution we can olready distinguish different epochs, but for the present we may 
follow our author in treating it roughly as a single whole, and ask to what centuries 
it is to be referred. Here I must differ from M. Chantry. He is tempted by Hittite 
theories to carry it back to the fifteenth century 8.¢, at least, ¢.2., to the Tel-al- 
Amarna age in Syria and Egypt and the Mykenwan age in Greece, but although some 
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of his finds may belong to this period, and the “ neolithic" remains obviously belong 
to n much earlier one, the fower of this Kappadokian cultura seems to me to fall 
vathor within the centuries 1100-600 u.c. In the first place, we are definitely in the 
ave of iron (p. G7), Secondly, with these remains fibnise have been found, which we 
know of at Sendjirli and Ivriz only after Assyrian influence had become powertul. 
Next, the pottery and the senlpture, though Chantre loosely calls the former 
Mykenean, appear to be synchronous rather with the sub-Mykenman and first Graeo- 
Pheenician art of Cyprus and the anb-Assyrian Chaldie or Vannic art of Armenia. 
And, lastly, we know that Pterion (Boghnzkient) was o great centre in the time of 
Cresns (550 8.c,) and must therefore have been 1s fourishing town with extensive 
buildings; how then are these “ Hittite" remains, which Chantre assigns to the 
fifteenth century or earlier, still left not a foot benenth the surface ? Arguments from 
serumulation are often fallacious, but I do not see how this particular fact can be 
explained, unless we refuse to identify Boghazkiout with Pterion, which few are 
inclined to do, To the evidence of the new inscriptions I will recur Inter, With 
this one criticism 1 turn to the great positive results of the mission. 

M. Chantre traversed two important roads ronning from north to south and one 
or two miner cross-ronda: wpon all of these he found extensive traces of the same 
civilisation, and I have by me evidence, at present unpublished, of yeb additional sites. 
Woe have to deal therefore with a culture spread over the whole land, its different 
centres connected by a regular network of communication, not as was once supposed 
following two great military roads, A site of this period now consists of a series: of 
large mounds, grouped more or less systematically, but often at a considerable distance 
from one another and generally in the neighbourhood of a river. At Dedik there are 
no less than seven of these mounds all belonging to the same circle: M, Chantre 
suggests that they may represent military stations or simply a group of villages; 
iumuli! they certainly are not. In some cases I venture to suggest they mny have 
nriser: out of the Oriental’s love of building: every petty monarch must build, even 
if be conld not finish, a now palace for himself on a different site from that of his 
predecessor, and so a number of mounds are created in the same ares, while the 
common people are thronghout living for the most part in a single region near, flying 
only from their mod and wood honses to the royal citadel im times of danger. For 
tle style of building wo must turn to M. Chantre's accounts of Euynk and 
Boghazkieni, The citadels were defended m the Oriental fashion by wall within 
wall, entanglement after entanglement (compare Sendjirli) and the construction is 
enstorn also, sun-dried bricks upon a course or two of large stones. The plans of 
Kappadokian palaces are chiefly remarkable, becanse they show no trace at present 
of the most characteristic of all Syrian Hittite buildings, the “ Hilnni.” 

Our knowledge of the life which once stirred in these citadels is based upon the 
sculpture and smaller works of industry which have still survived. To the seulpture 
this mission has added nothing of the first importance; far otherwise is it with the 
pottery, the figurines in bronze and terra cotta, the cylinders, ete. The art of the 
figurines is, as Chantre says, neither Assyrian nor Greek: so far it may be regarded 
as individual, thongh there are distinct Chaldwan and Egyptian echoes in it, much like 
the faint reminiscences of classical art which survive in our barbaric Norman, But 
Kappadokian art is in character quite infantile: ite products very seldom rise above 

' A certain tumulus, however, was opened ot Schar-Komanoa (p. 142) with interior 
baildings, ike those in Lydin, Karin and elsewhere. Those in Lydia have been faneifully 
connected by Professor Kiirte with Phrygian influence, but for this there is oo sufficient 
evidence, as we connot take the Phrygian to Karia or to Komuna, | 
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the rank of antiquarian curiosities. Animals are better treated than men, but they do 
not compare with Assyrian works. The human figures are renlistic and extremely 
ugly: the “ Armenoid™ type which they present being characterised by a huge nose, 
a high bat receding forehead and no chin, hnge ears magnified by heavy ear-rings. 
The pottery is equally rude and resembles Mexican or Peruvian ware quite as much 
as the Mykenman to which M. Chantre compares it. It differs from the most 
primitive Cypriot and Rhodian painted ware chiefly in the greater use of free spaces 
and in the coloura—red, white, and black being all applied m thick coats: ao far as 
they can be held to point to any external region, both these characteristics seem to me 
to point to the earliest post-Mykenman art of Cyprus. Long spouted jugs and huge 
pithoi, presumably to contain the famous wine of the country, are the commonest 
formes. 

In truth, however, the importance of Kappadokin is not to be estimated by its 
achievement m the spheres of art or crafts. The genins of the ancient Kappadokians, 
as of their descendants the modern Armenians, was pre-eminently mercantile, This 
is clearly shown by the caneiform inscriptions which M. Chantro has brought back. 
These fall into two groups, those from Boghazkieni (Pterion) discovered first by the 
keen eyes of Madame Chantre who accompanied her hushand, and those from Kara 
Knyuk which the writer identifies with great probability as the earliest site of 
Cwaarva-Mazake. The tablets from Boghazkien, published by M. Alfred Boisaier, 
another member of the mission, are mostly In an unknown tongue, presumably 
“ Hittite": the few decipherable are in Semitic Assyrian (Sayce), one contains a list 
of towns, the others appear to be charms, and not much is to be made ont of them. 
“Le plus sage est de rion spéecifier,” writes Pére Scheil, and M. Boissier’s arguments 
for a very early date do not carry conviction, The inseriptions from Kara Euyuk are, 
like those from Pterion, disappointing in themselves tothose who hoped to read off the 
annals of forgotten monarchs, but they have an importance of their own, Fors long 
time specialists have known of « peculiar type of enneiform writing, and Mr, Pinches 
nearly twenty years ago pointed to Kappadokia as the probable provenance of these 
tablets: this conjecture has now been confirmed and the actual site, from which the 
majority come, certainly identified. Those which haye been deciphered consist mostly 
of contracts, loans of money (shekels and mane) with the interest specified, dealings 
in clothes, lead, ete., the records clearly of a commercial community, The weights 
and the script point to the East, but we surely eed not drag in the name of Sargon 
of Agade (3800 1c.) to explain this: we have here a new manifestation of that 
commercial enterprise which planted ition colomes over three continents, which 

subsequently in the early middle nges, carried Persian and Arabian merchandise acroga 
the steppes of Russia, and which at this day drives Jews and Armenians even across 
the Atlantic, The great conquerors, Sargon possibly among them, did but follow and 
consolidate from time to time a trade which existed long before and long after them: 
we must not press the military side into undue prominence. But is ti not o striking 
thing to find a clumsy pictograplio system arising in o land so long familiar with 
wedge-writing? We might account for it, if we assumed that the traders who used 
the latter were aliens, living perhaps in Ghettos like the Jews in Medieval Europe, 
but we must wait for more evidence, Besides the cuneiform tablets M. Chantre 
discovered some new Phrygian inscriptions at Pterion, M. de Saussure comments 
upon these very judicionsly: now that we know that Phrygian of some form or 
another was spoken right across the northern half of Asin Minor, the much debated 
Thracian “dogma " becomesa matter of secondary importance. The Aryan-Armenian 
and Phrygian invaders came from the north of the Black Sea, and it does not matter 
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so much whether they entered the land from the east or the weat; some entered 
probably from each side. ) 

Upon the religious or political organisation of Kappadokia at this period M. 
Chantre’s rescarches have thrown no fresh light. The old Hittite theory of n single 
ereat empire does not receive any fresh confirmation, and some of the details by which 
it was supported are losing their probability, At the same time it appears more 
likely that the old inkabitants of Pterion were actually called Hittites, and belonged 
no doubt to the ereat Armenoid stock. I should be personally inclined to regard the 
organisation aa consisting rather of a number of petty kingdoms or khanates: now 
one, now another, might exercise a comparatively wide snuzerainty, the extent of 
which another more perfect list of towns will enable us to gauge. Gradually these 
principalities were first medintized and then absorbed by the great Eastern Empires, 
Assyrian, Mede, and Persian, and upon their sites o series. of priestdoms arose, until 
these were finally changed into municipalities by the Homans. We should thus have 
a history parallel to that of the Jows. The full publication of the reaults of Messra. 
Lichmann and Belek's explorations in Armenia will probably elucidate many of these 
problems. For the present we must accept as the chief datum of M, Chantre’s mission 
the commercial basis, with ita eastward index, on which this early culture was 
founded. 

M. Chantre also publishes some later monuments and a few inscriptions of the 
Roman and Byzantine period: further sundry geological, zoological, and botanical 
notes, the latter especially full, will ulso be found. 

The book is written in the agreeable style which we expeet from & French 
envant, and with an amiable freedom from all bitterness and personal recrimination 
which is beyonil pratse. J. W. Crowroor. 





Avreopoumrma. By Rudolfo Livi. Milan: Ulrico Hepli, 1900. Sm. 8yo, pp. 238, 
with diagrams. Price 2.50 lire. (Presented by the Author.) 

Asiropometria, by Dr. Livi, is a small volume of 201 pages, dealing with the 
present state of the science and art of Anthropometry (of which Dr. Livi has shown 
himself so thorough a master in the two bullcy volumes, entitled Antropometria Militore, 
which have made his name a familiar one in the literature of anthropology). In the 
smaller work now under consideration, the subject is presented under the three 
headings of, I. Methods; II. Certain Anthropometric Rules; UI Anthropometric 
Identification; snd finally an Appendix will be found to contain useful tables of 
cephalic and other indices. The following notes will give some ides of the treatment 
ailopted in the consideration of the several methods :—the varieties of measurements 
are at first treated of under the headings of linear, eubie, and other measures, the 
various linear dimensions are then reviewed in detail, and the modifying factors, 
such a4 the relation between the total height of the intervertebral discs and the stature 
are indicated ; measurements of the limbs, the trunk (sitting height), and the spanare 
then considered, and two methods for measuring the head are diseussed ; one whereby 
the measurement is of the nature of a projection, whereas in the other case the absolute 
maximum is recorded. The dimensions of the nose, and the circumference of the 
thorax and the abdomen, form the subjects of the ensuing discussions, and this section 
terminates with instructions for the determination of certain physiological factors, ey, 
of weight, of grip, and of the cubic capacity of the thorax, 

In the next place comes the trentment of results and the formation of indices ; 
two classes of index are mentioned, consisting of (a) indices of the relations of two 
homologous quantities, e.g., two linear dimensions of m body, and (b) indives wherein 
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quantities which are not strictly homologous, e.g., weight and stature, are compared, 
Descriptive notes on methods of recording the colour and other characters of skin, 
hair, and eyes, and the shape of the nose constitute the next section of this part of 
the work, 

On page $6 commences a further discussion of the treatment of observations, and 
in this place the statistical method is fully explained. After the advantages and the 
fallibility of the study of the simple average obtained from a series of observations 
has been discussed, the method of seristion is deseribed, and the character and 
properties of the binomial curve enumerated. Sach a curve, remarks the author, was 
furnished by observations on statnre in the department of Emilia. This resnlt being, 
however, comparatively rare, the various influences to which irregularities m the 
form of the curve may be ascribed, are then discussed. We may here note that the 
chief of these appear to the author to be (a) paucity of dats, and (4) an inexactness 
in messurement, which is sometimes practically unavoidable, depending as it does on 
‘the selection which must be exercised by the observer when a ineasirement actually 
fies between two divisions on the seale. The value of the form of the curve, na 
indicative of the cliaracter of a population, forms the next subject of discussion, ard 
herein some important sources of error are demonstrated, tho particular example selected 
being again the stature in certain parts of Italy, the investigation being directed to 
testing the value of the curve as indicative of the presence of two types in a popula- 
tion, and the conclusion arrived at amounting to 4 demonstration that a certain minimal 
difference (in the case of stature equal to l2 em.) must exist between the two mean 
dimensions, before such a curve can give evidence of the existence of the two types side 
by side. Moreover, the fallacy underlying the results published by Bertillon on this 
subject in reference to the population of the department of the Doubs, is exposed in the 
suceceding section (p. 85). We have not space for more than a reference to methods 
for facilitating the caloulation of averages from long series, on the number of examples 
considered desirable in order to firmly establish generalisations from observations in 
detail, and for the graphic representation of results. 

Part I] gives an insight into the results of such work as is suggested in the 
foregoing pages: we find, accordingly, generalisations (which follow from the study 
of individuals) in the form of laws which regulate the rate of growth in stature and in 
thoracie cireumference. A short section deals with the artistic canong of proportion in 
comparison with the anthropological canon, and we are given some interesting results 
oft the nature of the distribution of the colour of hair and eyes, according to age, 
physical constitution and locality, In this section, too, will be found some interesting 
data as to the relation between stature and weight. 

Part [11 deals with anthropometric identification on the principles ordinarily 
associated with the name of Bertillon, of whose method o resumé is given ; there will thus 
be found paragraphs dealing with the necessary measurements, and the precautions to 
be taken in ensuring accuracy in obtaining them. The form of the ear and the 
recording of ecars or other marks are discussed, and a form of stenography specially 
adapted to these purposes is indicated. (Such « stenographie method is in constant 
nse under Dr. Garson in our own country.) 

Finally, as we hove already said, a long table of indices will be found appended 
to the descriptive part of this work. 

We think Dr, Livi is to be congratulated on having successfully condensed the 
subject of anthropometry into the limits of a pocket book, and we believe that this 
volume will prove of very great use to practical students of that subject in all 
countries. We notice that there is evidence that the lack of consistency in the system of 
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measurements adopted in different countries, has caused mach nnnecessary diffienity im 
comparing results in time past (we refer especially to the adherence to measurement by 
fect and inches as contrasted with the metric system), and we hope that this state at 
affaira will soon be atan end. There isa alight lack of definiteness in describing one or 
two measurements, and in particular we are not certain as to the particular thoracie 
circumference (i¢., in relation to the reapiratery phases) which should be recorded. But 
beyond this, there can only be approval of what appears to us to be a thoroughly 
sound work. W.L. HD. 


Sratretica, Mrnops: Were Sera: Rereeesce to Bronogican Vamratiox. By 
CG, B, Davenport, Ph.D. New York, John Wiley and Sons, Small Sve, pp. 145. 
(Presented by the Publisher. ) 

Dr. Davenport's work is designed with a view to farthering the statistical study 
of the data obtained fram biological observations of whatever kind. The first part of 
the book deals with the naval metbods of recording results and with the most appro- 
priate forms of illustration. In the section which deals with the records of the 
dimensions of plane figures, we notice the adoption of a number of terme used origin- 
ally by botanists as descriptive of the shapes of leaves; these terms are believed to be 
much more generally applicable, and there is appended to them a list of indices 
formed similarly to the better known cranial indices (and like theae expressive of 
the relation between two diameters of the object), but remarkable for the lack of 
grace which characterises their distinctive names, though it must be admitted that 
compensation is made by the consistency of the proposed nomenclature (4.9. 
Index of Truncatedness, Index of Ketuseness, etec.). 

In the second chapter, instruction is given in the methods of serintion and in the 
graphic representation of results in the form of a “ frequency polygon." A clnssifi- 
cation of curves is provided im the next chapter, and instructions are laid down for 
referring the constructed curve to its proper class. Chapter TV deals with correlation 
in variability ; a method for determining the degree of correlation of two characters 
(as denoted by the value of the “coefficient of correlation") is described, and the 
application of this to the study of heredity is indicated. 

Further applications of the preceding methods to the elucidation of other 
biological problems are suggested in Chapter V, and the work ends with a number of 
tables (logarithmic, ete.) for purposes of reforence. 

While not originally designed for special application to anthropological studios, 
it is becoming evident that the nse of elabornte statistical methods will become more 
general in that science than has hitherto (with certain notable exceptions, e.g., in the 
work of Galton, Stieda, et alii) been the case. There exists, however, the difficulty 
thut the adequate treatment of reanlis by the means indicated in Statistical Methods 
presupposes a degree of mathematical proficiency which is hardly attained to 
by the average student of biology at the present time ; so that these methods of dealing 
with data are likely to possess lighter claims on the interest of the student than the 
work of observing and recording. W.L. H. D. 


Occasioxan Pareys or tee Henastce Pavant Bisnorp Mrseru or Po.ynnsiax 
Erasovosy axp Natrvnan Histoxy. Vol. 1, No, 1, Director's Report. Honolulu, 
ISS. 72 pp. 

Tn these pages Professor Brigham gives an account of a tour of inspection among 
the Ethnographical and Natural History Museums of the Continent, the United States 
and Australia, in the yeor 1896. His chief objects were to discover what material 
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from the Pacific Islands is preserved m the various cities he visited, and how this 
material was exhibited. A large proportion of the book is thus taken up with the 
enumeration of specimens, and this part need not here detain us. Special interest 
atiaches to the criticisms which Professor Brigham haa to make of the different 
establishments which he passes in review. Of the European Museums, that at Berlin 
naturally receives the highest praise, both for its extent and for its educations! value ; 
the Anstralian Museums are also deservedly commended. In speaking of our own 
national collections in London the writer 14 not nunaturally severe: one long gallery in 
a gloomy building subject to a London atmosphere is indeed inadequate to the needs 
of n maritime nation, “It is unfortunate for ethnology " says Professor Brigham 
“that so rich # nation as Englund should not find the means to boild a palace worthy 
of the treasures her explorers have brought home, which are now lnid aside for want 
of room in a museum where ethnology is of very secondary importance." .A word of 
praise is given bath to the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford and the Fijian Collections 
at Cambridge, but the author laments the scattering of the material in different 
centres which enhances the difficulties of students, Professor Brigham returned 
from his voyage convinced that American Museums are better installed than any 
others, the American Museum of Jatural History at New York being almost beyond 
competition, He shows a legitimate pride in the arrangements and scientific 
advantages of his own museum, which was visited two years ago by a Fellow of the 
Institute and found to be all that its Director claims for it, and more. One cannot 
fail to be profoundly impressed by the energy and the resouree which has produced 
such great resulta in the far Pacific. The American people are showing an interest im 
ethnology which is making even the Germans look to their Inurels, and which should 
make us doubly deplore the spathy and indifference which still reigna in the Brittah 
Islands. he report contains a number of interesting reproductions of ethnographical 
specimens, and views of the Bishop Museum, and the Museums of Berlin and Vienna. 
O. M.D. 





Tne Oxewa Commusrr. A Record of an attempt to carry out the principles of 
Christian Unselfishness and Scientific Race-Improvement. By Allan Estlake. 
Member of the Oneida Community. London: George Redway, 1900. 

In most cases our knowledge of the history of Societies like those of the 
Mormons, the Shakers, or the Oneida Community is derived from writers like the 
Jate Hepworth Dixon, whose “ New America,” though written in a spirit so 
sympathetic as to bring forth some playful remarks thereon from Matthew Arnold 
in “ Anarchy and Culture,” was yet the work of an outsider. In this instance the 
author is & man convineed that the Oneida experiment is “the most valuable 
enterprise which has ever heen. undertaken since the foundation of Christianity,” 
and that of the messengers of Christ John H. Noyes was the most important and 

Asa narrative this book is somewhat wanting in arrangement, lts interest les 
in its presentation of the doctrines and practices of the Oneida Community from a 
aiannoh believer's point of view. The founder, John H. Noyes, originated the sect of 
Perfectionists, or Bible Commmunists, st Putney in Vermont in the year 1858. 
Leaving Putney in 154/, about 50 men of the sect, with as many women and children, 
settled nt Oneida Creek. For thirty years Community prospered in its new home, 
‘Then, in 1879, in deference to the public opinion of the people around them, they, on 
the advice of their founder, abandoned their communistic marriage system. In L880 
their communistic ownership of property was also given up, and Mr. Estlake tells us 
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that “the joint stock company (Oncida Community, Limited) which has succeeded to 
the businesses of the Oneida Community, is still in existence and prospering greatly.” 

We learn that in abandoning the practice of what outsiders called “ free-love,” 
but the Community “complex marriage,” Mr. Noyes proposed « return “not to the 
principle but to the practice of monogawic marriage.” Our author remarks that 
Noyes felt that “if a man cannot lovea woman and be happy in seeing her loved by 
others, he is a selfish man, and his place is with the poteherds of the earth. There is 
no place for such in the Kingdom of Heaven.” ‘The departore from TOE AINY, had 
been intended as a“ dividing line between selfishness ond unselfishness,” not as an 
indulgence in licentious freedom. But we learn that many persona “ knew eo little 
about themselves, that while their great anxiety ad been lest their wives should be 
unable to adapt themselves to the new relntions, it turned out that they were 
themselves the first to become jenlous and dissatisfied with the circumstances they 
had pleaded so hard and so long to get into.” Then the extraordinary development 
of Criticism as a leading institution of the Community may have largely contributed 
to & backsliding monogamy. Our author remarks that only m man very 
earnestly desiring to improve his character welcomes eriticiam, and adds that 
“ Criticiam revealed all secreta, so that nobody was tormented with a skeleton m tha 
closet; even lover's secrets that are usually considered too private for the light were 
freely considered in criticisms if they contamed anything that shunned the light of 
truth . . . . Many well-meaning people, with the utmost consideration for 
others and the best of intentions, who through ignorance or inmate obtuseness were 
unable to adapt their ways to the sensibilities of others, learned through eriticiam, 
much to their surprise and gratification, what they could not have acquired in any 
other way.” 

Thus it happened that “Many were ready to give up everything but the petty 
authority that they had been accustomed to exercise in their family circles; one may 
have been ready to have an enlargement of affectionnl happiness himself but could 
not concedo the same freedom to other members of his family. Another could not 
cease to be the little antocrat and listen to his wife while, with others, she joined in 
criticising him." 

Tobacco was tabooed in the Community in any form. Women did not like it as 
the * favonr of tobacco in any form was nob conducive to the magnetism of a. kiss.” 
The alternative, that women also should smoke, was regarded as “ not to be tolerated.” 
Thus it becomes obvious that to many male members of the Community a return to 
monogamy would seem to have its componsation. For, as our author remarks (p, 42), 
“Criticiam, which was the bolwark ogainst the influx of selfishness, would 
become unavailable with the introduction of worldly marriage, for the wife would no 
longer feel free to criticise her husband publicly, nor would she tolerate his bang 
criticised by others, The difficulties of the changed conditions may be enlarged upan 
almost indefinitely ; suffice it to sexy that criticiam must die when worldly marriage 
begins, and that it coased under the changed conditions of the Oneida Community.” 

We do not gather from Mr. Estlake that the women of the Community were 
prominent in opposing the change from “complex marriage" to monogamy, though 
the firut-named state “ constituted each male member of the family husband of all the 
females, and each female the wife of every man, ond women were permitted, and 
almost expected, to inke the imitiative in loye-making. We have the following 
attractive picture of the complex marriage period :— 

“Where women were left free to accept or decline approaches from men, life 
became o state of continuous courtship, both seeking to attract each other by 
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commending themselves to the highest ideal of the other by loyalty to truth and to 
community principles " (p. 90). 

Possibly, however, the women who more or less appreciated the above state of 
things when the Community was founded, felt, twenty to thirty years later, that more 
was to be said for monogamy than they had once thonght possible. lt would seem 
indeed probable—to an outsider—that, aaa rule, the privileces of complex marriage 
would be more appreciated by the elderly men than by the elderly women, where they 
were not a matter of indifference or of aversion to both. 

Mr. Estlake thinks that the history of the Oneida Community will one day be 
studied “as a handbook and guide to communism, and the pages of history will 


portray John H. Noyes as a prophet of the new dispensation.” No communistic 
echeme can auceeed, he remarks, in which sellishness in any form appears, and he 
adda that-—'The sexual relationship of communists being pregnant with influences 
that ure antagonistic to the first princtple of communism, it should be one of the first 
subjects to be most carefully canvassed and satisfactorily disposed of before attempting 
to launch & socinlistie enterprise." Those who do not“ fearlessly follow the sexual 
problem to its logical solution deceive themselyes and their followers while seeking to 
form « community with communism left out.” 

In short, this book is of unquestionable interest to anthropologists as the honest 
account of a thorongh believer in the soundness of the principles on which the 
Oneida Community was originally based. This gives its value of a somewhat rare 
kind, and one which the work of a mach abler outsider could not possess. 

T. ¥. H. 





Tue Roan Proce Lresany or Matta: a brochure by Dr. A.A. Garnona. Printed 
by authority of H.E. ihe Governor. Fep. 16 pp, price 3d, Malta Government 
Printing Office, 1898. (Presented by the Author.) 

This is nu brief account of the historic buildings and collections of the Royal 
Public Library of Malta, which was founded in 1565, and continuously developed 
under the administration of the Order of Bt. John. The following extracts are 
characteristic: from 1800—the date of the British Occupation—to 1812, “the new 
edifice,” built for the library and museum by the Knights of St. John, “ was employed 
asa public coffee room for the British Officers,” while in 1809 “several thousand 
volumes, belonging to that valuable collection, were rotting from want of accommods- 
tion” (p: 7), with the result that whereas in 1/95 there were 60,000 volumes, there 
were only 30,000 left when Sir Henry Oakes, the Civil Commissioner, succeeded in 
installing them in their own building in 1812. The present collection containg some 
53,000 volumes, including a considerable number of manuseripts. There is an inter- 
esting collection of local antiquities which is well worth na visit, as it includes the 
-eaulis of excavation in the prehistoric buildings of Hagiar Kim, ete., and the contents 
of as number of tombs of prehistoric, Greco-Phonician, Roman, and Romano-Christian 
periods. Jd, L. M. 
Anctent Pacaw Tones axp Camstiuas Crmerentee om tue Istaxns oF Matra, explored 

and surveyed from the year 1881 to the year 1897; by Dr, A. A. Caruana (late 

Director of Education and Librarian). Printed by order of H.E. the Governor. 

Fep. 4to, pp. 129, many lithographed plates, price 82. Malta Government Printing 

Office, 1898. (Presented by HM. Secretary of State for the Colonies.) 

Dr, Caruana is well known for the devoted study which he has given to the 
antiquities of the Maltese Islands ; and he is greatly to he congratulated both on the 
appearance of these monographs, in which the results of some part of his work are 
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made accessible, and on the public-spirited way in which the Government of Malta 
has shown its appreciation of his services, both to anthropologists and archwologists 
at large, and to the education of his own countrymen. 

The soft limestone of which Malta consists lends itself ndmirably to the exeavation 
of chamber tombs; and thongh as mach tomb-digging has gone on here, even in 
antiquity, aa anywhere else in the Mediterranean, Dr. Carnana has beon able to secure 
for the Malta Mugzenum the contents of a number of unrifled tombs, as well as a most 
elaborate and careful series of ground plane and sections, which are here published m 
admirable lithographed plates, A number of types of “ Phonician “ tombs are given, 
varying from a simple grave of tiles (Plate [V, 3)—in one instance a body is boried 
in two large clay jars set mouth to mouth—to the common cave-tomb closed by # slab, 
and approuched either by a short dromes, or by a vertical shaft with or without steps 
or footholds: in one instance (Plate Il, 4) the shaft comes down through the roof of 
the chamber, Chambers clustered round a central vestibule are not omeommon, and 
often bear, in ground plan, a striking resemblance to the arrangement of the megalithic 
monuments of Hagiar Kim, Muaidra, and Gigantea, The bodies lie either on a shelf, 
or in stone coffins; or ina grave sunk in the floor; or simply on the ground, as m 
Cyprus. In this “Phosnician"” class Dr, Caruana includes the great eliff-[nce necropolis. 
of Ben Gemma (Plate VILL), which was recklessly rifled in 1874; he does not give 
any account of the fragments of their contents which may still be picked up on the 
site, aml which sugrest that some at oll events are of the same type as the fombie a 
fonestire of Sicily, and the enave-tombs of Chaonacli and other Tunisian sites, and 
therefore of indigenous type, and probably of earlier date than the Phosnician settle- 
ment in Malta. 

The “ Greco-Roman” tombs follow the same general plan as the “ Phomician”; 
bat are,as elsewhere, more regularly cut, and better finished. Plate XII gives a 
ood example, with its fnneral equipment intact, There is a cnrioua senes of bell- 
shaped chambers, with an orifice in the summit of each (Plates XV, XVI), the type of 
which can hardly be that of a tomb origimally, They look more like a common type 
of cistern or store-house, which again may be paralleled on the African coast opposite. 
Bot the three-storied example on Plate XVI was certainly used for burial. 

The Christian tombs (among which probably are included some late Roman 
examples), develop out of the clustered-chamber type mto regular catacombs 
with nartow-resting places and columbaria, Of these the best examples are found in 
and near the Roman and medimval capital of Melita, at Citta Vecchia or Rabato (of 
which « useful plan is given on Plate XX), and wander under the town for consider- 
able distances, A few inscriptions and trates of painting occur, and are daly 
recorded by Dr. Caruana, 

The only matter for regret is that so few detailed descriptions are given of objects 
fonnd in the various classes of tombs. It is nlways exceedingly difficult to date rock 
tombs merely by their form; and a few well-drawn—or better, photographed— 
examples of the pottery and other tomb-furniture would have been invaluable. But 
perhaps we may be allowed to hope that this aid is only postponed, aud that Dr. 
Caruana will some time be able to give us a companion lata: on the contenta of the 
Valetta Museum, J, LM. 


THe Hanmomie Srkcorvse ov Ixnias Mrste. “By John Comfort Fillmore. New 
York: G. P. Patnam’'s Sond, 1599. 

This pamphlet is an ingenious and interesting defence of o wholly untenable 

position, Itis written with evident conviction; it is supported by examples drawn 
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from ten years’ study of the North American Indians; it deserves all the 
consideration which belongs to first-hand evidence; but, unfortunately, tho 
interpretation of the evidence is not borne out by the known facts of Musical 
History and Kthnology. 

Professor Fillmore’s thesis may he stated in the following propositions (see pp. 
304, 315, 318): (a) That “ Folk-moelody is always and everywhere harmonic melody"; 
(ib) That “the first harmonics to be displayed are those of the tonic and its chord"; 
(c) That the primitive scale, all the world over, was the pentatonic, and that from 
this, by natural growth, our diatonic scale was developed ; (¢) That “in every stage 
of its development the harmonic eense is the determining factor In the production of 
folk-meledy,” the harmonies being those proper to our diatonic major and minor 
scales: (¢) Thot “in short there is only one kind of music in the world.” 

We feur that every one of these propositions is demonstrably incorrect, Our 
diatonic scale is a hichly artificial and civilised product: it is derived not from the 
pentatonie bot from the Greck tetrachord, and every stage in its development is 
historically traceable. There is no evidence that the “tonic chord" had ever been 
heard of until long after our scale was estnblished : there ts conclusive evidence that 
the Greeks at-any rate knew nothing about it. Many known seales are not dintomio 
at all, «e.g. the Persian ; some, ¢.9., the Siamese, do not contain the perfect fifth which 
is necessary to Professor Fillmore's “first harmony": others, like the two Javese 
gamelans, contain no single interval on which an intelligible harmonic system could 
be based. Indeed, the harmonic sense is so far from being the determimmng factor in 
the production of folk-melody, that even among European nations it is a late growth, 
and among many non-Huropean nations it is absent altogether. 

In his citation of Indian folle-songs Professor Fillmore has implicitly surrendered 
his own ease. The harmonic treatment of one example (pp. 309, 310) requires five 
modulations in twelve bara—modulations being virtually unknown in Europe three 
hundred years ago. Another (p, 309) contains a note foreign to the dintome scale 
which has to be explained on o system so elaborate that it conld-not have existed in 
civilised music before the time of J. 8S. Bach. That “ the Indian prefers the 
harmonised to the onharmonised version of his songs" is no conclusive evidence. 
Experience has shown thut this is true of other primitive motions, and that the 
pleasure derived from the mere fulness of sound, is in no way impaired Hf the 
harmonies aro manifestly incorrect, or even if they are in w different key from the 
tune, We have seen an audience in Sarajevo listening in mpt delight to a folk-song 
of which the melody was played in F and the bass in By, And in any case it would 
appear incredible that the Indians should recognise, or specially prefer to their own 
music, the unprepared sevenths and thirteenths with which some of Professor 
Fillmore's examples are harmonised. lf their acceptance of these was due to any 
intelligent selection they must be wholly exceptional among primitive nations. 
Indeed, the whole case for the primitive harmonic sense must be regarded, at best, oa 
not proven. .A far stronger body of teatimony is needed before we can disnllow an 
‘nduction that has been established on facts from almost every quarter of the world. 

W. H. H. 





Text-soox or Pansoxtonogr. By Karl A. von duttel. Translated and edited by 
Charles R. Eastman, Ph.D. Vol. I, with 1476 woodents. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1900, Svo, pp. 706. (Presented by the Publishors.) 

Soon after Professor von Zittel had completed his magnificent Hanudiuch der 

Palwontologia he prepared a smiller work giving, in a single volume, an admirable 
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opitame of the subject, This appeared, in 1895, under the title of Grundziigs der 
Paleontologie. Dr, Eastman, of Harvard, at one time o student under von Zittel, at 
Munich, undertook the preparation of an English edition of this excellent work; but 
he scon modified his original plan of a literal translation, and was led, with the 
author's consent, to enlarge the scope of the work and to remodel a large part of it, 
In this labour he has been assisted by a staff of specialiste. But it has not been 
possible for the editor to secure uniformity in the work of his contributors; some 
being content to udhere to the original, whilst others have taken great liberties with 
the text, and have introdneed radical departures from the primitive plan. Hence, some 
chapters of tho translation follow closely the German, whereas others have been 
completely recast; thus, the section on the Cephalopoda has been rewritten by 
Professor Hyatt, and though his views and those of von Zittel are sometimes at 
variance the German professor has graciously bowed to the American authority, 

The present volume, extending to 706 pages, deals only with the Invertebrata, 
snd the student of anthropology will anxiously await the appearance of the accond 
volume, which will be devoted to the Vertebrata. Meanwhile, he may read with 
advantage the admirable introductory chapter dealing with the scope of Palmontology 
and its relations, on the one hand to Geology and on the other to Biology. Professor 
von Zittel’s work is admitted ta be our best guide to a knowledge of the varied forms 
of life which existed on our planet in the past. F. W. &. 


Tun Cernauc Innex. By Dr. Franz Boas, (Reprinted from the Antertcan. 
Anthropologist, NS. 1. July, 1899, pp. 448-461.) (Presented by the Author.) 

In this paper the author discusses the biological significance of the cephalic 
miex; he finds it greatly influenced by cansea other than the length and breadth of 
the head. This it appears that the length of the head is more influenced by stature 
than the breadth of the head. “Correlation between breadth of faco and horizontal 
diameters of the head shows the tranaversal dinmetera to be very closely correlated, 
while the length of the head is more closely correlated with height of face” The 
influence of cranial capacity on the form of the skull ia next considered, and the 
author concludes that Virchow's law of compensation applies equally to normal as well 
as to pathological ekulls. The correlation between the length and breadth of the 
skull is not an expression of a biological relation between the two nensuremente, but 
an effect of the changes which both undergo when the capacity of the skull increases. 
or decreases, “ It follows from these considerations that while the cephnulic index is 
a convenient practical expression of the form of the head, it does not express any 
important anatomic relation. On the other hand, the relation between capacity and 
head diameters is found to be of fundamental importance, and among these “the. 
relation between transversal diameters and capacity is most significant, Since 
in measurements on the living we are nnable to measure the capacity of the hend, 
it is necessary to find a substitute. It wonld seem that oireumferences are the most 
available means for judging cranial size. Therefore such circumferences should be 
inelnded in all anthropometrical schedules designed to investigate racial characters. 

A Sropt of mre Nouwan Tipu. By Ales Hrdliéka. Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Association of American Anatomists, XI Seesion. New York City. 
Dec. 1896. Opp. (Presented by the Author.) 

Tho material ut the disposnl of the author comprised 2,000 bones of whites, 30 of 
negroes nnd 620 of North and Central Americam Indians. The principal differences 
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observed were those affecting the form of the shaft, these the author tabulates under 
uix varieties, and promises further information regarding the significance of the 
yarious shapes, though he admits that the enquiry is beset with difficulties, for he 
found equal variety in the form of the bone m women and young adults, and met with 
quite as many different types on weak as in strongly developed bones. Advanced 
platyenemy was very rare in both the whites and negroes, but frequent in the Indians, 
whilat a pronounced backward inclination of the head is common in Mexican Indians. 
A. T. 





Description oF AS aNcreNT AMERICAN SKELETON POM THE Vanier oy Mexteo; with 
special reference to Supernumerary and Hicipital Ribs in Man. By Alea 
Hriliéka. (Reprinted from Bull. Am. Mus. N.H. xii. 81-107. New York, 
May, 1899.) (Presented by the Author.) 

Theskeleton which Dr. Hrdlidka describes was discovered about three metres from 
the surface in an adobe deposit. at St. Simon Tonaquac, o small suburb of the city of 
Mexico. The principal points of interest in connection with it were the occurrence 
of a pair of supernumerary ribs, the very high relative lengtha of the bones af his 
forearm and lez, and the peculiarity of ihe lower jaw. Tho arinial capacity was amnall, 
the humeri were pierced at the olecranon fossm, and the head and articular incets of 
the Hbim were much recorved. After digeussing the significance of these structural 
foatures, the author admits that in the present state of our knowledge it is impossible 
to say whether the skeleton be that of a Toltec or an Aztec. A, T. 








A Bietworarar or Pavgica, AxTHROPOLOGY. | 
Juhresberichte der Anatomie wad Entwicklungegeschichte. By Professor Dr, Emil 
Schmidt. Physische Anthropologie. 1898, XIL. pp. 567-646. (Presented hy 

the Author.) . 

All who work at the subject of physical anthropology owe a debt of gratitude to 
Professor Schmidt, for here not only do we find a marvellonsly complete reference to 
the articles, to the number of 642, which have appeared during the year, bul we are 
alao furnished with a series of ubatracts which practically embody all the recent 
advances made in this subject. A. T. 





Karerromernt. Weitere Kathetometvische Studion, Von Professor Dr, Moriz 
Benedikt. Archiv. f. Anat. uw. Phys. (Anat, Abin. 1899) 853-388, (Presented by 
the Author.) 

This paper embodies the resulta obtained by the author through the use of o 
modification of the atereogreph. The snbjects particularly dealt with refer to the 
growth and form of the tibia and femur, with especial reference to the movements of 
the knee and hip jomts. ALT. 
Ox some Front IMPLEMENTS, FOUND TS THE Gractat peposrrs or Carsnine asp Norra 

Wates. By Joseph Lomas, F.G.8, §Svo, pp. 14, with one photographic plate. 

Liverpool. Thos. Brakell, Ltd., 1899. (Presented by the Author.) 

This paper was read before the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
the Liverpool! Geological and Biological Societies, on December 9th, 1898, It contains 
an account of chipped flints found (1) at Spital Sandpit Cheshire, (2) at Prenton, 
ncar Birkenhead, (3) at Moel Tryfaen, N. Wales; and two opinions of their origin. 
Sir John Hyans is reported as saying—" No. 7 may be artificial. Of the others, Nos. 
9 and 3 look the most possible; bat the signs are not such a8 can confidently be 
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relied on. Jf man existed in pre-clacial times in Britain, it is, I think, probable that 
his tools would have been of larger proportions.” Mr, W. J. Lewis-Abbott, after a 
detailed discussion of exch fracture, sume mp in favour of an artificial origin. The 
photographie plate gives two views of No. 7, above quoted, two of No. 2, and one 
eauh of No. 3 and No, I. J. Li. M. 
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Exrtosations ry Paragosta. By Dr. F. P. Moreno. 8vo. pp. 54: map and photographic 
views, reprinted from the Geographical Journal, September-October, 1699. 
(Presented by ihe Author.) 

A detailed sketch of the physical geography of Patagonia by a pre-eminent 
authority. Pages 46-47 (= tf. J., XIV, 370-2) contam notes on the population. “The 
whole of this vast region is very thinly peopled: even the Indians, never vory 
nimerous, are dying out, and colonization has not progressed as it should have done. 
Here and there the traveller finds s Tehuel chian, or Gennahen encampment, 
but natives of pure race are now very scarce. It would be difficult to gather together 
fifty-five Tehuelches, and the nomber of Gennahens cannot be moch greater. The 
remaining native population 1a composed of the ancient Araucanian race, or a mixture 
of the three races, But these.do not represent the only type of homan bwings which 
have dwelt m Patagonia. In ancient burial-placea 1 have collected the remains of 
other—now totally disappeared—races, which were quite distinct from the present 
ones, but which greatly resembled the primitive types met with more to the north, 
in the Chaco and in Brasil, while others strongly resemble some Pacific races, 
possessing ethnic characteristics which have not been observed in South America, 
Among these remains, every type of artificial deformity of the skull hitherto known 
is fonnd; while to-day the natives only preserve the occipital deformation, This 
variety of extinct human types should of itself form the mubject of a serious 
investigation. Patagonia is the extremity of the American continent, and has been 
the last refuge of more than one people im their foreed exodus.” May wa perhaps 
hope that Dr. Moreno, who is an Honorary Fellow of this Institute, may find the 
opportanity of continuing and poblishing the valuable observations which he hns 
thus briefiy summarized, J. L. M. 





A Precminary Revision or THe Evipesce recaTisg To Avarerovs Grave Max im 
Cauronsia. By W. H. Holmes. 8vo, Reprinted from the American Amnthre- 
pologist, N.S. L, pp. 108-121 and 614-645, with plates and diagrams. 

These two papers review critically and in great detail the evidence now available 

(1) for the reported discovery, at various times, of implements, cte., of advanced 

workmanship in the auriferous gravels of, Tertiary Age in California, (2) for the 

discovery and subsequent history of the well-known “' Calavern skull" from the same 
district. ‘The case against the view that the objects in question were really found in 
the suriferous gravels is put with great skill and apparent cogency ; and we shall 

await with interest the reply of those who hold the other opinion, J. L, M, 


VISLAND AND ITs Ruixs. Some of the evidences that Northmen were in Massa- 
chnsetts in pre-Columbian days. By Cornelia Horsford (reprint from Appleton's 
Popular Science Montily, Dee. 1899. Presented by the Author), 

Mise Horsford considers thet Winland, the Wineland of the first European 
discoverers of North America, was round the harbour on which Boston now stands, 
nut prefers this site to Rafn's choaen position of Mount Hope Bay, and to others that 
might be suggested by the texts of the two verzions of the discovery that Icelandic 
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MSS. have preserved for us. She next proceeds to compare the reanlta of recent 
excavations in Iceland with the results of explorations made at Cambridge, Mass., 

near Gerry's Innding; and she addnces the testimony of Waltyr Gudmondson and 
Thorsteinn Erlingsson, experienced Teelandie antiquaries, to the likeness between the 
Cambridge remains of houses and paths aud the remains af old houses and paths in 
Ieeland, They agree that, as fur as regards “eonstraction, both the house . . - and 
the two paths . . . could be of Scandinavian origin,” and says Thorsteinn 

Erlingsson “ what is left of the walls here nobody could distinguish from Teelandic 

walle” . . . “though some of the stones scem rather small” That neither of 

those gentlemen will say absolutely * This is an Icelandic house!" is owing to the 
fact that pieces of pottery and bricks have been found beneath the stones which 

had fallen down from the walls and on the floor itself," and that bricks. have been 

found between the stones that form the paths, bits of evidence that “seem rather to 

speak for & post-Columbian origin.” Miss Horsford considers that the characteristic 

walling of stones and turf, the peculiar paving, resembling the Icelandic sjdvar gata 

(quite unlike those found at Fort Wm. Henry near Pennequid, Maine, and many other 

places in the New England States), make strong evidence for her theory: the presence 

of the brick fragments in house floors and paths may be accounted for by the presence 

of eattle that have trodden them in, and she further points out that the square 

cooking-place discovered here is entirely different from the round Indian firehearth, and 
entirely like those discovered in Jceland. Her thesis is not proven, bof there is 
nothing impossible in it as far as it gues. The illustrations she gives, processed from 
photographe, are helpful. F. York Powxe. 





Hawan Nei. By Mabel CO. Craft. Sve. Price fs, San Francisco: published by 
William Doxey, L899. 

This work is the ontcome of a lady's visit to the Hawaiian Islands “on the eve 
and immediately followmg" the formal transfer of the group to the United States. 
A few ebapters have been abridged from contributions to the American press. The 
writer may be said to“ hold a brief " for the monarchy as against oomexation, which 
she compares to a suocessin| Jameson raid, Aiuuweat? Net makes an excellent sequel bo 
Mr. ©. G, Nottago’s Fu search of @ Climate. In addition to this vexed question, 
Misa Craft gives o very interesting account of the islands and of the natives, ending 
up with a chapter on * Legends and Folk-Lore." The work is well illnstrated with 
photogra hie reproductions of ethnographical interest. J.-B? 


A Thteriosany oF THE PaTHan Taees of tHE Norru-West Faontiek of Iota. 
Calontia, 1899, Small Svo. 

This useful little book, labelled “ Political and Secret Department,” has found 
ite way from the India Office to the Anthropological Institute. 

No important secrets are, however, contained in it. It is simply a reference to 
the innumerable clans, tribes, and tribal gub-divisiona of the groat Pathan community 
af the North-West Indian frontier, with a map to show where to locate the principal 
sections into which they are divided. 

~ fs the ordinary reader of Indian frontier current history trilml designations must 
be a severe stumbling block in the way of intelligent comprehension of the course of 
events; anda dictionary of this nature, if it is to be placed in the hands of the public, 
will do much to remove the difficulty. But there is reason why it ehould not be 
made more comprehensive. The Pathan, or Pukhtu-speaking communities include 
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peoples of most diverse nationalities and wide-spread origins; and it would not be 
dificult to differentiate between them—to separate those of Afghan from those of 
non-Afghan origin, for instance. In some cases this is attempted. The Mobmands. 
are relegated to the “pure Afghan" communtties, but there is no record about the 
Tnanpzaia, who are a larger tribe and who claim to be as pure Afghan as the 
Molmands. A few lines about the Afghans generally would have been useful, but 
nothing is said sbout them asa distinct nationality. On the other hand, the Glilzais 
are called “a large and wide-spread Afghan tribe;" with which a ce no 
modern authority will agree. The Ghilzais are of Turkish extrac nie 
impossible to apply the name “Afghan” to the dwellers within ‘the political 
bonndaries of Afghanistan—for there are large numbers of Duranis and of Mohmands 
who hive on the British side of the boundary, to say nothing of the Tusupznis, 

As regards the numbers which are quoted after the names of the clans, it ts 

diffienlt ta sny whether they refer to the fighting strength, or to the entire population. 
What does (15) mean after Ghazizai for instance? Or (10) after Kasam Khel? Aso 
Quarter-Master-General’s publication it probably refers to the fighting strength of the 
tribe or section; and yet the numbers in many cases appear to be impossibly large: 
as in the case of the Afridis, who certainly cannot maintain a population which 
wonld put 26,000 fighting men into the field within the restricted areas which they 
cultivate, 

The dictionary is hardly compiled on scientific principles; still if is the first of 
its sort which has been made public, and we hope it is the precursor of a lorger snd 
moro complete work of the same nature, It is only lately that we have acquired 
sufficient knowledge of the frontier tribes to justify any attempt nt classification; £0 
that we must not expect too much, A similar dictionary of the Parsiwan or Persian 
speaking tribes (which would inelade all Baluchistan) wonld be almost equally 
valuable, T. H. HO. 





Os tHe Onrertatios or Tempies, being the Resulta of some Observations taken 1 
Greece and Sicily, in the amor af May, 1898, by F.C. Penrose, M.A., FBS, 
F.E.LB.A,, ete. Proc. Roy. Soo., lec, pp. 370-375 (L899). 


This paper is supplementary to those which Mr, Penrose contributed to Philo- 
sophical Transactione, vol. clxxiv, pp. 505-834 (1593), and vol. oxo, pp. 43-0 
(1897). Arguing on the assumption that the axis of each temple was made to point 
to the rising sun on the day of the principal function in the temple, and that a date 
was chosen for that fonction when the heliseal rising or morning setting of o star, 
also ina line with the axis of the temple, might serve to give warning of the San's 
approach, he has attempted to fix the dates of foundation of a number of Greek 





Temples, and also the time of year when the principal religions fonetion took place 


in each. The present paper begins by setting forth the results of some confirmations 


or corrections of the anthor’s former observations. The only case in which these 


necessitate n material alteration in his conclusions is that of the Temple attributed 
to Juno Lmcina, at Girgenti, which he had nssigned to 690 8.c., bot now sasigne to 
490 nc. This is followed by a calenlation of the date of the Temple of Neptune, at 
Calauris, and by some details of other enleniations of which the author had hitherto 
published only the results. Finally he attempts to fix the exact dates of foundation 
of the Theseuom and the new Erechtheum at Athens, and to confirm the seaitioual 
name of the former by finding a correspondence between the dates astronomi 





discovered for the principal functions in those temples, and the calendar dates of the 


festivals of the Thesea and the Niceterin. 


& 








| 
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The chief difficulty in the way of accepting Mr. Penrose’s conclusions is the - 
want of evidence to support his fundamental assumption. The calenlations have 
been made with great care, and one cannot praise the anthor too highly for the pains 
he has taken to collect local date, such as the altitude of the visible horizon and the 
conditions of visibility of different starain the climates of Greece and Italy, data which 
aire of the highest importance in such nice calculations. The only material error in 
the calculations appears to be in the conversion of the Sun's declination and right 
ascension into a calendar date, where Mr, Penrose would appear to have followed 
some recent almanack without making the necessary corrections for a distant date. 
His dates in the fifth century before Christ are in consequence from six to eight days 
too early, and the synohronisms between the astronomical and calendar dates of the 
festivals do not therefore hold for the years which he suggests, Hlsewhere this error 
would appear to be of no importance. J. K, FL 





Descerectios Historta + Exposicion pet. Conice Prororio pm nog Axticnos Navas 
que ae conserva en In Bibliotecn de In Camara do Diputndos de Paris, por 
Franciseo. del Paso y Troncoso, Director del Museo Nacional de Mexico. 
Florence, 1898. S68 pp. 8vo. (Presented by the Author.) 


In this work Sefior F. del Paso y Tronecoso gives a commentary of « singularly 
interesting pictorial MS. on agave-paper preserved in the library of the Chamber of 
Deputies at Paris. The manuscript is a ceremonial calendar, treating of the feasts 
proper to different seasons of the year, and Sefor Troncoso discnsses each of the 
thirty-seven pages in detail, His commentary will be read with additional interest 
s8 S000 as the reproduction now promised us has been issued, As a compliment to 
the learned Director of tha Trocadéro, Sefior del Troncoso proposes to name the MS. 
the Codex Hany. In some interesting prefatory remarks, the author relates the 
history of the MS. which was formerly in the Esourial and was probably removed to 
France in the early years of the nineteenth century. Abont 1780 it was discovered 
by the Rev, Mr. Waddilove, Chaplain of the British Embassy at Madrid; he 
communiented his discovery to the historian Robertson, who noticed it in one of the 
later editions of his History of America. Sefior Troncoso suggests that the commani- 
entions of Waddilove may stil] exist among the papers of Robertson, and that if this 
is the cense, further information as to the facts of the discovery may yet be forth- 
coming. He commends the search to any of our countrymen who are interested in 
the study of American Antiquities. O. M. D. 





Rarmopverions of Nanva Masvscmrrs. By Francisco del Paso y Troncoao. 

The attention of all Anthropologists interested im the ancient civilisations of 
America should be drawn to the magnificent series of reproductions of Mexican manu- 

soripis now being issued by Sefor del Paso y Troneoso and Professor Hamy, under the 
nuspices of M. le Due de Loubat, The codices already issned are five in number, 
namely the Vatican MB. 3773, known as the Codex Fabrégas; tho Borgian MS. in 
the Museom of the Propagandn; the Codex Cospianus in the Library of tho 
University of Bologna; the Codex Tollerio-Remensis in the Bihhothéque Nationale, 
Paris; and the Vatican MS., 3738, known as the Codex Rios, the two last being 
posterior to the Conquest, and provided with a commentary in Spanish. This series 
of facsimiles is of quite remarkable excellence, the most minute peculiarities of 
material and colour being reproduced with surprising fidelity. 

The advance made since Lord Kingsborough’s time is enormous, and studenta 
can now consult facsimiles on the accuracy of which they can confidently rely. 

New Stas, Vou Il, Nos 3 ayn 4 Z 
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Through the munificence of M. le Duc de Loubat, who has in this matter proved a 
veritable Maecenas, the principal libraries of the world have been provided with each 
number of the series as it appears. From many points of view the M&S. first 
mentioned is the most interesting, for it is still contaimed m its crigmal wooden 
covers, formerly set with turquoises, of which only one now remains, The 
reproduction in this case gives us therefore an exact idea of the books from which 
the Nahua priests derived their ritual and astronomical lore, before Cortes overthrew 
the Empire of Montezuma. It may be added that M. le Due de Loubat has himself 
rediscovered and published the “Clave General de Zeroglificos Americanos” of Don 
Ignacio Borunda, lost to sight in the archives of Notre Dame de Guadaloupe fora 
hundred years. 


A 





B 

The accompanying illustration will give some idea of the appearance of the smallest 
M5.—the Vatican Codex, 3773. Itis onskin, painted on both sides, and opening liken 
folding sereen. It is inclosed between two wooden covers, of which that which is shown 
in the photograph is the front. In the right-hand top corner of this cover can be seen 
inlaid a small stone resembling turquoise, while in the left-hand bottom corner ts the 
cavity left by a similar stone; the marks seen in the middle of the cover are in all 
probability aleo those of other stones now lost. Theother cover is left anornamented, 
from which it may be gathered that the end of the MS. is at this side a matter of 
some importance, for without some such clne it is difficult to say where some of 


these MS8. begin. The length of the covers is six inches: The linc a » marke o fold 
in the manuscript. 0. M. D. 


Decapes Awenicase, Méworees p'Ancutotoaie et p'Erasocrarnte Amfinicaines. Par 
le Dr. E, T. Hamy, 3? and 4" Décades. Paris, 1898. 4 Plates. 23 illustrations. 
sll pp. (Presented by the Author.) 

The above work is the second instalment of a series of papers on American 
Archmology and Ethnography, arranged as the name implies in groups of ten, The 
greater number havo already appeared in various publications, chiefly in the Hevwe 
d@' Anthropologie and in the Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, Dr. 
Hamy has conferred a distinct seryice on students of American ethnolory by 
bringing together in one volume these usefal essays, The subjects treated are very 
various and deal with almost all parts of the Continent, We have the history of 
explorations, ethnographical papers on Alaska, on tho Jivaro Indians, on ancient 
Mexico, on Huron Wampum, ete., and on o memoir on the prominent part played by 
France in investigating the ancient civilisations of Mexico and Central America. 
‘The yolume is provided with an index and table of contents. O. M. D. 
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Tanawreera: Life and Adventures among gentle Savages. By C, Napier Bell, 
M-Inst.C.E, London: Arnold, 1899. 8vo. (Presented by the Author.) 

The author of this book, now employed as a Civil Engineer in New Zealand, has 
given us a very interesting and graphic account of his adventures as a youth among 
the Mosquito Indians. He tells us that he waa in the habit of writing all that he 
anw or heard, and these notes he has now arranged in his old age. It is certainly 
remarkable that a mere boy should have so patiently recorded bis varied experiences, 
and to an ordinary reader some suspicion must inevitably arise, which the form of 
the narrative does not completely dispel. There is aremarkable absence of dates, and we 
have no map defining the routes of the author's wanderings. It might, as the author 
admits, have taken the shape of a boy's book, and obviously the form in which it has 
now been compiled robs it of some of the authority which it would have otherwise 
secured for scientific renders. With these reservations it is certamly a most 
interesting account of a people of whom we have little trustworthy information. 

The Mosquito Indians area maritime race, a colony sprung irom the Caribs of 
the West Indies. Their country extends “from the Black River, 100 miles west of 
Gracias A Dios, to the river San Juan del Norte, which flows into the Caribbean Sea 
nt the port of Greytown, where the Nicaragua Canal is tocommence.” They call 
themselves ‘Tangweeras (“straight-huir") to distinguish them from the half-breed. 
Sambos who speak the same language, Like all savage races confronted with the 
higher culture, they show a decided tendency to decrease in numbers, a process 
facilitated by the abandonment of British control over them in 1856, since when they 
have come under the dominion of the republics of Nicaragua and Honduras. 

We have no detailed account of their religion and customs. They display the 
neual animistic beliefs characteristic of savage life, the only conception of a god being 
Alwaney, the great spirit of thunder, at whose bidding alligators, iguanas, tortoises, 
and sea-turtle, all hasten out of the egg. 

I can barely refer to some of the anthropological facts which the author 
incidentally mentions. Like many savages they salute their relations on their return 
after protracted absence, with a dirge-like song; but it is thought improper for 
women to display any emotion on the arrival of their husbands. ‘The dead are buried 
in a canoe, which is cut in half to form the top and bottom of the cofim, Food, 
weapons, etc., are laid with the dead, and periodical offerings are made at the grave, 
They have o well-organised feast of the dead. “ Very frequently, when & man 
dies, they cut down his fruit-trees, burn his house and clothes, split up his canoe, and 
soll his wife; that is to say, if another man takes her, he must pay the relatives of 
the late husband for the expense and labour he has devoted to her, Thus, the 
children inherit nothing but the debts, which are not forgotten to the second or third 
generation. In addition to this, the bereaved relatives are urged to give feasts of the 
dead, and an entire plantation of cassava may be consumed in a aingle night's 
debauch " (p. 95). 

The dress is gaudy, “The bracelet round tho leg below the knee is sacred to love, 
and it is bad manners to allude to a young man’s knee-clasp or to question him about 
it. Yet, when young men meet, those who know of this custom can always see them 
glance at each other's kneca; and often a girl 1s seen hurriedly to conceal a piece of 
bead-work ehe is engaged in plaiting” (p. 128). 

Morality is of the easy-going type, and both prenuptial 1 
intertribal immorality seems to be lightly regarded. 

Many ore adepts in charming the wind and controlling storms. Killing the 
Coongeoong monkey is sure to bring rain. “That monkey belongs to the water 

La 
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spirit and it will be very angry if the beast is slain” (p.183). The forest owl has 
demoniseal characters, and its claws are hung round the necks of children as a charm, 
The red-hump blackbird is the guardian of love, and whoever molests them will 
never be fancied by any girl. The forest birds are the poultry of the spirits ond if 
molested something awful will happen. The rock-anake cannot abide an enceinte 
woman, but attacks her at once, Spirita hava a like repnenance, “so that a Sookia, or 
modicmne-man, while communicating with spirits or preparing incantations, must on 
no account see & woman in such n condition, the inference being that this snake is 
connected with spirits (p. 225. #eq.). 

Rhenmatism is caused by thorns which evil spirits have stuck in the flesh and 
these are pulled ont by the sorcerer (p. 240). W. Croonn. 


THe Natvuna, Hisrony oy tae Musica, Bow. A CHAPTER in THE DeEvELorMEnTat 
Hretort of Statsarp Issruvaasts or Mvatc. By Henry Balfour, M.A. Curator 
of the Pitt-Riyers Museum, University of Oxford. Oxford Clarondon Press, 
1800, Price, 4s. 6d. 8yo. 87 pp, @1 illustrations. 

This is the first part of a monograph, and is concerned with the primitire typee; 
the second part, which is not yet published, will deal ise more highly developed. 
instruments. The writer shows how the first stringed instrament was the bow with 
ite twaonging string, and how gradnally additions and Suemoveenents were made, by 
means of which the original weapon was transformed into an instrument with no 
other function than to make sweet music. The numerous cute which illustrate the 
text, make the mature of the transformation abundantly clear, and the localities in 
which the musical bow is actually in nse, or in which if is recorded as a logendary 
prototype, are carefully noted with numerous references to the literature of tho 
subject. A coloured map at the end exhibits at a glance the distribution of these. 
interesting objects, showing their occurrence in Africa, India, the Asiatic Tslanda, 
Melanesia and Polynesia, and Central and South America. It is unnecessary to point 
ont the importance of studies of this kind which retrace the phylogenetic development 
of instruments of art or industry, and enforce the lesson that almost everything we 
use mm daily life is the product of an infinitely slow growth. The Pitt-Rivers 
Museam ie a echool which exists for this purpose; and ita necumplished eurator, by 
publishing in an attractive literary form any of the admirable series under his control, 


is fulfilling in the beat possible manner the desires of tho foundor and of all students 
of ethnographical science. O. M.D. 


Mesorixs or tHe Prors, By D, MacRitchie, Reprinted from the Soottish 
Antiquary, January, 1900. (Presented by the Author.) 

The writer insists on what may be termed the fairy aspect of the Peebts, 
especially their living underground in rooms #0 emall that the occupants must have 
Oran i atecyit Aes = stature. So he argues partly on the ground of the am | 
Himensions af some of those rooms ond partly also on the statements af Thomas 
Tulloch, who appears to have heen governor of Orkney in 1492-48, under the 
Soundiney ins monarch Eric VII. of Denmark. He cites other authorities also, and 
we feel far from certain that the Pictish underground dwellings did not have 
ewe to do with Gildas’ picture when he wrote “..... emergunt ceriatim de 

euricu, quibue tnt trana Cichicam vallem vec, quan tm alto Titane incaleacentoque 


patties de arclisnwus foraminum cavernulia fusci vermiculorum cunei, tetri Scotorwm . 
Pictorumque greges,” ete. 
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This is not the first time that Mr. MacRitchie has tonched on ihe Pechits; but we 
note with satisfaction that he hes now dropped certain arguments which seemed to 
48, 60 far from helping him, to have been prejudicial to his position. J. E. 








Tue Eravognarny or rex Norrm-Wesrany Soromwox Istaxps. By R. Parkins 
Herr BR. Parkinson has an unique knowledge of several districts of Molanesin, 
and he has recently contributed a very valuable paper on the Ethnography of the 
North-Western Solomon Islands to the Abhawdl. wu, Berichte d. K. Zool. w. Anthrop. 
Mus, zu. Drenden, Bd. VII, 1899. In Boks thera are two clans which take the name of 
thetr totems. These are the Fow! and the Frigate-bird; one clan must marry into the 
other, In North Bougainville the same obtains, but in South Bougainville and in the 
neighbouring islands there are a number of bird clans; here a member of a clan may 
marry & member of any other clan except that to which he or she belongs. In all 
cases the children belong to their mother’s clan. 

Interesting information is given about ceremonies in which masks are employed. 
The important Rukruk custom (sometimes also called burra) is deseribed : it takes 
place in a taboed clearing in the bush, where there isa sacred hut: here the ball. 
roarer is whirled, and the women believe that the initiates (miatas¢sen) have con- 
verse with the male and the fomale apirit (ruk), 

The long hair of the initintes is cut off, but as a rule a long lock is left on the 
nape, the end of which is decorated with beads or a shell. After the caremony the 
matasesen may Choose a wife. Parkinson compares the Solomon Island rukruk with 
the dukduk of the Gazello Peninsula of New Britain, where, however, the bull-roarer is 
mnknown. Cannibalism is not so oniversally spread as is believed, Scarification-occurs. 
all over the district; itenhanoes personal attraction in both sexes. As Parkinson 
deals with music, houses, clothing, ornaments, many, utonsils, weapons, canoes, 
fishing, etc., it will be apparent that this memoir is of considorable importance, 


Hetrnace scm Anraeoronogre Ensiss-Lornumcena, Hernusgegeben von Dr, G, 

Schwalk, Professor der Anatomic an der Universitit Strassburg. Enxsres Herr, 

Die Schadatformen der Elodssichen Becolkerung iw Altes and Newer Zeit, Von Dr. 

Edmond Blind. Zwmures Herr. (Die Kirpergrosse der Welirpflichtigen des 

evwhslandes Elsass-Lothringen. Von Dr. 8. Brandt. 

This work, of which the first two instalmonts are now available, wil] comprise a 
complete inquiry into the physical charaoteriatics of the inhabitants of the German 
frontier provinces. Such a work comparable to that done by Ammon and Ecker in the 
Rhine Provinces, by Ranke in Bavaria, and by Topinard, Collignon, and many others 
in France, is of the utmost value to the anthropologist. Elease-Lothringen haying 
been from time immemorial one of the great batile grounds of Eorope, tt is sur- 
prising that the anthropological landmarks ehould remain as distinct as they do. 

In the first part Dr. Blind gives a detailed scoount of some 700 skulls, mostly 
dating from the 14th-16th centuries, obtained from various ossnaries in Elanss. Ho. 
concludes that in the main they indicate that at this period a brachycephalic, leptor- 
thine, and megaseme population was spread ont over the Vosges, mixed here and there 
with long-skulled elements coming from across the Rhine valley. The skulls of this 
people closely resemble, if indeed they are not identical with, those of Celts from 
Auvergne described by Broca, and those of the broad band of brachycephalous 
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individuals which stretches acrosa the Alps from the lake of Geneva to the borders 
of inner Austria. | 

In the hills a nearly pure black-haired, dark-eyed, small-huilt people, with a 
pecnliar patois can still be distinguished, though in the plains and towns the populace 
is very mixed, His paper is illustrated by tables, reproductions of skulls, and a 
useful sketch map. | 

In the cecond part Dr, Brandt has worked out a lengthy series of investigations 
into the height of the population, canton by canton, comprising altogether observa- 
tions on 105,56) individnals. 

In his summary he shows that the highest average height is met -with to the East 
in the Rhine Valley and to the south, while in the centre, near the summits of the 
Vosges, the average cantonal height falls considerably, A sudden rise im average 
height in the cantons of Miinster and Wrazenheim he explains by the comparatively 
recent immigration of Swiss dairy farmers into the fertile pasturage of the valley of 
the Fecht. 

The author conclodes that in the northern part of this district oné mests traces of 
Franks, in the Rhine Valley of Alemanni, and to the south of Bureundians, who have 
forced their smaller and weaker prodecessors to take refuge in the inhospitable depths 
of the forests clothing the slopes of the Vosges mountains. 

Dr. Brandt traces the history of Elsass-Lothringen from the stone age to the 
present time, and has profusely illustrated his monograph by maps and tables. 

F. C. Survpsaun. 


Poruic Mtsecm or Waxcaxci, New Zeatawp. Fourth Annual Report of the Hon. 
Curator. Syo, pp. 32, photographic illustrations. Wanganui, N.Z., 1899. (Pre- 
sented by the Curator.) 

The Trustees of this Institution are to be congratulated on the rapid progress 
made during the last twelve months. In this period the size of the Museum has been 
doubled, and much yalnable material added by presentations. The Curator, however, 
complains that want of funds prevents him from adding to the already yaluable 
Maori collections by purchase, but at the same time, where possible, he is anxious to 
make exchanges with other museums. 

The Report contains illustrations of the new buildings and of some of the Maori 


exhibits, together with a fall list of donors, numbering 140, from Ist July, 1898, to 
30th June, 1899. J, EB, P. 





INTERNATIONAL Cosaness or Prenistoric ANTHROPOLOGY axp ARCHEOLOGY. 


The twelfth Internntional Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archwology 
will be held in Paris at the Collige de France between August 20th and 25th, and the 
opening session, in the Palais des Congrés of the Paris Exhibition. 

The Prosident of the Congress is M. Alexandre Bertrand, member of - the 
Institute, and Keeper of the Musenm of National Antiquities at St. Germain-en-Laye; 
the General Secretary, Dr. R. Verneau, of the National Museum of Natural resis 
(Rue Broca 148); and the Trenasnrer, M. Henri Hubert, to whom. apoplicat 
membership, and payments of subscriptions should be addressed. | 

Tt is hoped that the Anthropological Institute may be fully represented in the . 
proceedings of the Congress, and in the numerous excursions which are contemplated 
to French sites in Brittany, and Central and Southern France. 


The following provisional programme of discussion has been issued by the 
Organising Conunittes :— i 
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_  L. Applications de (Anatomie compart: et de la Paléontologie & la question de 
Porigine de homme, Malgré In valeur dee travaux déji publiés sur la question, les 
documents ne sont pas assez nombreox pour permetire d’établir ou mame d‘saquisser 
la phylogenie de l'espéce humaine. Aussi convient-il de signaler toute découverte 
nouvelle de Lémurien on de Singe fossile ef tous lea fnita anatomiques de nature A 
établir des relations entre le Lémuriens, les Singea et Homme. 

IL. L'aurore dw paléolithique. Dans ces derniéres années, des publications ont été 
conssertes A des silex taillés provenant du Pliocéne de I'lnde, da Forest-bed de Cromer, 
de dépéts donnés comme priglaciaires de l'Angleterre, des allnvions inférioures de 
Mesvin on de Ia vallée de la Somme, ete. Il serait important d'examiner si ces 
découvertes ou d'autres analogues, qui pourraient dtre CcOMMMNniquees, remontent A me 
€poque antérieure 4 celle des espéces dites chaudes (Hippopotame, Hléphant antique, 
Ehinocvéros de Mernk, etc.) 

IT]. Comparaison des objets @industrie humatne trowvés dane les alluwions gua- 
ternaires de Touest de U Hurope avec lez objets analogues recueillia dans les autres pays du 
monde. La découverte on Egypte ot dans d'autres contrées de l'ancien et du nonveau 
monde d'instroments en pierre reproduisant tont A fait les formes des silex taillés 
recneilis dans les alluvions quaternaires de I'Kurope occidentale, sonléve une question 
des plus intéressante: on doit se demander ai tons ces objets sont synchroniques. 
Pour résoudre cette question, il est nécesaaire, non senlement de comparer morpho- 
logiquement les objets dont il s‘agit, mais surtout d'établir Vdoe exact des gisements 
nouvellament déconvaris, 

IV. Passage du paléolithique au néotithique. Les recherches faites an Mas-d' Azil, 
i Campigny, dans I'Yonne, en Heosse, etc, out convainen beaucoup d'archéologues que 
le passage du paléolithiqne an néolithique s'est fait d'une facon insensible. Les 
harpons cylindriques en bois de renne ont été remplaecés par des harpons plats en bois 
de cerf; des galets en partie uséa ont fait leur apparition, de méme que le pic et le 
tranchet; Ia poterie se montrerait avant la hache polie. Ces faits ont besoin d’itre 
confirmés par de nonvelles observations; la atratigraphie et la paléontologie doivent 
venir au secours de larchéologie. Enfin, le passage a dii se faire de différentes farons- 
et a des époques diverses suivant les lienx. I] est done nécessaire de mettre en convre 
toutes les méthodes de recherches, toutes les trouvailles nonvelles pour résoudre cette 
importante question. 

‘V. Desoription des ddifices’ sur pilotis comparables aur habitations lacustres ou 
palajittes des Alpes, décowverts dans les diverses régions de Europe. En dehors de 
étude de ces édifiees et dea objets qui y ont été reeneillis, il serait intéressant de 
détermmer quelles sont Jes sépultures contemporaines des habitations sar pilotis. 
Pour la Stisse, en particulier, est-il possible d’établir un parallélisme exact entre les 
tronvailles faites dans les lacs et sur leurs rives ? 

VI. Passage du néolithique ane métawr. Les objets en. euivre pur sont-ila assez 
nombreux et présentent-ils des formes assez spéciales pour faire admettre lexistence 
d'un véritable age du cuivre ayant préeédé lage du bronze? 1 est A désirer que de 
nouvelles observations, accompagnées analyses chimiques, soient apportées au Congrés, 

VIL. Rapports de la civilisation dite méditerranéenne: 1° avec les civilisations 
dgéenne af mycénienne; 2° avec [es civilisations analogues de [Europe centrale. D 
nexiste pas encore de travail d'ensemble tenant compte, par exemple, des résultats 
découlant dea recherches faites récemment en Egypte. Le point essentiel serait de 
pouvoir déterminer le centre de diffusion (européen ou asiatique) des formes induat- 
rielles ot nrtistiques dont on constate l'apparition vers la fin de lepoque néolithique. 

VII, Aire géographique, divisions et chronologie du deuciéme dge fer du— 


add Anthropologicee! Reiners and Miscellanea. 


Lisire géographique de la civilisation du denxiéme Age do fer est encore mal 
délimitée, en particulier vers le Sud-Onest et le Nord-Rst, Il serait trés utile d'in- 
diquer sur une carte les stations de cette épogoe, Il serait non moins utile d'apporter 
des observations nouvelles snsceptibles de confirmer ou de modifier la elussifiention: 
de Tischler. Hnfin, la chronologie du denxiéme fge du fer n besoin d’étre précieés 
pour chaque région. Ne pourrait-on pas, dans ce but, tirer parti des trouvailles de 
vases recs & figures rouges ef de monnaiee gauloises P 

IX. Caractere anatoniguer de homme premitiy et des races hiutiaines pre- 
historiques.—I] convient non seulement de déerire Tes earactéres des races pré- 
historiques, mais encore de les interpréter. Tous les faity nonveanux relatifs an 
Pithecanthropus, en particulier, présenteraient un intértt considéralile. 

A. Survivances ethnographiquer powvant jeter quclgve lumibre sur les manure ot 
état social des populations préhistoriquer—La Mélonésie on général, Australie en 
particulier, ’Amérique du Sud, les Pays Barbaresques, ete., ont fourni, dans ces 
derniers temps, ln matiére d'ohservationa trés intéressantes dana cet ordre d’idées. 
Ce serait faire oonyre fort ntile que de classer et de compurer les données noavelles 
sins reoneillics. 

XI, Jusgu'd quel potnt lez analogies d'ordre archdologique ow eflnographigue 
penvent-ellee autoriver Uhypathese de relations ow de migrations préhistoriques?—I eat 
indispensable de distingner les fuits qui s'expliquent par les mémes dtats socinux 
on les inémes milicnx de ceux qui sont de nature A autoriser hypothése d'une identite 
de race. 

IxTeawaTionan Conaness ox tae History ov Reworon. 

On the initiative of the Professors of the Section of the Science of Religion at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, an International Congress on the History of Religion 
will be held at the Sorbonne in connection with the Paris Exhibition from September 
dnd to Sth inclusive, 

The President is M. Albert Réyille, Professor in the Collage de France; tho 
Seerctaries are M. Léon Marillier and M. Jean Reville, the editora of the Rewue de 
!Histotre des Religions, and the Treasurer, to whom subseriptiona should be addressed, 
is M. Philippe Berger, Member of the Institute, and Professor in the Collies de 
France, Quai Voltaire 3. . 

The work of the Congress will be divided into eight asctions as follows :— 

L. ‘The religions of uncivilised peoples; and of the pre-Columbian civilizations of 

IL The history of the religions of the Far East: Chins, Japan, Indo-China, tho 

Mongois, and the Finns. 
TT. The history of the religion of Egypt. | 
IV. The history of the so-called Semitic Religions, (a) in Chaldam, Assyria, and 
Asia Minor; (b) Jndaiam and Islam, — 
V. The history of the religions of India and Siam. 
VIL The history of the religions of Greece and Rome. 
VIL The religions of the Germans, Celts, and Slavs: and the data of prehistoric 
archmology in Europe. 
VILL The history of Christinnity (a) in the first centuries .v.; (4) in the middle 
ages; (¢) in the modern world. | 
‘The disenssions contemplated by the Congress are of an exclusively historical kind, 
and questions of dogma or sectarian belief ure entirely prohibited, Communications 
arc admitted in English, French, German, Italian, and Latin. | 
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